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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASTA. 


ConstipERING that Mr. Grant Duff has found it admissible to divide 
the politicians of the Conservative party in England into Black and 
White Jingoes, I have but the alternative to come forward in -the 
hitherto nondescript character of a Foreign Jingo. — This is, at all 
events, a rather curious denomination, and I must therefore account 
for the reasons which induce me to do so. ‘Firstly I have to say 
why I come forward at all, and secondly, what are the arguments 
upon which I base my political. views of that highly interesting 
question of rivalry between England and Russia in Central Asia. 

I am fully aware of the somewhat queer position into which I get 
by mixing in the politics of a country which I like and admire, but to 
which I am a foreigner. The many anonymous letters, nay, postcards, 
in which certain narrow-minded political opponents in England 
remind me, in not very flattering terms, to “paddle my own canéé,’ 
to care about the business of my own country, and not to méddle 
with the affairs of England, might well have cooled my zeal, or im- 
pressed’ me with the belief that Iam engaged in‘a rather useless 
task. But no! The effect is quite the contrary of what was 
expected by my adversaries. Their anonymous sneering has rather 
encouraged and raised my spirits; I am the more ready for a fight, 
for I get convinced of the necessity that an impartial writer, whose 
eyes are not blinded by the thick’ veil of smoke rising out of the 
fire of . party struggle, must obviously view the details of that ‘ques4 
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tion in a much clearer light, and that he will not stumble over the 
blocks which so often bar the way of a home politician towards the 
foreign policy of his country. 

In reviewing the line of policy pursued by English statesmen in 
the course of the last decades in the East, we shall discover the car- 
dinal mistake in the ignorance or in the insufficient appreciation of 
the great difference which exists between Eastern and Western poli- 
tics. I mean to say, in their disregarding entirely that peculiar 
spirit of the Asiatics, and of the Mohammedan Asiatics in general, 
after which the only possible sound policy can be shaped. Before 
all, it ought to be borne in mind that the political maxims and 
theories employed in Europe and in reference to Europeans can be of 
no avail in Asia and with Asiatics. The man in the Old World, a 
greyhaired child, is particularly fond of diplomatising, of tricks and 
of subterfuges; he never shows his colours, not even to his friends and 
nearest relatives, and still less in his dealings with the European; 
and being under the continual impression of distrust, fear, and suspi- 
cion caused by the overwhelming superiority of the West, he very 
naturally never expects sincerity and straightforwardness from the 
latter—nay, he will show the more reticence, the greater the 
frankness with which he is met. It would be idle to suppose that 
these greyhaired children do or can pursue, with their intrigues and 
dissimulation, some serious aim. No; nothing of the kind, for a 
deeper look into the history of our transactions with the East will 
show that the most brilliant stars on the heaven of Turkish, Persian, 
and Afghan diplomacy were and are, when viewed from a near vici- 
nity, but very modestly twinkling tiny sparks, very poor diplomatists, 
to whom Prince Bismarck would scarcely confide a second-rate con- 
sular post. Russia alone had always a keen eye for the discern- 
ment of this discrepancy ; she always showed a particular aptitude in 
the selection of the proper means to deal with her adversaries in Asia. 
She never indulged in illusions about the good faith of Asiatic 
statesmen, and has consequently never had to experience such bitter 
disappointments as the English found quite recently in their dealing 
with Shir Ali and Yakoob Khan. It is certainly a very laudable act, 
and worthy of the moral standpoint of our Christian civilisation, to ad- 
here in Asia strictly to our principles of morality ; but we onght never 
to forget that it is a very useless undertaking to parade before a blind 
man with a Raphael cartoon. It is our duty, before all things, to open his 
eyes ; we have to modify and to adapt our means in order to approach 
him more closely, and then we may nourish the hope of transforming 
gradually that abject character of his, and of bringing him round to our 
notions of justice and righteousness. Russia, as far as historical 
evidence proves, never aspired to produce such a change of morality 
in the East; she has always had but aggrandisement and material ends 
in view. But England, to whom her staunchest enemy will not deny the 
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title of a real representative of Western culture, has to prosecute 
essentially different aims. With her the material advantages are only 
the basis for moral results, and therefore she is bound to be particularly 
careful in her operations in the East; for the success she has to insure 
does not regard only the national interest of Great Britain, but emi- 
nently the future standing of our Western civilisation, nay, the sacred 
cause of humanity, in the distant regions of the Old World. 

Next to the shortcomings produced by impracticable and one- 
sided political measures, England must too frequently expiate the 
heat of contest with which party-fights are fought at home, and by 
which the agency of her power and influence abroad becomes some- 
times of a rather problematic nature. I do not agree with those who 
say that the sic volo sic jubeo of a despotic government is more 
efficient for the extension of national greatness abroad than the will 
of a free constitutional people, but I expect this will to be a unani- 
mous one, not like that in England, where politicians of the ultra- 
Liberal party publicly declare in Parliament that they would like to 
see if that horrible beast, called the British Lion, would burst in the 
East—politicians who make no secret of it that they would exult in 
England’s losing India, in the chance of Constantinople becoming a 
Russian town, and in other similar pious expectations. But we ought 
not to forget that the vehemence and injustice of party criticism 
must in the end slacken the most fervent zeal of gifted patriots, 
and diminish greatly the number of those who leave their insular 
home in order to earn distinctions and merits in the distant East. 
It would be useless to deny the fact that the England of to-day is 
not half so rich in statesmen versed in Eastern politics as this 
very England was at the beginning of the present century. Nor 
ean I conceal from myself the impression that the interest shown 
by the English public at large towards the various topics referring 
to the East is scarcely adequate to the duty which England, 
as the greatest Mohammedan Power, has taken upon herself. There 
are comparatively but very few meetings, very few papers, in 
which that highly important question of transforming the social 
condition of forty millions of Mohammedans is discussed; and the 
public opinion elicited from time to time in reference to political 
events in Central Asia manifests either very scanty information on 
the subject, or is to such a degree imbued with party spirit that it 
helps little or nothing towards the formation of a sound judgment, 
and has more an embroiling than a clearing effect. 

I suppose that those who know the tendency of my political 
writings during the last sixteen years will not attribute my finding 
fault with a certain class of English politicians to a preconceived 
anti-English feeling. Nor can I be accused of a particular predilection 
for one party. I had to point out these errors in order to prove that 
they are the very fount and origin of the misjudgment and false 
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interpretation in which the latest events in Afghanistan and beyond 
the frontiers of that country have been viewed and expounded in 
England. To begin with Afghanistan, I must say at once that 
nothing was more painful and afflicting for the impartial observer 
than the unjustified compassion and commiseration which was shown 
to the well-deserved fate of Shir Ali Khan, who has almost been 
depicted with a halo of martyrdom suffered through the cruel and 
inhuman treatment of the late Government. I wish that these 
softhearted humanitarian writers could have spent a few weeks with 
me in the society of those rapacious, treacherous, and cruel Asiatics, 
called Afghans, or that they could have had the opportunity of pene- 
trating into the detestable mysteries of character of the ruling 
classes in the Mohammedan world. I am sure their mind would 
have been essentially changed in reference to that innocent lamb 
Shir Ali, and they would discover at once that the rupture between 
England and Afghanistan, far from having been provoked by the 
over-zealous activity and vainglory of the English Conservatives, 
is nothing but the simple and natural result of the dealings of a 
distrustful and avaricious Asiatic despot with a credulous, frank, 
and straightforward European. It is not my intention to reopen the 
rather too much lengthened controversy as to the right or wrong of 
England’s interference in Afghanistan, but I cannot suppress my full 
conviction that the recent war may well have been delayed, but could 
scarcely have been avoided, having been forced upon England partly by 
the personal character of the late Shir Ali himself, partly by the in- 
terference of Russia, to whom the demonstration of the British fleet 
before Constantinople was a means and not the cause of aggression. 
As to Shir Ali Khan, I am at a loss to understand, firstly, how an 
English statesman could ever have expected an Afghan prince, whose 
nation is in a deadly dread of the English, and whose savage fanati- 
cism is boundless, to become a trustworthy and reliable ally. We 
always hear about the good faith and valuable services the late Dost 
Mohammed rendered to Great Britain during the Sepoy revolu- 
tion; but it ought to be borne in mind that the abstinence of the 
grey Afghan wolf did not lie so much in his love and sincerity for 
the English, as in his firm belief of the superiority and final 
success of the British arms. Had the Russians been in 1857 in 
Samarkand, as they are to-day, it may be taken for granted that all 
the exertions and all the wisdom of Edwardes would have proved 
useless ; for the old Dost, in spite of his former resultless stipulations 
with Vitkevitch, would scarcely have abstained from an inroad into 
the Peshawur territory. Secondly, putting aside all the Asiatic pro- 
pensities of the bilious and avaricious late Afghan ruler, how could it 
have been forgotten that Shir Ali was at the very outset of his career 
not only slighted, but sadly forsaken, by the Indian Government ? 
The famous letter of Lord Lawrence, in which it was said to him, 
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‘ Aide-toi et le bon Dieu anglais t’aidera,’ did not sound very en- 
couraging at a time when, beset on all sides by enemies and void of 
all means, he had to fight hard for the recovery of his throne. Or 
have the opponents of an active policy really the naiveté to believe 
that a revengeful Barekzi can readily forget what he fancies an 
offence, and that in his subsequent relations with the Viceroys of 
India he should come forward as a feeling friend and grateful ally ? 
It is now sufficiently proved that he left the meeting of Umballah 
dissatisfied, not seeing the deep pockets of his chogha so amply filled 
as he expected ; that he sent with reluctance his Vezir Noor-Ullah to 
Peshawur, where all the abilities of Sir Lewis Pelly must have failed; 
and that finally he had to refuse the embassy of Sir Nevile Chamber- 
lain not only because advised to do so by General Stolyetoff, but 
also to mantle his falsehood, having years ago consistently refused to 
receive an English envoy at Kabul, declaring himself unable to 
guarantee the safety of a Feringhee, whilst the Russian Christian 
was met everywhere with distinctions and outbursts of joy by Shir 
Ali, as by his pious Mohammedan subjects. 

So much for Shir Ali as the promoter of the recent war be- 
tween England and Afghanistan. Turning now to the Russian 
agency, I have already pointed out that England’s threatening posi- 
tion during the late Turco-Russian war did not so much create as 
accelerate the anger of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and the con- 
sequent move to the country on the left bank of the Oxus. The 
concatenation of the recent events with those of 1839-42 is too clearly 
visible to escape attention. The first acts of the drama are almost 
the same, only the names of the performers are changed; the unfor- 
tunate Cavagnari substituted for the ingenious Burnes, Stolyetoff 
acting in the part of the shamefully disowned Pole, Captain Vitkevitch. 
Happily Sir F. Roberts has turned out a better general than Sir John 
Kaye, and, nourishing the hope that there will be no necessity for a 
Pollock No. 2, we dare to say the second performance of the drama will 
not conclude as a tragedy, and further that it will not be performed 
again. Suffice it to say, if Russia found it advisable to despatch in 
1839 an agent to the Court of Kabul, and to revolutionise the whole 
country from the Araxes to the Indus, when there was no British 
fleet in the Bosphorus and no Indian army in Malta, and when she 
was several hundred miles distant from the Oxus—nay, without any 
firm footing in Khirgiz Steppes—how can any one pretend that the 
recent intrigues of General Kaufmann beyond the Hindukush were 
only provoked by England’s philo-Turkish policy? And further, to 
what purpose did Russia spend the money given to Abdurrahman, 
the presents given to the chief of Badakhshan, and to the late Shir 
Ali? Why all the multifarious exertions, which date long before the 
outbreak of the Turco-Russian war, if she really had no intentions 
upon Afghanistan? Can we style this movement of Russia a being 
dragged reluctantly into action ? 
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No! In viewing the ethnical and political conditions of 
Afghanistan—the unruly temper of the inhabitants and the utter 
impossibility of a homogeneous rule—and in considering fully the 
position of Russia on the left bank of the Oxus—of that Russia 
who will never renounce her lust for secret machinations—we shall 
needs be convinced that the idea of making Afghanistan a neutral 
zone between the two rival powers is a preposterous and an impossible 
one. A buffer, whose interior is hollow and rotten can and will 
further only the aims of that power who likes to indulge in mole- 
work, and who in the subterranean gallery of diplomacy will the 
easier reach her goal of desire; but it can and will never afford any 
security to the other power, who, whilst shunning all further territorial 
conquests, is only on the outlook for a firm and solid wall, for a 
barrier against the threatening avalanche. Such being the case, we 
can hardly see how the late Government can be found fault with for 
having tried to make of the hitherto unsettled and weak Afghan 
neighbour a firm and reliable ally; and why should we wonder that, 
when the said ends proved unattainable, the same Government had to 
resort to the ‘scientific frontier, a policy which, however much 
derided, offers still the only practical and recommendable measure 
under the present circumstances? The pros and cons of this question 
having been so variously discussed by competent military authorities, 
I would only add that the extent of that frontier does not and 
ought not to depend so much upon the goodwill and intention of British 
statesmen as upon the movements Russia is making, or preparing to 
make, on that tract of Central Asia which lies between the Northrand 
of Iran and the Murgab and between the left bank of the Oxus. If 
it were really possible to transform the country of the Afghans into 
that desirable buffer, in the feasibility of which a great political 
party in England even now believes, I would at once declare the 
‘scientific frontier’ superfluous; but as there is no doubt of the im- 
practicability of that design, it must be taken as a strict rule that to 
every Russian move towards the South an English step towards the 
North must unavoidably correspond. To Russia tampering with 
the Yomut Turkomans on the Gérgen, and to her standing on 
the Hyrcanian steppe, the English occupation of Quetta was the ap- 
propriate answer; and as the Court of St. Petersburg seems to per- 
severe in the plan referring to the culture-oases of the Tekke 
Turkomans, which simply means the earlier or later occupation of 
Merv and of the western outrunners of the Paropamisus, it is not 
only incumbent upon England, but it is her imperative duty, to hold 
Kandahar, and to connect this place, through the, railway now under 
construction, with the main body of her Indian possessions. We all 
of us know that from the time when good old General Jacob came for- 
ward with his important schemes referring to the country north of the 
Bolan Pass—schemes which are now so ably supported by other authori- 
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ties—there was always, as there is even now in certain quarters, a 
great aversion against the pushing forwards of the British outposts in 
that or in any other direction beyond the so-called natural boundary 
of the Suleiman range; but Iam ata loss to understand how this 
aversion and antipathy can be reconciled with the settled opinion of 
those who publicly say that Russia’s interference with Afghanistan 
would simply mean war on the side of the English. Thirty or forty 
years ago that aversion and antipathy may have been justified, but 
not at present, when Russia’s nominal frontier is on the right 
bank of the Oxus, and the real sphere of her influence extends to 
Mazendran and Khorasan, to the Murgab, to Balkh, and far into 
Badakhshan. I beg leave to ask, does this not mean interference with 
Afghanistan, and was it not necessary, nay unavoidable, to meet 
Russia’s progress towards the South with a similar move towards the 
North ? 

It is useless arguing that since Russia has not crossed the 
Oxus at Shirabad or Kerki, we cannot impeach her of any actual in- 
terference with Afghanistan. Russia was never overhasty in her 
movements. Her usual way of progress consists at first of a right 
and a left lateral movement; and then only follows the irre- 
strainable advance of the central force, backed on both sides by the 
previously located wings. In her planned conquest of the Central 
Asiatic Khanates we saw her proceeding in two different lines, on 
the one side towards the embouchures of the Yaxartes, and on the 
other towards the Issik-K6l, and it was only after a firm position 
insured on the two said points that the conquest of the Khanates 
was successfully effected. On a similar plan is based the en- 
croachment upon which Russia is actually bent. Six or seven years 
ago we saw her gliding down the east shore of the Caspian to the 
temporary stoppage of Chikishlar. This is the western or right 
wing, whilst the eastern or left may be easily discovered in her 
reiterated ‘ scientific missions’ to the Pamir, in the feelers stretched 
out towards Gilgit and Yassin, and finally in her skilful manoeuvres 
with China, who runs great risk of losing her Turkestan possessions, 
and of losing them for ever. With these two standpoints, namely, 
with Chikishlar or Gomiishtepe on the right, and with Khotan or 
Kashgar on the left, Russia will be almost sure of success in her 
future encroachment upon Afghanistan. Politicians of all parties in 
England are therefore right in viewing such an emergency as a casus 
belli ; and, such being the case, we cannot be rebuked for our advocat- 
ing at the present moment, while the Russian scheme is only in pre- 
paration, a solid forward policy—a policy the pivot of which is the 
retention of Kandahar under all circumstances and at every cost. If 
the Liberal politicians of England have made up their minds to keep 
Russia off from Afghanistan, they cannot disown or undo the work 
of their predecessors in the western part of the said country ; but if, 
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moved by party spirit or by ill-applied economy, they would like to 
withdraw to the former line of frontier, they must necessarily con- 
tradict their own principle referring to the non-admission of Russian 
intervention in Afghanistan; for with the Russian outposts at Chat 
and Ashk-abad, eventuully also in Merv on one side, and with the 
undeniable influence of the General Governor of Tashkend over the 
upper course of the Oxus, the so-called neutral zone is nearly in the 
grasp of the Czar, and the English countermove cannot be any 
longer postponed. 
We do not underrate the troubles and expenses England must 
incur in the pursuance of such a policy, but we beg leave to 
draw attention to the amount of facilities and to the comparatively 
greater advantages this position in Western Afghanistan would secure, 
First of all it may be noted that the ethnical conditions of this part 
of the country—namely, the various different races, such as Beluches, 
Brahnis, Afghans, Parsivans, Hezares, Timuris, Djemshidis, &.— 
afford certainly more facilities to foreign influence than the homo- 
geneous Afghan masses who live between the Hindukush and the 
Indus. Secondly, it is proved by historical evidence that the afore- 
said mixed population, inhabiting a country which formed the 
highway from the barren north towards the fertile south, were much 
more accustomed to foreign rule than the independent montagnards 
of the ancient Ghoristan, a name under which the eastern portion 
of Afghanistan was known in the Middle Age; and further, that the 
ethnical conglomeration of the country between the Oxus and India 
was never united under one sceptre. We saw, during the rule 
of Ahmed Shah Durani, the Ozbeg chief Shahmurad in possession 
of Balkb, Kunduz, and Aktche: even Dost Mohammed Khan was 
unable to extend his power to Kerki, and if Shir Ali did so with 
the assistance of the English, this cannot be a convincing proof 
against the indivisibility of the Afghan crown. Thirdly, there is 
certainly no illusion about the hope that Kandahar will pay the cost 
of British protection, and that the road connecting this outpost with 
Shikarpur, in spite of its length, will be much easier safeguarded 
than any much shorter portion of the way leading from Peshawur 
towards the Hindukush. This circumstance alone suffices to re- 
commend the evacuation of Kabul, leaving this old seat to such 
an Afghan ruler as can hold his own in good relations with 
England. Aware that such a retrogressive step will certainly 
not heighten the prestige of Great Britain in the eyes of Asiatics in 
India and abroad, we still would recommend it under the condition 
of retaining Kandahar, which will form an appropriate counter- 
balance in this regard, and a valuable recompense for Kabul, where 
I would not mind admitting even Abdurrahman, provided that his 
Russian propensities be safeguarded sufficiently through the firm 
position on the northern opening of the Kheiber and Kuram passes. 
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There are besides many other reasons which would recommend, if not 
the continuance, at all events the preservation, of the line of policy 
the late Government pursued in this direction; but we shall not dwell 
on it any longer, having before us the not less interesting part of the 
question, namely, Russia’s position in Turkoman Steppe. 

Without getting nervous, or Mervous, asthe Duke of Argyll jestingly 
remarked, about the pile of ruins called Merv, or about my former 
hosts in the north of Persia, who are the most contemptible ruthless 
robbers, with whom I cannot have any sympathy, I must say at 
once that Russia’s doings on the south-eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea are of a very dubious character, and not at all calculated to soothe 
the apprehension of native and foreign Jingoes. Russian official 
writers, such as Professor Martens, and his over-zealous colleagues in 
England, will certainly come forward with their pious indignation 
against those who venture to suspect the humanitarian doings of 
Russia in that quarter of the world. Well, I have not the slightest 
desire to exculpate and to patronise the adventurous knights-errant 
of the Turkoman Steppes—I go even further in saying that it would 
be a real blessing for mankind in Persia to have chastised and brought 
to order these restless remnants of Turanian savageness—but I cannot 
acquiesce in seeing Russia entrusted with that work—Russia, which 
is always anxious to parade philanthropic purpose in the interests 
of her insatiable earth-hunger, and in her secret aggression upon 
England. Are we really thought naive enough to believe that 
twenty millions of roubles spent hitherto in the desert, and other 
millions which must be spent in future, have no other aim but to 
serve the sacred cause of humanity? The detached oasis countries in 
the Kiiren mountains will never pay the excessive costs of a firm 
footing, as little as the Khanates will ever pay the Russo-European 
administration ; and just as the protracted march across the Khirgiz 
Steppes had to be pursued with the distant but sure scheme upon the 
Khanates, which are looked upon at St. Petersburg as simple étapes, 
so will and can the present march across the Hyrcanian have no 
other object in view but the approach of the fertile district of Eastern 
Khorasan, viz. to Herat and its environs. There is no doubt as to 
this ultimate result of the Russian plans, whether or not people in 
England get Mervous or nervous about it. 

A similar prospect, but with later success, opens with reference 
to the policy of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg in Eastern Turkestan, 
where, in spite of all the diplomatic skill of the Chinese, Russia will 
ultimately triumph, driving the big-talking but helpless and weak 
Chinese army before her as far as she pleases. It is an erroneous 
belief to fancy that Chinese proficiency in arms has overthrown the 
rule of the late Yakub Khan, and reconquered the Thien-sban-nan-lu 
province. No! the rule of the late Atalik Ghazi crumbled from 
itself whilst he was yet in life, and yet, had his premature death 
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not taken place, the disorderly rabble, called Chinese Army, would 
not have indulged in the easy walk to Kashgar and Yarkend, 
where the wild confusion and disuniop of the Moslem natives, and 
not military strength, have helped the Chinese to pluck laurels, 
In this regard I cannot share the opinion expressed in the otherwise 
very able paper on ‘ The Chinese in Central Asia,’ published in No. 298 
of the Quarterly Review. It will take a long time before China can 
eope with Russia, who, even in the case of a peaceable retrocession 
of Kuldja, will always have the means of proceeding in her policy of 
aggression until she has reached the foot of the northern slopes of 
the Kuen-lun mountains, the north-western continuation of which, 
namely, the Pamir, is actually almost entirely under her sway. 

In attributing such far-seeing and portentous schemes to the 
actually semi-bankrupt and inwardly rotten state of Russia, I know 
that I shall, in the eyes of a certain class of politicians, come under 
the charge of inveterate Russophobia and unjustified black-painting, 
Accustomed as I might have become during the two last decades of 
my literary career to such charges, I must nevertheless excuse myself by 
saying: (1) that I do not look upon it as a mere chance that similar 
views of mine, exhibited years ago, and ridiculed at that time, have 
since been fulfilled, and that it is not to the sham gift of divina- 
tion of the former dervish, but to the autoptical experience of a 
traveller, that I ascribe this sad success; (2) that it is not the Russia 
of to-day, but the Russia of the near future, from whom I expect the 
successful execution of these schemes—schemes which are getting 
riper every day, every hour, and command therefore the assiduous 
attention of British statesmen, to whatever party they may belong. 
Now that the excessive heat of party-struggle is gradually subsiding, and 
that the thick clouds of passion will not any longer prevent the eye of 
the practical and sound-judging Englishmen from viewing distant 
objects in the proper light, I believe the time has come to ask: What 
is the basis upon which the advanced English Liberals would like to 
build the policy of a mutual understanding with Russia? Do they 
seriously believe they will find the necessary guarantee for the safety 
of the British Empire in the promises and good faith of Russian 
statesmen, and do they really not anticipate any danger from the 
conterminous neighbourhood of the northern rival close on the frontiers 
of India ? 

These questions so variously and frequently discussed during the 
last decades of the present century, far from finding a proper solu- 
tion, have, particularly in recent times, elicited such fantastic views 
and such wild theories, that even a foreign bystander may be par- 
doned when, impelled by curiosity and by a warm interest of long 
standing in that matter, he allows himself the interpellation. Let 
us consider these questions one by one, and let us begin with the 
mutual understanding. 
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When the English friends of Russia—I mean those who are plus 
catholique que le Pape—more Russian than the Russians themselves 
—in order to exculpate the continual aggression of the Court of 
St. Petersburg, come forward with the analogy of England’s similar 
doings in the South, they have only proved the unavoidableness of 
future collisions, and their comparison is certainly wrong in reference 
to England, who would be a thousand times happier were she to stop 
at her natural frontier of the Suleiman range, and who but reluctantly 
moves forward in her self-defence to the great disgust of the British 
taxpayer. It is only the blind who must fail to see that not an un- 
bounded ambition, nor an ‘Imperial’ policy, but Russia’s secret 
attacks and insatiable lust of conquest, have forced England to cross 
the Kheiber and the Bolan. 

Here we have a constitutional free people, which clings spasmodi- 
eally to the strings of the state-purse, and is always unwilling to 
spend the fruit of its labour upon venturesome undertakings, whilst 
there we see an unrestrained autocrat, who must lavish the blood 
and wealth of millions in order to suppress the dismal sound of the 
clattering of chains in the flourish of idle glory! and this is called 
analogy of motives? I presume the reader will conceive at once 
that with such a difference of motives the future prospect of a 
mutual understanding between England and Russia is a very dark 
one, and that consequently the idea of exchanging the neighbour- 
hood of the rough, irksome, and barbarian Asiatic for that of the 
apparently refined European, who wears all kinds of murderous 
arms concealed under his dress, is the unhappiest possible in the 
world, If the Indian subjects of her Majesty had progressed so 
far in their notions about modern or Western civilisation as to 
appreciate fully the good intentions of their English masters, and 
the undeniable change for the better which has already taken place 
in various departments of social and political life—I mean to say, 
if they were keen enough to discern between the English and 
the Russian civilising influence in the East—there would not be 
the slightest fear or danger from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Russia. But under the actual conditions, when the question 
whether India be Dar-ul-Harb (Abode of War) or Dar-ul-Islam (Abode 
of Peace) is still largely discussed, when the innate love for continual 
change, so common with all Asiatics, nay, with all societies and men 
in the period of childhood, gives birth to vague hopes and illusions, 
at such a time England ought not and cannot let her outspoken 
rival approach the field of her activity, that enclosure upon the 
gates of which so many heroes have inscribed their names with blood. 
What use in denying the fact that the North-Western Provinces, nay, 
the whole Mohammedan portion of India, are yet much like a powder- 
mill in the close vicinity of which the declared enemy cannot be 
admitted ? Those who believe that England may avert the seditious 
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designs of Russia by a similar attack upon Turkestan are grossly 
mistaken ; for the utterly coward and unpatriotic inhabitants of the 
Khanates can hardly be revolutionised, whilst the inimical spark 
thrown upon the soil of India will necessarily cause the most fearful 
destruction. With the settled Ozbegs, Tadjiks, Sarts, and Kuramas, 
any catastrophe like that of the Sepoy revolution of 1857 is wholly 
unimaginable. 

Suffice it to say that the only means left to England to stave 
off successfully the plots of her rival consists exclusively in unre- 
mitting watchfulness, and not in the idle hope of a future good un- 
derstanding between the two rival Powers. It would be certainly 
most desirable, in the interest of the civilisation of India, that 
the two great representatives of our Western culture should come to 
a mutual understanding; but the dictum of optimist writers, that 
Asia is big enough for the activity of both great Powers, is un- 
fortunately an empty phrase, and the old Persian poet when saying 
‘Ten dervishes have room on one carpet, but not two kings in one 
country,’ is pretty near the truth. It is obviously clear that the 
eventual costs of the policy of extreme watchfulness and of other steps 
connected with it may find a more useful application in the material 
and moral development of India; but the acre field which we intend 
to till and to cultivate must be, before all, made safe against the 


covetousness of our neighbour. The money spent upon the late Afghan 
war will be only thrown away if the present Government should undo 
the work of their predecessors—a work commanded by urgent neces- 
sity, and executed as effectually as local conditions and political 
party spirit in England have permitted. 


A. VaMBERY. 
Pesth: May 1880. 





ON THE METHOD OF ZADIC: 


RETROSPECTIVE PROPHECY AS A FUNCTION OF SCIENCE. 


‘Une marque plus sire que toutes celles de Zadig.’'—Cuvrmr.! 


Ir is a usual and a commendable practice to preface the discussion of 
the views of a philosophic thinker by some account of the man and 
of the circumstances which shaped his life and coloured his way of 
looking at things; but, though Zadig is cited in one of the most 
important chapters of Cuvier’s greatest work, little is known about 
him, and that little might perhaps be better authenticated than 
it is. 

It is said that he lived at Babylon in the time of King Moabdar ; 
but the name of Moabdar does not appear in the list of Babylonian 
sovereigns brought to light by the patience and the industry of the 
decipherers of cuneiform inscriptions in these later years; nor indeed 
am I aware that there is any other authority for his existence than 
that of the biographer of Zadig, one Arouet de Voltaire, among whose 
more conspicuous merits strict historical accuracy is perhaps hardly 
to be reckoned. 

Happily Zadig is in the position of a great many other philoso- 
phers. What he was like when he was in the flesh, indeed whether 
he existed at all, are matters of no great consequence. What we care 
about in a light is that it shows the way, not whether it is lamp or 
candle, tallow or wax. Our only real interest in Zadig lies in the 
conceptions of which he is the putative father; and his biographer 
has stated these with so much clearness and vivacious illustration, 
that we need hardly feel a pang, even if critical research should prove 
King Moabdar and all the rest of the story to be unhistorical, and 
reduce Zadig himself to the shadowy condition of a solar myth. 

Voltaire tells us that, disenchanted with life by sundry domestic 
misadventures, Zadig withdrew from the turmoil of Babylon to a 
secluded retreat on the banks of the Euphrates, where he beguiled his 


1 ‘ Discours sur les révolutions de la surface du globe,’ Recherches sur les ossemens 
fossiles, Ed. iv, t. i. p. 185, / 
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solitude by the study of nature. The manifold wonders of the world 
of life had a particular attraction for the lonely student ; incessant 
and patient observation of the plants and animals about him sharpened 
his naturally good powers of observation and of reasoning; until, at 
length, he acquired a sagacity which enabled him to perceive endless 
minute differences among objects which, to the untutored eye, ap- 
peared absolutely alike. 

It might have been expected that this enlargement of the powers 
of the mind and of its store of natural knowledge could tend to 
nothing but the increase of a man’s own welfare and the good of his 
fellow-men. But Zadig was fated to experience the vanity of such 
expectations. 


One day, walking near a little wood, he saw, hastening that way, one of the 
Queen’s chief eunuchs, followed by a troop of officials, who appeared to be in the 
greatest anxiety, running hither and thither like men distraught, in search of some 
lost treasure. 

‘Young man,’ cried the eunuch, ‘have you seen the Queen’s dog?’ Zadig 
answered modestly, ‘A bitch, I think, nota dog.’ ‘ Quite right,’ replied the eunuch; 
and Zadig continued, ‘ A very small spaniel who has lately had puppies; she limps 
with the left foreleg, and has very long ears.’ ‘Ah! you have seen her then,’ said 
the breathless eunuch. ‘No,’ answered Zadig, ‘I have not seen her; and I really 
was not aware that the Queen possessed a spaniel.’ 

By an odd coincidence, at the very same time, the handsomest horse in the King’s 
stables broke away from his groom in the Babylonian plains. The grand hunts- 
man and all his staff were seeking the horse with as much anxiety as the eunuch 
and his people the spaniel; and the grand huntsman asked Zadig if he had not 
seen the King’s horse go that way. 

‘ A first-rate galloper, small-hoofed, five feet high ; tail three feet and a half long; 
cheek pieces of the bit of twenty-three carat gold ; shoes silver?’ said Zadig. 

‘Which way did he go? Where is he?’ cried the grand huntsman. 

‘I have not seen anything of the horse, and I never heard of him before,’ replied 
Zadig. 

The grand huntsman and the chief eunuch made sure that Zadig had stolen 
both the King’s horse and the Queen’s spaniel, so they haled him before the High 
Court of Desterham, which at once condemned him to the knout and transportation 
for life to Siberia. But the sentence was hardly pronounced when the lost horse 
and spaniel were found. So the judges were under the painful necessity of recon- 
sidering their decision: but they fined Zadig four hundred ounces of gold for 
saying he had seen that which he had not seen. 

The first thing was to pay the fine; afterwards Zadig was permitted to open 
his defence to the court, which he did in the following terms: 

‘Stars of justice, abysses of knowledge, mirrors of truth, whose gravity is as 
that of lead, whose inflexibility is as that of iron, who rival the diamond in clear- 
ness, and possess no little affinity with gold ; since I am permitted to address your 
august assembly, I swear by Ormuzd that I have never seen the respectable lady 
dog of the Queen, nor beheld the sacrosanct horse of the King of Kings. 

‘This is what happened. I was taking a walk towards the little wood near 
which I subsequently had the honour to meet the venerable chief eunuch and the 
most illustrious grand huntsman. I noticed the track of an animal in the sand, and 
it was easy to see that it was that of a small dog. Long faint streaks upon the 
little elevations of sand between the footmarks convinced me that it was a she dog 
with pendent dugs—showing that she must have had puppies not many days since. 
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Other scrapings of the sand, which always lay close to the marks of the forepaws, 
indicated that she had very long ears; and, as the imprint of one foot was always 
fainter than those of the other three, I judged that the lady dog of our august 
Queen was, if I may venture to say so, a little lame. 

¢ With respect to the horse of the King of Kings, permit me to observe that, 
wandering through the paths which traverse the wood, I noticed the marks of 
horseshoes. They were all equidistant. “ Ah!” said I, “ this is a famous galloper.” 
In a narrow alley, only seven feet wide, the dust upon the trunks of the trees was 
a little disturbed at three feet and a half from the middle of the path. “This 
horse,” said Ito myself, “had a tail three feet and a half long, and, lashing it from 
one side to the other, he has swept away the dust.” Branches of the trees met 
overhead at the height of five feet, and under them I saw newly fallen leaves; so I 
knew that the horse had brushed some of the branches, and was therefore five feet 
high. As to his bit, it must haye been made of twenty-three carat gold, for he 
hadfrubbed it against a stone, which turned out to be a touchstone, with the pro- 
perties of which I am familiar by experiment. Lastly, by the marks which his 
shoes left upon pebbles of another kind, I was led to think that his shoes were of 


fine silver.’ 
All the judges admired Zadig’s profound and subtle discernment; and the fame 


of it reached even the King and the Queen. From the ante-rooms to the presence- 
chamber, Zadig’s name wasineverybody’s mouth; and, although many of the magi 
were of opinion that he ought to be burnt as a sorcerer, the King commanded that 
the four hundred ounces of gold which he had been fined should be restored to him. 
So the officers of the court went in state with the four hundred ounces; only they 
retained three hundred and ninety-eight for legal expenses, and their servants 
expected fees. 

Those who are interested in learning more of the fateful history 
of Zadig must turn to the original ; we are dealing with him only as 
a philosopher, and this brief excerpt suffices for the exemplification 
of the nature of his conclusions and of the method by which he 
arrived at them, 

These conclusions may be said to be of the nature of retrospective 
prophecies; though it is perhaps a little hazardous to employ 
phraseology which perilously suggests a contradiction in terms—the 
word ‘ prophecy ’ being so constantly in ordinary use restricted to ‘ fore- 
telling.’ Strictly, however, the term prophecy as much applies to 
outspeaking as to foretelling; and, even in the restricted sense of 
‘divination,’ it is obvious that the essence of the prophetic operation 
does not lie in its backward or forward relation to the course of time, 
but in the fact that it is the apprehension of that which lies out of 
the sphere of immediate knowledge; the seeing of that which to the 
natural sense of the seer is invisible. 

The foreteller asserts that, at some future time, a properly situated 
observer will witness certain events; the clairvoyant declares that, at 
this present time, certain things are to be witnessed a thousand 
miles away; the retrospective prophet (would that there were such a 
word as ‘ backteller’!) affirms that so many hours or years ago, such 
and such things were to be seen. In all these cases, it is only the 
relation to time which alters—the process of divination beyond the 
limits of possible direct knowledge remains the same. 
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No doubt it was their instinctive recognition of the analogy between 
Zadig’s results and those obtained by authorised inspiration which 
inspired the Babylonian magi with the desire to burn the philosopher, 
Zadig admitted that he had never either seen or heard of the horse 
of the king or of the spaniel of the queen; and yet he ventured 
to assert in the most positive manner that animals answering 
to their description did actually exist, and ran about the plains of 
Babylon. If his method was good for the divination of the course 
of events ten hours old, why should it not be good for those of 
ten years or ten centuries past; nay, might it not extend to ten 
thousand years and justify the impious in meddling with the traditions 
of Oannes and the fish, and all the sacred foundations of Babylonian 
cosmogony ? 

But this was not the worst. There was another consideration 
which obviously dictated to the more thoughtful of the magi the 
propriety of burning Zadig out of hand. His defence was worse 
than his offence. It showed that his mode of divination was fraught 
with danger to magianism in general. Swollen with the pride of 
human reason, he had ignored the established canons of magian lore ; 
and, trusting to what after all was mere carnal common sense, he 
professed to lead men to a deeper insight into nature than magian 
wisdom, with all its lofty antagonism to everything common, had 
ever reached. What, in fact, lay at the foundation of all Zadig’s 
arguments but the coarse commonplace assumption, upon which 
every act of our daily lives is based, that we may conclude from an 
effect to the preexistence of a cause competent to produce that 
effect ? 

The tracks were exactly like those which dogs and horses leave; 
therefore they were the effects of such animals as causes. The 
marks at the sides of the fore prints of the dog track were exactly such 
as would be produced by long trailing ears ; therefore the dog’s long 
ears were the causes of these marks—and so on. Nothing can be 
more hopelessly vulgar, more unlike the majestic development of a 
system of grandly unintelligible conclusions from sublimely incon- 
ceivable premisses, such as delights the magian heart. In fact, Zadig’s 
method was nothing but the method of all mankind. Retrospective 
prophecies, far more astonishing for their minute accuracy than those 
of Zadig, are familiar to those who have watched the daily life of 
nomadic people. 

From freshly,broken twigs, crushed leaves, disturbed pebbles, 
and imprints hardly discernible by the untrained eye, such graduates 
in the University of Nature will divine, not only the fact that a party 
has passed that way, but its strength, its composition, the course it 
took, and the number of hours or days which have elapsed since it 
passed. But they are able to do this because, like Zadig, they per- 
ceive endless minute differences where untrained eyes discern 
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nothing ; and because the unconscious logic of common sense compels 
them to account for these effects by the causes which they know to 
be competent to produce them. 

And such mere methodised savagery was to discover the hidden 
things of nature better than @ priori deductions from the nature of 
Ormuzd—perhaps to give a history of the past, in which Oannes would 
be altogether ignored! Decidedly it were better to burn this man at 
once. ; 

If instinct, or an unwonted use of reason, led Moabdar’s magi to 
this conclusion two or three thousand years ago, all that can be 
said is that subsequent history has fully justified them. For the 
rigorous application of Zadig’s logic to the results of accurate and 
long-continued observation has founded all those sciences which have 
been termed historical or palztiological, because they are retrospec- 
tively prophetic and strive towards the reconstruction in human 
imagination of events which have vanished and ceased to be. 

History, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is based upon 
the interpretation of documentary evidence; and documents would 
have no evidential value unless historians were justified in their as- 
sumption that they have come into existence by the operation of 
causes similar to those of which documents are, in our present experi- 
ence, the effects. Ifa written history can be produced otherwise than 
by human agency, or if the man who wrote a given document was 
actuated by other than ordinary human motives, such documents are 
of no more evidential value than so many arabesques. 

Archzology, which takes up the thread of history beyond the 
point at which documentary evidence fails us, could have no existence, 
except for our well-grounded confidence that monuments and works 
of art, or artifice, have never been produced by causes different in kind 
from those to which they now owe their origin. And geology, which 
traces back the course of history beyond the limits of archeology, could 
tell us nothing except for the assumption that, millions of years ago, 
water, heat, gravitation, friction, animal and vegetable life caused 
effects of the same kind as they do now. Nay, even physical astronomy, 
in so far as it takes us back to the uttermost point of time which 
paletiological science can reach, is founded upon the same assump- 
tion. If the law of gravitation ever failed to be true, even to the 
smallest extent, for that period, the calculations of the astronomer 
have no application. 

The power of prediction, of prospective prophecy, is that which is 
commonly regarded as the great prerogative of physical science. And 
truly it is a wonderful fact that one can go into a shop and buy for 
small price a book, the Nautical Almanac, which will foretell the exact 
position to be occupied by one of Jupiter’s moons six months hence ; 
nay more, that, if it were worth while, the Astronomer Royal éould 
furnish us with as infallible a prediction applicable to 1980 or 2980. 

Vout. VII.—No. 40. 3R 
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But astronomy is not less remarkable for its power of retrospective 
prophecy. 

_ Thales, oldest of Greek philosophers, the dates of whose birth and 
death are uncertain, but who flourished about 600 3B.c., is said to 
have foretold an eclipse of the sun which took place in his time 
during a battle between the Medes and the Lydians. Sir George 
Airy has written a very learned and interesting memoir? in which he 
proves that such an eclipse was visible in Lydia on the afternoon of 
the 28th of May in the year 585 B.c. 

No one doubts that, on the day and at the hour mentioned by the 
Astronomer Royal, the people of Asia Minor saw the face of the sun 
totally obscured. But, though we implicitly believe this retrospective 
prophecy, it is incapable of verification. It is impossible even to 
conceive any means of ascertaining directly whether the eclipse of 
Thales happened or not. All that can be said is, that the prospective 
prophecies of the astronomer are always verified; and that, inasmuch 
as his retrospective prophecies are the result of following backwards 
the very same method as that which invariably leads to verified 
results when it is worked forwards, there is as much reason for 
placing full confidence in the one as in the other. Retrospective 
prophecy is therefore a legitimate function of astronomical science; 
and if it is legitimate for one science it is legitimate for all; the 
fundamental axiom on which it rests, the constancy of the order of 
nature, being the common foundation of all scientific thought. 
Indeed, if there can be grades in legitimacy, certain branches of 
science have the advantage over astronomy, in so far as their retro- 
spective prophecies are not only susceptible of verification, but are 
sometimes strikingly verified. 

Such a science exists in that application of the principles of 
biology to the interpretation of the animal and vegetable remains 
imbedded in the rocks which compose the surface of the globe, which 
is called Paleontology. 

At no very distant time, the question whether these so-called 
‘ fossils’ were really the remains of animals and plants was hotly disputed. 
Very learned persons maintained that they were nothing of the kind, 
but a sort of concretion or crystallisation which had taken place with- 
in the stone in which they are found; and which simulated the forms 
of animal and vegetable life, just as frost on a window-pane imitates 
vegetation. At the present day, it would probably be impossible to 
find any sane advocate of this opinion; and the fact is rather sur- 
prising, that among the people from whom the circle-squarers, per- 
petual-motioners, flat-earth men and the like, are recruited, to 
say nothing of table-turners and spirit-rappers, somebody has not 
perceived the easy avenue to nonsensical notoriety open to any one 


2 «On the Eclipses of Agathocles, Thales, and Xerxes,’ Philosophical Transactions, 
vol, cxliii, 
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who will take up the good old doctrine, that fossils are all lusus 
nature. 

The position would be impregnable, inasmuch as it is quite im- 
possible to prove the contrary. If a man choose to maintain that 
a fossil oyster shell, in spite of its correspondence, down to every 
minutest particular, with that of an oyster fresh taken out of the sea, 
was never tenanted by a living oyster, but is a mineral concretion, 
there is no demonstrating his error. All that can be done is to show 
him that, by a parity of reasoning, he is bound to admit that a heap 
of oyster shells outside a fishmonger’s door may also be ‘sports of nature,’ 
and that a mutton bone in a dust-bin may have had the like origin. 
And when you cannot prove that people are wrong, but only that 
they are absurd, the best course is to let. them alone. 

The whole fabric of paleontology, in fact, falls to the ground 
unless we admit the validity of Zadig’s great principle, that like effects 
imply like causes ; and that the process of reasoning from a shell, or 
a tooth, or a bone, to the nature of the animal to which it belonged, 
rests absolutely on the assumption that the likeness of this shell, or 
tooth, or bone to that of some animal with which we are already 
acquainted, is such that we are justified in inferring a correspond- 
ing degree of likeness in the rest of the two organisms. It is 
on this very simple principle, and not upon imaginary laws of phy- 
siological correlation, about which, in most cases, we know nothing 
whatever, that the so-called restorations of the paleontologist are 
based. 

Abundant illustrations of this truth will occur to every one who is 
familiar with paleontology; none is more suitable than the case of 
the so-called Belemnites. In the early days of the study of fossils, 
this name was given to certain elongated stony bodies, ending at one 
extremity in a conical point, and truncated at the other, which were 
commonly reputed to be thunderbolts, and as such’to have descended 
from the sky. They are common enough in some parts of England ; 
and, in the condition in which they are ordinarily found, it might be 
difficult to give satisfactory reasons for denying them to be merely 
mineral bodies. 

They appear, in fact, to consist of nothing but concentric layers 
of carbonate of lime, disposed in suberystalline fibres, or prisms, per- 
pendicular to the layers. Among a great number of specimens of 
these Belemnites, however, it was soon observed that some showed a 
conical cavity at the blunt end; and, in still better-preserved speci- 
mens, this cavity appeared to be divided into chambers by delicate 
saucer-shaped partitions, situated at regular intervals one above the 
other. Now there is no mineral body which presents any structure 
comparable to this, and the conclusion suggested itself that the 
Belemnites must be the effects of causes other than those which are 
at work in inorganic nature. On close examination, the saucer-shaped 
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partitions were proved to be all perforated at one point, and the 
perforations being situated exactly in the same line, the chambers 
were seen to be traversed by a canal, or siphuncle, which thus 
connected the smallest or apical chamber with the largest. There is 
nothing like this in the vegetable world; but an exactly correspond. 
ing structure is met with in the shells of two kinds of existing 
animals, the pearly Nawtilus and the Spirula, and only in them, 
These animals belong to the same division—the Cephalopoda—as 
the cuttle-fish, the squid, and the octopus. But they are the only 
existing members of the group which possess chambered, siphunculated 
shells ; and it is utterly impossible to trace any physiological con- 
nection between the very peculiar structural characters of a cephalopod 
and the presence of a chambered shell. In fact, the squid has, instead 
of any such shell, a horny ‘ pen,’ the cuttlefish has the so-called ‘ cuttle 
bone, and the octopus has no shell at all, or a mere rudiment of 
one. 

Nevertheless, seeing that there is nothing in nature at all like 
the chambered shell of the Belemnite, except the shells of the Nautilus 
and of the Spirula, it was legitimate to prophesy that the animal 
from which the fossil proceeded must have belonged to the group 
of the Cephalopoda. Nautilus and Spirula are both very rare 
animals, but the progress of investigation brought to light the 


singular fact, that, though each has the characteristic cephalopodous 
organisation, it is very different from the other. The shell of Nauti- 
lus is external, that of Spirula internal; Nautilus has four gills, 
Spirula two; Nautilus has multitudinous tentacles, Spirula has 
only ten arms beset with horny rimmed suckers; Spirula, like the 
squids and cuttlefishes, which it closely resembles, has a bag of ink 
which it squirts out to cover its retreat when alarmed ; Nawtilus has 


none. 
No amount of physiological reasoning could enable any one to 


say whether the animal which fabricated the Belemnite was more 
like Nautilus, or more like Spirula. But the accidental discovery 
of Belemnites in due connection with black elongated masses which 
were certainly fossilised ink-bags, inasmuch as the ink could be 
ground up and used for painting as well as if it were recent sepia, 
settled the question; and it became perfectly safe to prophesy that 
the creature which fabricated the Belemnite was a two-gilled cepha- 
lopod with suckers on its arms, and with all the other essential features 
of our living squids, cuttlefishes, and Spirule. The palzontologist 
was, by this time, able to speak as confidently about the animal of 
the Belemnite, as Zadig was respecting the queen’s spaniel. He 
could give a very fair description of its external appearance, and even 
enter pretty fully into the details of its internal organisation, and yet 
could declare that neither he, nor any one else, had ever seen one. 
And, as the queen’s spaniel was found, so happily has the animal of 
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the Belemnite ; a few exceptionally preserved specimens having been 
discovered which completely verify the retrospective prophecy of those 
who interpreted the facts of the case by due application of the method 
of Zadig. 

These Belemnites flourished in prodigious abundance in the seas of 
the mesozoic or secondary age of the world’s geological history ; but 
no trace of them has been found in any of the tertiary deposits, and 
they appear to have died out towards the close of the mesozoic epoch. 
The method of Zadig, therefore, applies in full force to the events of 
a period which is immeasurably remote, which long preceded the 
origin of the most conspicuous mountain masses of the present world 
and the deposition, at the bottom of the ocean, of the rocks which 
form the greater part of the soil of our present continents. The 
Euphrates itself, at the mouth of which Oannes landed, is a thing of 
yesterday compared with a Belemnite ; and even the liberal chronology 
of Magian cosmogony fixes the beginning of the world only at a time 
when other applications of Zadig’s method afford convincing evidence 
that, could we have been there to see, things would have looked very 
much as they do now. Truly the magi were wise in their generation ; 
they foresaw rightly that this pestilent application of the principles of 
common sense inaugurated by Zadig would be their ruin. 

But it may be said that the method of Zadig, which is simple 
reasoning from analogy, does not account for the most striking feats 
of modern palzontology—the reconstruction of entire animals from 
a tooth or perhaps a fragment of a bone; and it may he justly urged 
that Cuvier, the great master of this kind of investigation, gave a 
very different account of the process which yielded such remarkable 
results, 

Cuvier is not the first man of ability who has failed to make his 
own mental processes clear to himself, and he will not be the last. 
The matter can be easily tested. Search the eight volumes of the 
Recherches sur les Ossemens fossiles from cover to cover, and no rea- 
soning from physiological necessities—nothing but the application of 
the method of Zadig pure and simple—will be found. 

There is one well-known case which may represent all. It is an 
excellent illustration of Cuvier’s sagacity,; and he evidently takes 
some pride in telling his story about it. A split slab of stone arrived 
from the quarries of Montmartre, the two halves of which contained 
the greater part of the skeleton of a small animal. On careful 
examinations of the characters of the teeth and of the lower jaw, 
which happened to be exposed, Cuvier assured himself that they 
presented such a very close resemblance to the corresponding 

parts in the living opossum that he at once assigned the fossil to 
that genus. 

Now the opossums are unlike most mammals in that they possess 
two bones attached to the forepart of the pelvis, which are commonly 
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called ‘marsupial bones.’ The name is a misnomer, originally con. 
ferred because it was thought that these bones have something to do 
with the support of the pouch, or marsupium, with which some, but 
not all, of the opossums are provided. As a matter of fact, they have 
nothing to do with the support of the pouch, and they exist as much 
in those opossums which have no pouches as in those which possess 
them. In truth, no one knows what the use of-these bones may be, 
nor has any valid theory of their physiological import yet. been 
suggested. And if we have no knowledge of the physiological im. 
portance of the bones themselves, it is obviously absurd to pretend 
that we are able to give physiological reasons why the presence of 
these bones is associated with certain peculiarities of the teeth and 
of the jaws. If any one knows why four molar teeth and an inflected 
angle of the jaw are almost always found along with marsupial bones, 
he has not yet communicated that knowledge to the world. 

If, however, Zadig was right in concluding from the likeness of 
the hoof-prints which he observed to a horse’s that the creature which 
made them had a tail like that of a horse, Cuvier, seeing that the teeth 
and jaw of his fossil were just like those of an opossum, had the same 
right to conclude that the pelvis would also be like an opossum’s; and 
so strong was his conviction that this retrospective prophecy about an 
animal which he had never seen befure, and which had been dead 
and buried for millions of years, would be verified, that he went.to 
work upon the slab which contained the pelvis in confident expecta- 
tion of finding and laying bare the ‘ marsupial bones,’ to the satisfac- 
tion of some persons whom he had invited to witness their disinterment. 
As he says :—‘ Cette opération se fit en présence de quelques per- 
sonnes & qui j’en avais annoncé d’avance le résultat, dans l’intention 
de leur prouver par le fait la justice de nos théories zoologiques} 
puisque le vrai cachet d’une théorie est sans contredit la faculté 
qu’elle donne de prévoir les phénoménes,’ 

In the Ossemens fossiles Cuvier leaves his paper just as it first 
appeared in the Annales du Muséum, as ‘a curious monument of 
the force of zoological laws and of the use which may be made 
of them.’ 

Zoological laws truly, but not physiological laws. If one sees a 
live dog’s head, it is extremely probable that a dog’s tail is not far off, 
though nobody can say why that sort of head and that sort of tail go 
together ; what physiological connection there is between the two. 
So in the case of the Montmartre fossil, Cuvier, finding a thorough 
opossum’s head, concluded that the pelvis also would be like an 
opossum’s. But, most assuredly, the most advanced physiologist of 
the present day could throw no light on the question why these are 
associated, or could pretend to affirm that the existence of the one is 
necessarily connected with that of the other. In fact, had it so 

happened that the pelvis of the fossil had been originally exposed, 
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while the head lay hidden, the presence of the ‘ marsupial bones,’ 
however like they might have been to an opossum’s, would by no 
means have warranted the prediction that the skull would turn out 
to be that of the opossum. It might just as well have been like 
that of some other Marsupial; or even like that of the totally dif- 
ferent group of Monotremes, of which the only living representatives 
are the Echidna and the Ornithorhynchus. 

For all practical purposes, however, the empirical laws of co-ordi- 
nation of structures which are embodied in the generalisations of 
morphology may be confidently trusted, if employed with due cau- 
tion, to lead to a just interpretation of fossil remains; or, in other 
words, we may look for the verification of the retrospective prophecies 
which are based upon them. 

And if this be the case, the late advances which have been made 
in paleontological discovery open out a new field for such prophecies. 
For it has been ascertained with respect to many groups of animals, 
that, as we trace them back in time, their ancestors gradually cease 
to exhibit those special modifications which at present characterise 
the type, and more nearly embody the general plan of the group to 
which they belong. 

Thus, in the well-known case of the horse, the toes which are sup- 
pressed in the living horse are found to be more and more complete 
in the older members of the group, until, at the bottom of the Ter- 
tiary series of America, we find an equine animal which has four 
toes in front and three behind. No remains of the horse-tribe are at 
present known from any Mesozoic deposit. Yet who can doubt that, 
whenever a sufficiently extensive series of lacustrine and fluviatile 
beds of that age becomes known, the lineage which has been traced 
thus far will be continued by equine quadrupeds with an increasing 
number of digits, until the horse type merges in the five-toed form 
towards which these gradations point ? 

But the argument which holds good for the horse, holds good, not 
only for all mammals, but for the whole animal world. And as the 
study of the pedigrees or lines of evolution to which at present we 
have access brings to light, as it assuredly will do, the laws of that 
process, we shall be able to reason from the facts with which the geo- 
logical record furnishes us to those which have hitherto remained, and 
many of which, perhaps, may for ever remain, hidden. The same 
method of reasoning which enables us, when furnished with a frag- 
ment of an extinct animal, to prophesy the character which the whole 
organism exhibited, will, sooner or later, enable us, when we know a 
few of the later terms of a genealogical series, to predict the nature 
of the earlier terms. 

In no very distant future, the method of Zadig, applied to a 
greater body of facts than the present generation is fortunate enough 
to handle, will enable the biologist to reconstruct the scheme of life 
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from its beginning, and to speak as confidently of the character of 
long extinct living beings, no trace of which has been preserved, as 
Zadig did of the queen’s spaniel and the king’s horse. Let us hope 
that they may be better rewarded for their toil and their sagacity 
than was the Babylonian philosopher; for perhaps, by that time, the 
Magi also may be reckoned among the members of a forgotten Fauna, 
extinguished in the struggle for existence against their great rival 


common sense. 
Tuomas H. Hvuxtey, 














FICTION—FAIR AND FOUL. 


On the first mild—or, at least, the first bright—day of March, in this 
year, I walked through what was once a country lane, between the 
hostelry of the Half-moon at the bottom of Herne Hill, and the 
secluded College of Dulwich. 

In my young days, Croxsted Lane was a green bye-road traver- 

bl ome distance by carts; but rarely so traversed, and, for the 
most part, little else than a narrow strip of untilled field, separated by 
blackberry hedges from the better cared-for meadows on each side of 
it: growing more weeds, therefore, than they, and perhaps in spring a 
primrose or two—white archangel—daisies plenty, and purple thistles 
in autumn. A slender rivulet, boasting little of its brightness, for 
there are no springs at Dulwich, yet fed purely enough by the rain 
and morning dew, here trickled—there loitered—through the long 
grass beneath the hedges, and expanded itself, where it might, into 
moderately clear and deep pools, in which, under their veils of duck- 
weed, a fresh-water shell or two, sundry curious little skipping 
shrimps, any quantity of tadpoles in their time, and even sometimes 
a tittlebat, offered themselves to my boyhood’s pleased, and not in- 
accurate, observation. There, my mother and I used to gather the 
first buds of the hawthorn ; and there, in after years, I used to walk in 
the summer shadows, as in a place wilder and sweeter than our garden, 
to think over any passage I wanted to make better than usual in 
Modern Painters. 

So, as aforesaid, on the first kindly day of this year, being 
thoughtful more than usual of those old times, I went to look again 
at the place. 

Often, both in those days, and since, I have put myself hard to it, 
vainly, to find words wherewith to tell of beautiful things; but 
beauty has been in the world since the world was made, and human 
language can make a shift, somehow, to give account of it, whereas 
the peculiar forces of devastation induced by modern city life have 
only entered the world lately; and no existing terms of language 
known to me are enough to describe the forms of filth, and modes of 
ruin, that varied themselves along the course of Croxsted Lane. The 
fields on each side of it are now mostly dug up for building, or cut 
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through into gaunt corners and nooks of blind ground by the wild 
crossings and concurrencies of three railroads. Half a dozen hand- 
fuls of new cottages," with Doric doors, are dropped about here and 
there among the gashed ground: the lane itself, now entirely grass- 
less, is a deep-rutted, heavy-hillocked cart-road, diverging gatelessly 
into various brickfields or pieces of waste ; and bordered on each side 
by heaps of—Hades only knows what !—mixed dust of every unclean 
thing that can crumble in drought, and mildew of every unclean 
thing that can rot or rust in damp: ashes and rags, beer-bottles and 
old shoes, battered pans, smashed crockery, shreds of nameless clothes, 
door-sweepings, floor-sweepings, kitchen garbage, back-garden sew- 
age, old iron, rotten timber jagged with out-torn nails, cigar-ends, 
pipe-bowls, cinders, bones, and ordure, indescribable; and, variously 
kneaded into, sticking to, or fluttering foully here and there over all 
these,—remnants broadcast, of every manner of newspaper, advertise- 
ment or big-lettered bill, festering and flaunting out their last publi- 
city in the pits of stinking dust and mortal slime. 

The lane ends now where its:prettiest windings once began; being 
cut off by a cross-road leading out of Dulwich to a minor railway 
station: and on the other side of this road, what was of old the 
daintiest intricacy of its solitude is changed into a straight, and 
evenly macadamised carriage drive, between new houses of extreme 
respectability, with good attached gardens and offices—most of these 
tenements being larger—all more pretentious, and many, I imagine, 
held at greatly higher rent than my father’s, tenanted for twenty years 
at Herne Hill. And it became matter of curious meditation to me 
what must here become of children resembling my poor little 
dreamy quondam self in temper, and thus brought up at the same dis- 
tance from London, and in the same or better circumstances of 
worldly fortune ; but with only Croxsted Lane in its present condition 
for their country walk. The trimly kept road before their doors, 
such as one used to see in the fashionable suburbs of Cheltenham or 
Leamington, presents nothing to their study but gravel, and gas-lamp 
posts; the modern addition of a vermilion letter-pillar contributing 
indeed to the splendour, but scarcely to the interest of the scene ; and 
a child of any sense or fancy would hastily contrive escape from 
such a barren desert of politeness, and betake itself to investigation, 
such as might be feasible, of the natural history of Croxsted Lane. 

But, for its sense or fancy, what food, or stimulus, can it find, in 
that foul causeway of its youthful pilgrimage? What would have 
happened to myself, so directed, I cannot clearly imagine. Possibly, 
I might have got interested in the old iron and wood-shavings ; and 
become an engineer or a carpenter: but for the children of to-day, 
accustomed from the instant they are out of their cradles, to the 
sight of this infinite nastiness, prevailing as a fixed condition of the 
universe, over the face of nature, and accompanying all the operations 
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of industrious man, what is to be the scholastic issue ? unless, indeed, 
the thrill of scientific vanity in the primary analysis of some unheard- 
of process of corruption—or the reward of microscopic research in the 
sight of worms with more legs, and acari of more curious generation 
than ever vivified the more simply smelling plasma of antiquity. 

One result of such elementary education is, however, already 
certain; namely, that the pleasure which we may conceive taken 
by the children of the coming time, in the analysis of physical 
corruption, guides, into fields more dangerous and desolate, the ex- 
patiation of imaginative literature: and that the reactions of moral 
disease upon itself, and the conditions of languidly monstrous charac- 
ter developed in an atmosphere of low vitality, have become the 
most valued material of modern fiction, and the most eagerly dis- 
cussed texts of modern philosophy. 

The many concurrent reasons for this mischief may, I believe, be 
massed under a few general heads. 

I. There is first the hot fermentation and unwholesome secrecy 
of the population crowded into large cities, each mote in the misery 
lighter, as an individual soul, than a dead leaf, but becoming 
oppressive and infectious each to his neighbour, in the smoking mass 
of decay. The resulting medes of mental ruin and distress are con- 
tinually new ; and in a certain sense, worth study in their monstro- 
sity: they have accordingly developed a corresponding science of 
fiction, concerned mainly with the description of such forms of 
disease, like the botany of leaf-lichens. 

In De Balzac’s story of Father Goriot, a grocer makes a large 
fortune, of which he spends on himself as much as may keep him 
alive ; and on his two daughters, all that can promote their pleasures 
or their pride. He marries them to men of rank, supplies their 
secret expenses, and provides for his favourite a separate and clandes- 
tine establishment with her lover. On his deathbed, he sends for 
this favourite daughter, who wishes to come, and hesitates for a 
quarter of an hour between doing so, and going to a ball at which it 
has been for the last month her chief ambition to be seen. She 
finally goes to the ball. 

This story is, of course, one of which the violent contrasts and 
spectral catastrophe could only take place, or be conceived, in a 
large city. A village grocer cannot make a large fortune, cannot 
marry his daughters to titled squires, and cannot die without having 
his children brought to him, if in the neighbourhood, by fear of 
village gossip, if for no better cause. 

II. But a much more profound feeling than this mere curiosity 
of science in morbid phenomena is concerned in the production of 
the carefullest forms of modern fiction. The disgrace and grief re- 
sulting from the mere trampling pressure and electric friction of town 
life, become to the sufferers peculiarly mysterious in their unde- 
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servedness, and frightful in their inevitableness. The power of all 
surroundings over them for evil; the incapacity of their own minds 
to refuse the pollution, and of their own wills to oppose the weight, 
of the staggering mass that chokes and crushes them into perdition, 
brings every law of healthy existence into question with them, and 
every alleged method of help and hope into doubt. Indignation, 
without any calming faith in justice, and self-contempt, without 
any curative self-reproach, dull the intelligence, and degrade the 
conscience, into sullen incredulity of all sunshine outside the dunghill, 
or breeze beyond the wafting of its impurity ; and at last a philosophy 
developes itself, partly satiric, partly consolatory, concerned only 
with the regenerative vigour of manure, and the necessary obscurities 
of fimetic Providence; showing how everybody’s fault is somebody 
else’s, how infection has no law, digestion no will, and profitable dirt 
no dishonour. 

And thus an elaborate and ingenious scholasticism, in what may 
be called the Divinity of Decomposition, has established itself in con- 
nection with the more recent forms of romance, giving them at once 
a complacent tone of clerical dignity, and an agreeable dash of 
heretical impudence; while the inculcated doctrine has the double 
advantage of needing no laborious scholarship for its foundation, and 
no painful self-denial for its practice. 

III. The monotony of life in the eentral streets of any great 
modern city, but especially in those of London, where every emotion 
intended to be derived by men from the sight of nature, or the sense 
of art, is forbidden for ever, leaves the craving of the heart for a 
sincere, yet changeful, interest, to be fed from one source only. 
Under natural conditions the degree of mental excitement necessary 
to bodily health is provided by the course of the seasons, and the 
various skill and fortune of agriculture. In the country every 
morning of the year brings with it a new aspect of springing or 
fading nature; a new duty to be fulfilled upon earth, and a new 
promise or warning in heaven. No day is without its innocent hope, 
its special prudence, its kindly gift, and its sublime danger; and in 
every process of wise husbandry, and every effort of contending or 
remedial courage, the wholesome passions, pride, and bodily power of 
the labourer are excited and exerted in happiest unison. The com- 
panionship of domestic, the care of serviceable, animals, soften and 
enlarge his life with lowly charities, and discipline him in familiar 
wisdoms and unboastul fortitudes; while the divine laws of seed- 
time which cannot be recalled, harvest which cannot be hastened, 
and winter in which no man can work, compel the impatiences 
and coveting of his heart into labour too submissive to be anxious, 
and rest too sweet to be wanton. What thought can enough com- 
prehend the contrast between such life, and that in streets where 
summer and winter are only alternations of heat and cold; where 
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snow never fell white, nor sunshine clear; where the ground is only 
a pavement, and the sky no more than the glass roof of an arcade; 
where the utmost power of a storm is to choke the gutters, and the 
finest magic of spring, to change mud into dust: where—chief and 
most fatal difference in state, there is no interest of occupation 
for any of the inhabitants but the routine of counter or desk within 
doors, and the effort to pass each other without collision outside ; 
so that from morning to evening the only possible variation of the 
monotony of the hours, and lightening of the penalty of existence, 
must be some kind of mischief, limited, unless by more than ordi- 
nary godsend of fatality, to the fall of a horse, or the slitting of a 
pocket. 

I said that under these laws of inanition, the craving of the 
human heart for some kind of excitement could be supplied from one 
source only. It might have been thought by any other than a 
sternly tentative philosopher, that the denial of their natural food to 
human feelings would have provoked a reactionary desire for it; and 
that the dreariness of the street would have been gilded by dreams of 
pastoral felicity. Experience has shown the fact to be otherwise ; 
the thoroughly trained Londoner can enjoy no other excitement than 
that to which he has been accustomed, but asks for that in con- 
tinually more ardent or more virulent concentration; and the 
ultimate power of fiction to entertain him is by varying to his fancy 
the modes, and defining for his dulness the horrors, of Death. In 
the single novel of Bleak House there are nine deaths (or left for 
death’s, in the drop scene) carefully wrought out or led up to, either 
by way of pleasing surprise, as the baby’s at the brickmaker’s, or 
finished in their threatenings and sufferings, with as much enjoyment 
as can be contrived in the anticipation, and as much pathology as 
can be concentrated in the description. Under the following varieties 
of method :— 


One by assassination ° - Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
One by starvation, with phthisis Joe. 

One by chagrin , - Richard. 

One by spontaneous combustion Mr. Krook. 

One by sorrow ‘ ° - Lady Dedlock’s lover, 
One by remorse. , - Lady Dedlock. 

One by insanity . , - Miss Flite. 

One by paralysis. ; . Sir Leicester. 


Besides the baby, by fever, and a lively young Frenchwoman left to 
be hanged. 

And all this, observe, not in a tragic, adventurous, or military 
story, but merely as the further enlivenment of a narrative intended 
to be amusing; and as a properly representative average of the 
statistics of civilian mortality in the centre of London. 
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Observe further, and chiefly. It is not the mere number of 
deaths (which, if we count the odd troopers in the last scene, is 
exceeded in Old Mortality, and reached, within one or two, both in 
Waverley and Guy Mannering) that marks the peculiar tone of the 
modern novel. It is the fact that all these deaths, but one, are of 
inoffensive, or at least in the world’s estimate respectable persons ; 
and that they are all grotesquely either violent or miserable, purport- 
ing thus to illustrate the modern theology that the appointed destiny 
of a large average of our population is to die like rats in a drain, 
either by trap or poison. Not, indeed, that a lawyer in full practice 
can be usually supposed as faultless in the eye of heaven as a dove 
or a woodcock ; but it is not, in former divinities, thought the will of 
Providence that he should be dropped by a shot from a client behind 
his fire-screen, and retrieved in the morning by his housemaid under 
the chandelier. Neither is Lady Dedlock less reprehensible in her 
conduct than many women of fashion have been and will be: but it 
would not therefore have been thought poetically just, in old- 
fashioned morality, that she should be found by her daughter lying 
dead, with her face in the mud of a St. Giles’s churchyard. 

In the work of the great masters death is always either heroic, 
deserved, or quiet and natural (unless their purpose be totally and 
deeply tragic, when collateral meaner death is permitted, like that of 
Polonius or Roderigo). In Old Mortality, four of the deaths, Both- 
well’s, Ensign Grahame’s, Macbriar’s, and Evandale’s, are magnifi- 
cently heroic; Burley’s and Oliphant’s long deserved, and swift ; the 
troopers’, met in the discharge of their military duty, and the old 
miser’s, as gentle as the passing of a cloud, and almost beautiful in 
its last words of—now unselfish—care. 

‘ Ailie’ (he aye ca’d me Ailie, we were auld acquaintance,) ‘ Ailie, take ye 
care and haud the gear weel thegither; for the name of Morton of Milnwood’s 
gane out like the last sough of an auld sang.’ And sae he fell out o’ ae dwam into 
another, and ne’er spak a word mair, unless it were something we cou’dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being gude eneugh to see todee wi’. Hecou’d ne’er bide to 
see a moulded ane, and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table. 


In Guy Mannering, the murder, though unpremeditated, of a 
single person, (himself not entirely innocent, but at least by heart- 
lessness in a cruel function earning his fate,) is avenged to the utter- 
most on all the men conscious of the crime; Mr. Bertram’s death, 
like that of his wife, brief in pain, and each told in the space of 
half-a-dozen lines ; and that of the heroine of the tale, self-devoted, 
heroic in the highest, and happy. 

Nor is it ever to be forgotten, in the comparison of Scott’s with 
inferior work, that his own splendid powers were, even in early life, 
tainted, and in his latter years destroyed, by modern conditions of 
commercial excitement, then first, but rapidly, developing themselves. 
There are parts even in his best novels coloured to meet tastes which 
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he despised ; and many pages written in his later ones to lengthen 
his article for the indiscriminate market. 

But there was one weakness of which his healthy mind remained 
incapable to the last. In modern stories prepared for more refined 
or fastidious audiences than those of Dickens, the funereal excitement 
is obtained, for the most part, not by the infliction of violent or 
disgusting death ; but in the suspense, the pathos, and the more or 
less by all felt, and recognised, mortal phenomena of the sick-room. 
The temptation, to weak writers, of this order of subject is especially 
great, because the study of it from the living—or dying—model is so 
easy, and to many has been the most impressive part of their own 
personal experience; while, if the description be given even with 
mediocre accuracy, a very large section of readers will admire its 
truth, and cherish its melancholy. Few authors of second or third 
rate genius can either record or invent a probable conversation in 
ordinary life ; but few, on the other hand, are so destitute of observant 
faculty as to be unable to chronicle the broken syllables and languid 
movements of an invalid. The easily rendered, and too surely 
recognised, image of familiar suffering is felt at once to be real where 
all else had been false; and the historian of the gestures of fever and 
words of delirium can count’on the applause of a gratified audience 
as surely as the dramatist who introduces on the stage of his flagging 
action a carriage that can be driven or a fountain that will flow. © 
But the masters of strong imagination disdain such work, and those’ 
of deep sensibility shrink from it.! Only under conditions of personal 
weakness, presently to be noted, would Scott comply with the cravings 
of his lower audience in scenes of terror like the death of Front-de- 
Beuf. But he never once withdrew the sacred curtain of the sick- 
chamber, nor permitted the disgrace of wanton tears round the 
humiliation of strength, or the wreck of beauty. 

IV. No exception to this law of reverence will be found in the 
scenes in Coeur de Lion’s illness introductory to the principal incident 
in the Talisman. An inferior writer would have made the king 
charge in imagination at the head of his chivalry, or wander in dreams 
by the brooks of Aquitaine; but Scott allows us to learn no more 
startling symptoms of the king’s malady than that he was restless and 
impatient, and could not wear his armour. Nor is any bodily weak- 
ness, or crisis of danger, permitted to disturb for an instant the royalty 
of intelligence and heart in which he examines, trusts and obeys the 
physician whom his attendants fear. _ 

Yet the choice of the main subject in this story and its com- 
panion—the trial, to a point of utter torture, of knightly faith, and 


1 Nell, in the Old Curiosity Shop, was simply killed for the market, as a butcher 
kills a. lamb (see Forster’s Life), and Paul was written under the same conditions of 
illness which affected Scott—a part of the ominous palsies, grasping alike author and 
subject, both in Dombey and Little Dorrit, 
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several passages in the conduct of both, more especially the exag- 
gerated scenes in the House of Baldringham, and hermitage of Engedi, 
are signs of the gradual decline in force of intellect and soul which 
those who love Scott best have done him the worst injustice in their 
endeavours to disguise or deny. The mean anxieties, moral humilia- 
tions, and mercilessly demanded brain-toil, which killed him, show 
their sepulchral grasp for many and many a year before ‘their final 
victory ; and the states of more or less dulled, distorted, and polluted 
imagination which culminate in Castle Dangerous, cast a Stygian hue 
over St. Ronan’s Well, The Fair Maid of Perth, and Anne of Geier- 
stein, which lowers them, the first altogether, the other two at fre- 
quent intervals, into fellowship with the normal disease which festers 
throughout the whole body of our lower fictitious literature. 

Fictitious! I use the ambiguous word deliberately ; for it is im- 
possible to distinguish in these tales of the prison-house how far their 
vice and gloom are thrown into their manufacture only to meet a vile 
demand, and how far they are an integral condition of thought in 
the minds of men trained from their youth up in the knowledge of 
Londinian and Parisian misery. The speciality of the plague is e 
delight in the exposition of the relations between guilt and decrepi- 
tude; and I call the results of it literature ‘ of the prison-house,’ be- 
cause the thwarted habits of body and mind, which are the punish- 
ment of reckless crowding in cities, become, in the issue of that 
punishment, frightful subjects of exclusive interest to themselves ; and 
the art of fiction in which they finally delight is only the more 
studied arrangement and illustration, by coloured firelights, of the 
daily bulletins of their own wretchedness, in the prison calendar, the 
police news, and the hospital report. 

The reader will perhaps be surprised at my separating the greatest 
work of Dickens, Oliver Twist, with honour, from the loathsome mass 
to which it typically belongs. That book is an earnest and uncari- 
catured record of states of criminal life, written with didactic purpose, 
full of the gravest instruction, nor destitute of pathetic studies of 
noble passion. Even the Mysteries of Paris and Gaboriau’s Crime 
@ Augival are raised, by their definiteness of historical intention and 
forewarning anxiety, far above the level of their order, and may be 
accepted as photographic evidence of an otherwise incredible civili- 
sation, corrupted in the infernal fact of it, down to the genesis of 
such figures as the Vicomte d’Augival, the Stabber,? the Skeleton, and 


2 ¢Chourineur’ not striking with dagger-point, but ripping with knife-edge. 
Yet I do him, and La Louve, injustice in classing them with the two others ; they 
are put together only as parts in the same phantasm. Compare with La Louve, the 
strength of wild virtue in the ‘ Louvécienne ’ (Lucienne) of Gaboriau—she, province- 
born and bred ; and opposed to Parisian civilisation in the character of her sempstress 
friend. ‘De ce Paris, od elle était née, elle savait tout—elleconnaissait tout. Rien 
ne l’étonnait, nul ne l’intimidait. Sa science des détails matériels de l’existence 
était_inconcevable. Impossible de la duper !—Eh bien! cette fille si laborieuse et 
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the She-wolf. But the effectual head of the whole cretinous school is 
the renowned novel in which the hunchbacked lover watches the 
execution of his mistress from the tower of Notre-Dame; and its 
strength passes gradually away into the anatomical preparations, for 
the general market, of novels like Poor Miss Finch, in which the 
heroine is blind, the hero epileptic, and the obnoxious brother is 
found dead with his hands dropped off, in the Arctic regions. 


si économe n’avait méme pas la plus vague notion des sentiments qui sont l’honneur 
delafemme. Je n’avais pas idée d’une si compléte absence de sens moral; d'une si 
inconsciente dépravation, d’une impudence si effrontément naive.’—L’Argent des 
autres, vol. i. p. 358. 

* The reader who cares to seek it may easily find medical evidence of the 
physical effects of certain states of brain disease in producing especially images of 
truncated and Hermes-like deformity, complicated with grossness. Horace, in 
the Epodes, scoffs at it, but not without horror. Luca Signorelli and Raphael in 
their arabesques are deeply struck by it : Durer, defying and playing with it alter- 
nately, is almost beaten down again and again in the distorted faces, hewing 
halberts, and suspended satyrs of his arabesques round the polyglot Lord's Prayer; 
it takes entire possession of Balzac in the Contes Drolatiques; it struck Scott in 
the earliest days of his childish ‘ visions ’ intensified by the axe-stroke murder of his 
grand aunt ; L. i. 142, and see close of this note. It chose for him the subject of 
the Heart of Midlothian, and; produced afterwards all the recurrent ideas of execu- 
tions, tainting Nigel, almost spoiling Quentin Durward—utterly the Fair Maid of 
Perth: and culminating in Bizarro, L. x. 149. It suggested all the deaths by fall- 
ing, or sinking, as in delirious sleep-—Kennedy, Eveline Neville (nearly repeated in 
Clara Mowbray), Amy Robsart, the Master of Ravenswood in the quicksand, Morris, 
and Corporal Grace-be-here—compare the dream of Gride, in Nicholas Nickleby, 
and Dickens‘s own last words, on the ground, (so also, in my own inflammation of the 
brain, two years ago, I dreamed that I fell through the earth and came out on the 
other side). In its grotesque and distorting power, it produced all the figures of the 
Lay Goblin, Pacolet, Flibbertigibbet, Cockledemoy, Geoffrey Hudson, Fenella, and 
Nectabanus ; in Dickens it in likemanner gives Quilp, Krook, Smike, Smallweed, Miss 
Mowcher, and the dwarfs and wax-work of Nell’s caravan; and runs entirely 
wild in Barnaby Rudge, where, with a corps de drame composed of one idiot, two 
madmen, a gentleman fool who is also a villain, a shop-boy fool who is also a 
blackguard, a hangman, a shrivelled virago, and a doll in ribands—carrying this 
company through riot and fire, till he hangs the hangman, one of the madmen, his 
mother, and the idiot, runs the gentleman-fool through in a bloody duel, and burns 
and crushes the shop-boy fool into shapelessness, he cannot yet be content without 
shooting the spare lover’s leg off, and marrying him to the doll in a wooden one; 
the shapeless shop-boy being finally also married in two wooden ones. It is this 
mutilation, observe, which is the very sign manual of the plague; joined, in the 
artistic forms of it, with a love of thorniness—(in their mystic root, the truncation 
of the limbless serpent and the spines of the dragon's wing. Compare Modern 
Painters, vol. iv., ‘Chapter on the Mountain Gloom,’ s. 19); and in al forms of it, 
with petrifaction or loss of power by cold in the blood, whence the last Darwinian 
process of the witches’ charm—‘ cool it with a baboon’s blood, then the charm is firm 
and good.’ The two frescoes in the colossal handbills which have lately decorated 
the streets of London (the baboon with the mirror, and the Maskelyne and Cooke 
decapitation) are the final English forms of Raphael's arabesque under this influence ; 
and it is well worth while to get the number for the week ending April 3, 1880, of 
Young Folks—‘a magazine of instructive and entertaining literature for boys and 
girls of all ages,’ containing ‘ A Sequel to Desdichado’ (the modern development of 
Ivanhoe), in which a quite monumental example of the kind of art in question will 
be foundas a leading illustration of this characteristic sentence, ‘* See, good Cerberus,” 
said Sir Rupert, ‘my hand has been struck off. You iust make mea hand of iron, 
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This literature of the Prison-house, understanding by the word 
not only the cell of Newgate, but also and even more definitely the 
cell of the Hétel-Dieu, the Hépital des Fous, and the grated corridor 
with the dripping slabs of the Morgue, having its central root thus 
in the Ile de Paris—or historically and pre-eminently the ‘Cité de 
Paris ’—is, when understood deeply, the precise counter-corruption of 
the religion of the Sainte Chapelle, just as the worst forms of bodily 
and mental ruin are the corruption of love. I have therefore called 
it ‘ Fiction mécroyante,’ with literal accuracy and precision ; accord- 
ing to the explanation of the word which the reader may find in any 
good French dictionary,‘ and round its Arctic pole in the Morgue, 
he may gather into one Caina of gelid putrescence the entire product 
of modern infidel imagination, amusing itself with destruction of the 
body, and busying itself with aberration of the mind. 

Aberration, palsy, or plague, observe, as distinguished from normal 
evil, just as the venom of rabies or cholera differs from that of a wasp 
ora viper. The life of the insect and serpent deserves, or at least 
permits, our thoughts ; not so the stages of agony in the fury-driven 
hound. There is some excuse, indeed, for the pathologic labour of 
the modern novelist in the fact that he cannot easily, in a city popu- 
lation, find a healthy mind to vivisect: but the greater part of such 
amateur surgery is the struggle, in an epoch of wild literary compe- 
tition, to obtain novelty of material. The varieties of aspect and 
colour in healthy fruit, be it sweet or sour, may be within certain 
limits described exhaustively. Not so the blotches of its conceivable 
blight : and while the symmetries of integral human character can 
only be traced by harmonious and tender skill, like the branches of 


one with springs in it, so that I can make it grasp a dugger.”’ The text is also, as it 
professes to be, instructive ; being the ultimate degeneration of what I have above 
called the ‘folly’ of Iranhoe; for folly begets folly down, and down; and whatever 
Scott and Turner did wrong has thousands of imitators—their wisdom none will so 
much as hear, how much less follow ! 

In both of the Masters, it is always to be remembered that the evil and good are 
alike conditions of literal vision: and therefore also, inseparably connected with the 
state of the health. I believe the first elements of all Scott’s errors were in the 
milk of his consumptive nurse, which all but killed him as an infant, L, i. 19—and 
was without doubt the cause of the teething fever that ended in his lameness (L. i. 
20). Then came (if the reader cares to know what I mean by vrs, let him read the 
page carefully) the fearful accidents to his only sister, and her death, L. i. 17; then 
the,madness of his nurse, who planned his own murder (21), then the stories con- 
tinually told him of the executions at Carlisle (24), his aunt’s husband having seen 
them ; issuing, he himself scarcely knows how, in the unaccountable terror that came 
upon him at the sight of statuary, 31—especially Jacob’s ladder; then the murder 
of Mrs. Swinton, and finally the nearly fatal bursting of the bloodvessel at Kelso, 
with the succeeding nervous illness, 65-67—solaced, while he was being ‘bled and 
blistered till he had scarcely a pulse left,’ by that history of the Knights of Malta— 
fondly dwelt on and realised by actual modelling of their fortress, which returned 
to his mind for the theme of its last effort in passing away. 

4 ‘Se dit par dénigrement, d’un chrétien qui ne croit pas les dogmes de sa reli- 
gion.’— Fleming, vol, ii. p. 65). 
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a living tree, the faults and gaps of one gnawed away by corroding 
accident can be shuffled into senseless change like the wards of a 
Chubb lock. 

V. It is needless to insist on the vast field for this dice-cast or 
card-dealt calamity which opens itself in the ignorance, money- 
interest, and mean passion, of city marriage. Peasants know each 
other as children—meet, as they grow up in testing labour; and if a 
stout farmer’s son marries a handless girl, it is his own fault. Also 
in the patrician families of the field, the young people know what 
they are doing, and marry a neighbouring estate, or a covetable title, 
with some conception of the responsibilities they undertake. But 
even among these, their season in the confused metropolis creates 
licentious and fortuitous temptation before unknown; and in the 
lower middle orders, an entirely new kingdom of discomfort and dis- 
grace has been preached to them in the doctrines of unbridled plea- 
sure which are merely an apology for their peculiar forms of ill- 
breeding. It is quite curious how often the catastrophe, or the 
leading interest, of a modern novel, turns upon the want, both in 
maid and bachelor, of the common self-command which was taught 
to their grandmothers and grandfathers as the first element of ordi- 
narily decent behaviour. MRashly inquiring the other day the plot 
of a modern story from a female friend, I elicited, after some hesi- 
tation, that it hinged mainly on the young people’s ‘ forgetting them- 
selves in a boat ;’ and I perceive it to be accepted as nearly an axiom 
in the code of modern civic chivalry that the strength of amiable 
sentiment is proved by our incapacity on proper occasions to express, 
and on improper ones to control it. The pride of a gentleman of the 
old school used to be in his power of saying what he meant, ard being 
silent when he ought, (not to speak of the higher nobleness which 
bestowed love where it was honourable, and reverence where it was 
due); but the automatic amours and involuntary proposals of recent 
romance acknowledge little further law of morality than the instinct 
ofan insect, or the effervescence of a chemical mixture. 

There is a pretty little story of Alfred de Musset’s,—Za Mouche, 
which, if the reader cares to glance at it, will save me further trouble 
in explaining the disciplinarian authority of mere old-fashioned 
politeness, as in some sort protective of higher things. It describes, 
with much grace and precision, a state of society by no means pre- 
eminently virtuous, or enthusiastically heroic ; in which many people 
do extremely wrong, and none sublimely right. But as there are 
heights of which the achievement is unattempted, there are abysses 
to which fall is barred; neither accident nor temptation will make 
any of the principal personages swerve from an adopted resolution, or 
violate an accepted principle of honour; people are expected as a 
matter of course to speak with propriety on occasion, and to wait 
with patience when they are bid: those who do wrong, admit it ; 
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those who do right don’t boast of it; everybody knows his own 
mind, and everybody has good manners. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the worst days of the self-in- 
dulgence which destroyed the aristocracies of Europe, their vices, 
however licentious, were never, in the fatal modern sense, ‘un- 
principled.’ The vainest believed in virtue; the vilest respected it. 
* Chaque chose avait son nom,’ and the severest of English moralists 
recognises the accurate wit, the lofty intellect, and the unfretted 
benevolence, which redeemed from vitiated surroundings the circle of 
d’Alembert and Marmontel.® 

I have said, with too slight praise, that the vainest, in those days, 
‘believed’ in virtue. Beautiful and heroic examples of it were always 
before them; nor was it without the secret significance attaching to 
what may seem the least accidents in the work of a master, that Scott 
gave to both his heroines of the age of revolution in England the 
name of the queen of the highest order of English chivalry.’ 

It is to say little for the types of youth and maid which alone 
Scott felt it a joy to imagine, or thought it honourable to portray, 
that they act and feel in a sphere where they are never for an instant 
liable to any of the weaknesses which disturb the calm, or shake the 
resolution, of chastity and courage in a modern novel. Scott lived 
in a country and time, when, from highest to lowest, but chiefly 
in that dignified and nobly severe * middle class to which he himself 
belonged, a habit of serene and stainless thonght was as natural to 
the people as their mountain air. Women like Rose Bradwardine 
and Ailie Dinmont were the grace and guard of almost every house- 
hold (God be praised that the race of them is not yet extinct, for all 
that Mall or Boulevard can do), and it has perhaps escaped the notice 
of even attentive readers that the comparatively uninteresting cha- 
racter of Sir Walter’s heroes had always been studied among a class 
of youths who were simply incapable of doing anything seriously 
wrong; and could only be embarrassed by the consequences of their 
levity or imprudence. 

But there is another difference in the woof of a Waverley novel 
from the cobweb of a modern one, which depends on Scott’s larger 


5 «4 son nom,’ properly. The sentence is one of Victor Cherbuliez’s, in Prosper 
Randoce, which is full of other valuable ones. See the old nurse’s ‘ici bas les 
choses vont de travers, comme un chien qui va a vépres,’ p. 93 ;and compare Prosper’s 
treasures, ‘la petite Vénus, et le petit Christ d’ivoire,’ p. 121; also Madame Bre- 
hanne’s request for the divertissement of ‘quelque belle batterie 4 coups de couteau’ 
with Didier’s answer. ‘ Hélas! madame, vous jouez de malheur, ici dans la Dréme, 
l’on se massacre aussi peu que possible,’ p. 33. 

* Edgeworth’s Zales (Hunter, 1827), ‘ Harrington and Ormond,’ vol. iii. p. 260. 

7 Alice of Salisbury, Alice Lee, Alice Bridgnorth. 

® Scott’s father was habitually ascetic. ‘I have heard his son tell that it was 
common with him, if any one observed that the soup was good, to taste it again, and 
say, “ Yes—it is too good, bairns,” and dash a tumbler of cold water into his plate.’ 
—Lockhart’s Life (Black, Edinburgh, 1869), vol. i. p. 312. In other places I refer 
to this book in the simple form of ‘ L.’ 
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view of human life. Marriage is by no means, in his conception of 
man and woman, the most important business of their existence ;* 
-nor love the only reward to be proposed to their virtue or exertion. 
It is not in his reading of the laws of Providence a necessity that 
virtue should, either by love or any other external blessing, be re- 
warded at all; '° and marriage is in all cases thought of as a consti- 
tuent of the happiness of life, but not as its only interest, still less 
its only aim. And upon analysing with some care the motives of his 
principal stories, we shall often find that the love in them is merely a 
light by which the sterner features of character are to be irradiated, 
and that the marriage of the hero is as subordinate to the main bent 
of the story as Henry the Fifth’s courtship of Katherine is to the 
battle of Agincourt. Nay, the fortunes of the person who is nomi- 
nally the subject of the tale are often little more than a background 
on which grander figures are to be drawn, and deeper fates forth- 
shadowed. The judgments between the faith and chivalry of Scot- 
land at Drumclog and Bothwell bridge owe little of their interest in 
the mind of a sensible reader to the fact that the captain of the 
Popinjay is carried a prisoner to one battle, and returns a prisoner 
from the other: and Scott himself, while he watches the white sail 
that bears Queen Mary for the last time from her native land, very 
nearly forgets to finish his novel, or to tell us—and with small sense 
of any consolation to be had out of that minor cireumstance,— 
that ‘Roland and Catherine were united, spite of their differing 
faiths.’ 

Neither let it be thought for an instant that the slight, and some- 
times scornful, glance with which Scott passes over scenes which a 
novelist of our own day would have analysed with the airs of a philo- 
sopher, and painted with the curiosity of a gossip, indicate any ab- 
sence in his heart of sympathy with the great and sacred elements of 
personal happiness. An era like ours, which has with diligence and 
ostentation swept its heart clear of all the passions once known as 
loyalty, patriotism, and piety, necessarily magnifies the apparent 
force of the one remaining sentiment which sighs through the barren 
chambers, or clings inextricably round the chasms of ruin; nor can 
it but regard with awe the unconquerable spirit which still tempts or 
betrays the sagacities of selfishness into error or frenzy which is 
believed to be love. 

That Scott was never himself, in the sense of the phrase as em- 
ployed by lovers of the Parisian school, ‘ ivre d’amour,’ may be ad- 
mitted without prejudice to his sensibility,"' and that he never knew 


* A young lady sang to me, just before I copied out this page for press, a Miss 
Somebody’s ‘great song,’ ‘ Live, and Love, and Die.’ Had it been written for no- 
thing better than silkworms, it should at least have added—Spin. 

” See passage of introduction to Ivanhoe, wisely quoted in L. vi. 106. 

" See below, note 17, p. 957, on the conclusion of Woodstock. 
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‘Yamor che move’! sol e Valtre stelle,’ was the chief, though unrecog- 
nised, calamity of his deeply chequered life. But the reader of 
honour and feeling will not therefore suppose that the love which: 
Miss Vernon sacrifices, stooping for an instant from her horse, is of 
less noble stamp, or less enduring faith, than that which troubles and 
degrades the whole existence of Consuelo; or that the affection of 
Jeanie Deans for the companion of her childhood, drawn like a field 
of soft blue heaven beyond the cloudy wrack of her sorrow, is less 
fully in possession of her soul than the hesitating and self-reproachful 
impulses under which a modern heroine forgets herself in a boat, or 
compromises herself in the cool of the evening. 

I do not wish to return over the waste ground we have traversed, 
comparing, point by point, Scott’s manner with those of Bermondsey 
and the Faubourgs ; but it may be, perhaps, interesting at this moment 
to examine, with illustration from those Waverley novels which have 
so lately retracted the attention of a fair and gentle public, the 
universal conditions of ‘ style,’ rightly so called, which are in all ages, 
and above all local currents or wavering tides of temporary manners, 
pillars of what is for ever strong, and models of what is for ever fair. 

But I must first define, and that within strict horizon, the works 
of Scott, in which his perfect mind may be known, and his chosen 
ways understood. 

His great works of prose fiction, excepting only the first  half- 
volume of Waverley, were all written in twelve years, 1814-26 (of 
his own age forty-three to fifty-five), the actual time employed in 
their composition being not more than a couple of months out of each 
year; and during that time only the morning hours and spare minutes 
during the professional day. ‘Though the first volume of Waverley 
was begun long ago, and actually lost for a time, yet the other two 
were begun and finished between the 4th of June and the Ist of July, 
during all which I attended my duty in court, and proceeded without 
loss of time or hindrance of business,’ !* 

Few of the maxims for the enforcement of which, in Modern 
Painters, long ago, I got the general character of a lover of paradox, 
are more singular, or more sure, than the statement, apparently so 
encouraging to the idle, that if a great thing can be done at all, it 
can be done easily. But it is in that kind of ease with which a tree 
blossoms after long years of gathered strength, and all Scott’s great 
writings were the recreations of a mind confirmed in dutiful labour, 
and rich with organic gathering of boundless resource. 

Omitting from our count the two minor and ill-finished sketches 
of the Black Dwarf and Legend of Montrose, and, for a reason pre- 
sently to be noticed, the unhappy St. Ronan’s, the memorable ro- 
mances of Scott are eighteen, falling into three distinct, groups, 
containing six each. 


wh. Tv. ITT. 
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The first group is distinguished from the other two by characters 
of strength and felicity which never more appeared after Scott was 
struck down by his terrific illness in 1819. It includes Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, Old Mortality, and The 
Heart of Midlothian. 

The composition of these occupied the mornings of his happiest 
days, between the ages of 43 and 48. On the 8th of April, 1819 
(he was 48 on the preceding 15th of August) he began for the first 
time to dictate—being unable for the exertion of writing—The Bride 
of Lammermuir, ‘ the affectionate Laidlaw beseeching him to stop 
dictating, when his audible suffering filled every pause. “ Nay, 
Willie,” he answered, “only see that the doors are fast. I would 
fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool to ourselves; but as for 
giving over work, that can only be when Iam in woollen.”’'* From 
this time forward the brightness of joy and sincerity of inevitable 
humour, which perfected the imagery of the earlier novels, are wholly 
absent, except in the two short intervals of health unaccountably 
restored, in which he wrote Redgauntlet and Nigel. 

It is strange, but only a part of the general simplicity of Scott’s 
genius, that these revivals of earlier power were unconscious, and 
that the time of extreme weakness in which he wrote St. Ronan’s 
Well, was that in which he first asserted his own restoration. 

It is also a deeply interesting characteristic of his noble nature 
that he never gains anything by sickness; the whole man breathes or 
faints as one creature: the ache that stiffens a limb chills his heart, 
and every pang of the stomach paralyses the brain. It is not so 
with inferior minds, in the workings of which it is often impossible 
to distinguish native from narcotic fancy, and the throbs of conscience 
from those of indigestion. Whether in exaltation or languor, the 
colours of mind are always morbid, which gleam on the sea for the 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ and through the casements on ‘St. Agnes’ Eve ;” 
but Scott is at once blinded and stultified by sickness; never has a 
fit of the cramp without spoiling a chapter, and is perhaps the only 
author of vivid imagination who never wrote a foolish word but when 
he was ill. 

It remains only to be noticed on this point that any strong 
natural excitement, affecting the deeper springs of his heart, would 
at once restore his intellectual powers in all their fulness, and that, 
far towards their sunset: but that the strong will on which he prided 
himself, though it could trample upon pain, silence grief, and compel 
industry, never could warm his imagination, or clear the judgment in 
his darker hours. 

I believe that this power of the heart over the intellect is common 
to all great men: but what the special character of emotion was, 


18 L, vi. 67. 
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that alone could lift Scott above the power of death, I am about to 
ask the reader, in a little while, to observe with joyful care. 

The first series of romances then, above named, are all that exhibit 
the emphasis of his unharmed faculties. The second group, com- 
posed in the three years subsequent to illness all but mortal, bear 
every one of them more or less the seal of it. 

They consist of the Bride of Lammermuir, Ivanhoe, the Monas- 
tery, the Abbot, Kenilworth, and the Pirate.“ The marks of 
broken heaith on all these are essentially twofold—prevailing melan- 
choly, and fantastic improbability. Three of the tales are agonisingly 
tragic, the Abbot scarcely less so in its main event, and Ivanhoe 
deeply wounded through all its bright panoply; while even in that 
most powerful of the series, the impossible archeries and axestrokes, 
the incredibly opportune appearances of Locksley, the death of Ulrica, 
and the resuscitation of Athelstane, are partly boyish, partly feverish. 
Caleb in the Bride, Triptolemus and Halcro in the Pirate, are all 
laborious, and the first incongruous; half a volume of the Abbot is 
spent in extremely dull detail of Roland’s relations with his fellow- 
servants and his mistress, which have nothing whatever to do with 
the future story ; and the lady of Avenel herself disappears after the 
first volume, ‘like a snaw-wreath when it’s thaw, Jeanie.’ The 
public has for itself pronounced on the Monastery, though as much 
too harshly as it has foolishly praised the horrors of Ravenswood 
and the nonsense of Jvanhoe; because the modern public finds in 
the torture and adventure of these, the kind of excitement which it 
seeks at an opera, while it has no sympathy whatever with the 
pastoral happiness of Glendearg, or with the lingering simplicities 
of superstition which give historical likelihood to the legend of the 
White Lady. 

But both this despised tale and its sequel have Scott’s heart in 
them. The first was begun to refresh himself in the intervals of 
artificial labour on Ivanhoe. ‘It was a relief,’ he said, ‘ to interlay 
the scenery most familiar to me with the strange world for which I 
had to draw so much on imagination.’'* Through all the closing 
scenes of the second he is raised to his own true level by his love 

4 ¢ One other such novel, and there’s an end; but who can last for ever? who 
ever lasted so long? ’—Sydney Smith (of the Pirate) to Jeffrey, December 30, 1821. 
(Letters, vol, ii. p. 223.) 

8 L. vi. p. 188. Compare the description of Fairy Dean, vii. 192. 

16 All, alas! were now in a great measure so written. Ivanhoe, The Monastery, 
The Abbot, and Kenilworth were all published between December 1819 and January 
1821, Constable & Co. giving five thousand guineas for the remaining copyright of 
them, Scott clearing ten thousand before the bargain was completed ; and before 
the Fortunes of Nigel issued from the press Scott had exchanged instruments and 
received his bookseller’s bills for no less than four ‘ works of fiction,’ not one of them 
otherwise described in the deeds of agreement, to be produced in unbroken succes- 
sion, each of them to fill up at least three volumes, but with proper saring clauses as to 
inorease of copy money in case any of them should run to four; and within two years 
all this anticipation had been wiped off by Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, 
St. Ronan’s Well, and Ped Gauntlet. 
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for the queen. And within the code of Scott’s work to which I am 
about to appeal for illustration of his essential powers, I accept the 
Monastery and Abbot, and reject from it the remaining four of this 
group. 

The last series contains two quite noble ones, Redgauntlet and 
Nigel; two of very high value, Durward and Woodstock; the 
slovenly and diffuse Peveri/, written for the trade ; the sickly Tales 
of the Crusaders, and the entirely broken and diseased St. Ronan’s 
Well. This last I throw out of count altogether, and of the rest, 
accept only the four first named as sound work ; so that the list of 
the novels in which I propose to examine his methods and ideal 
standards, reduces itself to these following twelve (named in order 
of production): Waverley, Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, Rob 
Roy, Old Mortality, the Heart of Midlothian, the Monastery, the 
Abbot, the Fortunes of Nigel, Quentin Durward, and Woodstock." 

It is, however, too late to enter on my subject in this article, 
which I may fitly close by pointing out some of the merely verbal 
characteristics of his style, illustrative in little ways of the questions 
we have been examining, and chiefly of the one which may be most 
embarrassing to many readers, the difference, namely, between 
Character and disease. 

One quite distinctive charm in the Waverleys is their modified 
use of the Scottish dialect; but it has not generally been observed, 
either by their imitators, or the authors of different taste who have 
written for a later public, that there is a difference between the 
dialect of a language, and its corruption. 

A dialect is formed in any district where there are persons of 
intelligence enough to use the language itself in all its fineness and 
force, but under the particular conditions of life, climate, and temper, 
which introduce words peculiar to the scenery, forms of word and 
idioms of sentence peculiar to the race, and pronunciations indicative 
of their character and disposition. 

Thus ‘ burn’ (of a streamlet) is a word possible only in a country 
where there are brightly running waters, ‘lassie,’ a word possible 
only where girls are as free as the rivulets, and ‘ auld,’ a form of the 
southern -‘ old,’ adopted by a race of finer musical ear than the 
English. 

On the contrary, mere deteriorations, or coarse, stridulent, and, in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase, ‘ broad’ forms of utterance, are not 
dialects at all, having nothing dialectic in them, and all phrases 
developed in states of rude employment, and restricted intercourse, 
are injurious to the tone and narrowing to the power of the language 
they affect. Mere breadth of accent does not spoil a dialect as long 


Woodstock was finished 26th March 1826. He knew then Of his ruin; and 
wrote in bitterness, but not in weakness. The closing pages ate ‘the most beautiful 
of the book. But a month afterwards Lady Scott died ; gnd he never wrote glad 
word more, 
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as the speakers are men of varied idea and good intelligence; but 
the moment the life is contracted by mining, millwork, or any 
oppressive and monotonous labour, the accents and phrases become 
debased. It is part of the popular folly of the day to find pleasure 
in trying to write and spell these abortive, crippled, and more or 
less brutal forms of human speech. 

Abortive, crippled, or brutal, are however not necessarily ‘ cor- 
rupted’ dialects. Corrupt language is that gathered by ignorance, 
invented by vice, misused by insensibility, or minced and mouthed by 
affectation, especially in the attempt to deal with words of which only 
half the meaning is understood, or half the sound heard. Mrs, 
Gamp’s ‘ aperiently so’—and the ‘ underminded’ with primal sense 
of undermine, of—I forget which gossip, in the Mill on the Floss, 
are master- and mistress-pieces in this latter kind. Mrs. Malaprop’s 
‘ allegories on the banks of the Nile’ are in a somewhat higher order 
of mistake: Mrs. Tabitha Bramble’s ignorance is vulgarised by her 
selfishness, and Winifred Jenkins’ by her conceit. The ‘wot’ of 
Noah Claypole, and the other degradations of cockneyism (Sam 
Weller and his father are in nothing more admirable than in the 
power of heart and sense that can purify even these) ; the ‘ trewth’ 
of Mr. Chadband, and ‘natur’ of Mr. Squeers, are examples of the 
corruption of words by insensibility: the use of the word ‘ bloody’ in 
modern low English is a deeper corruption, not altering the form of 
the word, but defiling the thought in it. 

Thus much being understood, I shall proceed to examine tho- 
roughly a fragment of Scott’s Lowland Scottish dialect ; not choosing 
it of the most beautiful kind ; on the contrary, it shall be a piece reach- 
ing as low down as he ever allows Scotch to go—it is perhaps the only 
unfair patriotism in him, that if ever he wants a word or two of really 
villanous slang, he gives it in English or Dutch—not Scotch. 

I had intended in the close of this paper to analyse and com- 
pare the characters of Andrew Fairservice and Richie Moniplies, 
for examples, the former of innate evil, unaffected by external in- 
fluences, and undiseased, but distinct from natural goodness as 4 
nettle is distinct from balm or lavender; and the latter of innate 
goodness, contracted and pinched by circumstance, but still un- 
diseased, as an oak-leaf crisped by frost, not by the worm. This, 
with much else in my mind, I must put off; but the careful study of 
one sentence of Andrew’s will give us a good deal to think of. 

I take his account of the rescue of Glasgow Cathedral at the 
time of the Reformation. 

Ah! it’s a brave kirk—nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and curliewurlies and open- 
steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason-wark, that will stand as lang as 
the warld, keep hands and gunpowther aff it. It had amaist a douncome lang 
syne at the Reformation, when they pu’d doun the kirks of St. Andrews and 
Perth, and thereawa’, to cleanse them o’ Papery, and idolatry, and image-worship, 


and surplices, and sic-like rags o’ the muckle hure that sitteth on seven hills, as if 
ane wasna braid eneugh for her auld hinder end. Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, 
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and o’ the Barony, and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they behoved to come into 
Glasgow ae fair morning, to try their hand on purging the High Kirk o’ Popish nick- 
nackets. But the townsmen o’ Glasgow, they were feared their auld edifice might 
slip the girths in gaun through siccan rough physic, sae they rang the common 
bell, and assembled the train-bands wi’ took o’ drum. By good luck, the worthy 
James Rabat was Dean o’ Guild that year—(and a gude mason he was himsell, 
made him the keener to keep up the auld bigging), and the trades assembled, and 
offered downright battle to the commons, rather than their kirk should coup the 
crans, as others had done elsewhere. It wasna for luve co’ Paperie—na, na !—nane 
could ever say that o’ the trades 0’ Glasgow—Sae they sune came to an agreement 
to take a’ the idolatrous statues of sants (sorrow be on them !) out o’ their neuks— 
And sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken in pieces by Scripture warrant, and 
flung into the Molendinar burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat when the 
flaes are kaimed aff her, and a’body was alike pleased. And I hae heard wise folk 
say, that if the same had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform wad just 
hae been as pure as it is e’en now, and we wad hae mair Christian-like kirks ; for 
I hae beeh sae lang in England, that naething will drived out o’ my head, that the 
dog-kennel at Osbaldistone-Hall is better than mony a house o’ God in Scotland. 




















Now this sentence is in the first place a piece of Scottish history 
of quite inestimable and concentrated value. Andrew’s temperament 
isthe type of a vast class of Scottish—shall we call it ‘ sow-thistlian’ 
—mind, which necessarily takes the view of either Pope or saint 
that the thistle in Lebanon took of the cedar or lilies in Lebanon; 
and the entire force of the passions which, in the Scottish re- 
volution, foretold and forearmed the French one, is told in this one 
paragraph ; the coarseness of it, observe, being admitted, not for the 
sake of the laugh, any more than an onion in broth merely for its 
flavour, but for the meat of it; the inherent constancy of that 
coarseness being a fact in this order of mind, and an essential part 
of the history to be told. 

Secondly, observe that this speech, in the religious passion of it, 
such as there may be, is entirely sincere. Andrew is a thief, a liar, 
a coward, and, in the Fair service from which he takes his name, a 
hypocrite ; but in the form of prejudice, which is all that his mind 
is capable of in the place of religion, he is entirely sincere. He does 
not in the least pretend detestation of image worship to please his 
master, or any one else; he honestly scorns the ‘carnal morality '* as 
dowd and fusionless as rue-leaves at Yule’ of the sermon in the upper 
cathedral; and when wrapt in critical attention to the ‘real savour 
o’ doctrine’ in the crypt, so completely forgets the hypocrisy of his 
fair service as to return his master’s attempt to disturb him with hard 
punches of the elbow. 

Thirdly. He is a man of no mean sagacity, quite up to the average 
standard of Scottish common sense, not a low one; and, though in- 
capable of understanding any manner of lofty thought or passion, is 
a shrewd measurer of weaknesses, and not without a spark or two of 
kindly feeling. See first his sketch of his master’s character to Mr. 
Hammorgaw, beginning: ‘ He’s no a’thegither sae void o’ sense, 
































18 Compare Mr. Spurgeon’s not unfrequent orations on the same subject. 
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neither ;’ and then the close of the dialogue: ‘ But the lad’s no a bad 
lad after a’, and he needs some carefu’ body to look after him.’ 

Fourthly. He is a good workman; knows his own business well, 
and can judge of other craft, if sound, or otherwise. 

All these four qualities of him must be known before we can 
understand this single speech. Keeping them in mind, I take it up, 
word by word. 

You observe, in the outset, Scott makes no attempt whatever to 
indicate accents or modes of pronunciation by changed spelling, 
‘ unless the word becomes a quite definitely new, and scarcely write- 
able one. The Scottish way of pronouncing ‘ James,’ for instance, is 
entirely peculiar, and extremely pleasant to the ear. But it is so, 
just because it does not change the word into Jeems, nor into Jims, 
nor into Jawms. A modern writer of dialects would think it amusing 
to use one or other of these ugly spellings. But Scott writes the 
name in pure English, knowing that a Scots reader will speak it 
rightly, and an English one be wise in letting it alone. On the other 
hand he writes ‘ weel’ for ‘ well,’ because that word is complete in 
its change, and may be very closely expressed by the double e. The 
ambiguous ‘ w’s in ‘ gude’ and ‘ sune’ are admitted, because far liker 
the sound than the double o would be, and that in ‘ hure,’ for grace’ 
sake, tosoften the word ;—-so also‘ flaes’ for ‘fleas.’ ‘Mony’ for ‘many’ 
is again positively right in sound, and ‘ neuk’ differs from our ‘ nook’ 
in sense, and is not the same word at all, as we shall presently see. 

Secondly, observe, not a word is corrupted in any indecent haste, 
slowness, slovenliness, or incapacity of pronunciation. There is no 
lisping, drawling, slobbering, or snuffling : the speech is as clear as a 
bell and as keen as an arrow: and its elisions and contractions are 
either melodious, (‘na,’ for ‘not,’—‘ pu’d,’ for ‘ pulled,’) or as normal 
as in a Latin verse. The long words are delivered without the 
slightest bungling; and ‘ bigging’ finished to its last g. 

I take the important words now in their places. 

Brave. The old English sense of the word in ‘to go brave’ 
retained, expressing Andrew’s sincere and respectful admiration. 
Had he meant to insinuate a hint of the church’s being too fine, he 
would have said ‘ braw.’ 

Kirk. This is of course just as pure and unprovincial a word as 
‘ Kirche,’ or ‘ église.’ 

Whigmaleerie. I cannot get at the root of this word, but it is 
one showing that the speaker is not bound by classic rules, but will 
use any syllables that enrich his meaning. ‘ Nipperty-tipperty ’ (of 
his master’s ‘ poetry-nonsense’) is another word of the same class. 
‘Curlieurlie’ is of course just as pure as Shakespeare’s ‘ Hurly- 
burly.’ But see first suggestion of the idea to Scott at Blair-Adam 
(L. vi. 264), 

Opensteek hems. More description, or better, of the later Gothic 
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cannot be put into four syllables. ‘Steek,’ melodious for stitch, has 
a combined sense of closing or fastening. And note that the later 
Gothic, being precisely what Scott knew best (in Melrose) and liked 
best, it is, here as elsewhere, quite as much himself !* as Frank, that 
he is laughing at, when he laughs with Andrew, whose ‘ opensteek 
hems’ are only a ruder metaphor for his own ‘ willow-wreaths changed 
to stone.’ 

Gunpowther. ‘-Ther’ is a lingering vestige of the French ¢ -dre.’ 

Syne. One of the melodious and mysterious Scottish words which 
have partly the sound of wind and stream in them, and partly the 
range of softened idea which is lixe a distance of blue hills over 
border land (‘ far in the distant Cheviot’s blue’). Perhaps even the 
least sympathetic ‘ Englisher’ might recognise this, if he heard ‘ Old 
Long Since’ vocally substituted for the Scottish words to the air. I 
do not know the root; but the word’s proper meaning is not ‘ since,’ 
but before or after an interval of some duration, ‘as weel sune as 
syne. ‘ But first on Sawnie gies a ca’, Syne, bauldly in she enters.’ 

Behoved (to come). A rich word, with peculiar idiom, always 
used more or less ironically of anything done under a partly mistaken 
and partly pretended notion of duty. 

Siccan. Far prettier, and fuller in meaning than ‘such.’ It 
contains an added sense of wonder ; and means properly ‘ so great ’ 
or ‘so unusual.’ 

Took (o’ drum). Classical ‘ tuck’ from Italian ‘ toccata,’ the pre- 
luding ‘touch ’ or flourish, on any instrument (but see Johnson under 
word ‘ tucket,’ quoting Othello). The deeper Scottish vowels are used 
here to mark the deeper sound of the bass drum, as in more solemn 
warning. 

Bigging. The only word in all the sentence of which the Scottish 
form is less melodious than the English, ‘and what for no,’ seeing 
that Scottish architecture is mostly little beyond Bessie Bell’s and 
Mary Gray’s? ‘They biggit a bow’re by yon burnside, and theekit 
it ow're wi rashes.’ But it is pure Anglo-Saxon in roots ; see glossary 
to Fairbairn’s edition of the Douglas Virgil, 1710. 

Coup. Another of the much-embracing words ; short for ‘ upset,’ 
but with a sense of awkwardness as the inherent cause of fall ; compare 
Richie Moniplies (also for sense of *behoved’): ‘ Ae auld hirplin 
deevil of a potter behoved just to step in my way, and offer me a 
pig (earthen pot—etym. dub.), as he said “just to put my Scotch 
ointment in;” and I gave him a push, as but natural, and the 
tottering deevil coupit owre amang his own pigs, and damaged a 
score of them.’ So also Dandie Dinmont in the postchaise: ‘’Od! 
I hope they'll no coup us.’ 

© There are three definite and intentional portraits of himself, in the novels, each 
giving a separate part of himself: Mr. Oldbuck, {Frank Osbaldistone, and Alan 
Fairford. 
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The Crans. Idiomatic; root unknown to me, but it means ip 
this use, full, total, and without recovery. 

Molendinar. From ‘molendinum,’ the grinding-place. I do 
not know if actually the local name,” or Scott’s invention. Com- 
pare Sir Piercie’s ‘ Molinaras.’ But at all events used here with bye- 
sense of degradation of the formerly idle saints to grind at the mill, 

Crouse. Courageous, softened with a sense of comfort. 

Jika. Again a word with azure distance, including the whole 
sense of ‘each’ and ‘every.’ The reader must carefully and reverently 
distinguish these comprehensive words, which gather two or more per- 
fectly understood meanings into one chord of meaning, and are har- 
monies more than words, from the above-noted blunders between two 
half-hit meanings, struck as a bad piano-player strikes the edge of ano- 
ther note. In English we have fewer of these combined thoughts ; so 
that Shakespeare rather plays with the distinct lights of his words, than 
meltsthemintoone. Soagain Bishop Douglasspells,and doubtless spoke, 
the word ‘ rose,’ differently, according to his purpose ; if as the chief or 
governing ruler of flowers, ‘ rois,’ but if only in her own beauty, rose, 

Christian-like. The sense of the decency and order proper to 
Christianity is stronger in Scotland than in any other country, and 
the word ‘ Christian’ more distinctly opposed to ‘beast.’ Hence the 
back-handed cut at the English for their over-pious care of dogs. 

I am a little surprised myself at the length to which this ex- 
amination of one sma!l piece of Sir Walter’s first-rate work has 
carried us, but here I must end for this time, trusting, if the Editor 
of the Nineteenth Century permit me, yet to trespass, perhaps more 
than once, on his readers’ patience ; but, at all events, to examine 
in a following paper the technical characteristics of Scott’s own style, 
both in prose and verse, together with Byron’s, as opposed to our 
fashionably recent dialects and rhythms; the essential virtues of 
language, in both the masters of the old school, hinging ultimately, 
little as it might be thought, on certain unalterable views of. theirs 

concerning the code called ‘of the Ten Commandments,’ wholly at 
variance with the dogmas of automatic morality which, summed 
again by the witches’ line, ‘Fair is foul, and foul is fair,’ hover 
through the fog and filthy air of our prosperous England. 


JoHN Ruskin. 


2% Andrew knows Latin, and might have coined the word in his conceit; but, 
writing to a kind friend in Glasgow, I find the brook was called ‘Molyndona ’ even 
before the building of the Sub-dean Mill in 1446, See also account of the locality 
in Mr. George’s admirable volume, Old Glasgow, pp. 129, 149, &c. The Protestantism 
of Glasgow, since throwing that powder of saints into her brook. Kidron, has pre- 
sented it with other pious offerings ; and my friend goes on to say that the brook, 
once famed for the purity of its waters (much used for bleaching), ‘has for nearly 
a hundred years been acrawling stream of loathsomeness. It is now bricked over, 
and a carriage-way made on the top of it; underneath the foul mess still passes 
through the heart of the city, tili it falls into the Clyde close to the harbour.’ 













SOME INDIAN SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIA. 


Tur accession of a Liberal Ministry to power will, in all likelihood, 
affect the principles upon which India has hitherto been governed. 
The members of the present Government were able to perceive, 
whilst in Opposition, from an independent standpoint, the mistakes 
which vitiated the policy of their predecessors in office, and to realise, 
to a certain extent, the absence of sympathy between the rulers and 
the ruled which characterised the direction of affairs until now. The 
hope, therefore, entertained on all sides in India that the commence- 
ment of a fresh régime will inaugurate a more Liberal policy in that 
country, can hardly be considered illegitimate or irrational. The 
difficulties which surround all Indian questions, and prevent English- 
men from ascertaining genuine Indian public opinion, lead to the 
impression that it will not be inopportune at the present moment to 
place on record a few suggestions, from an Indian point of view, for 
the consideration of those to whose hands the destiny of the country 
has been confided. 

The first thing to which the serious attention of the Liberal 
Ministry will probably be directed is the financial condition of India 
and the system of taxation in force there. In fact, the rehabilitation 
of Indian finances is a question of the greatest emergency, and any 
delay in grappling with it will be a grievous mistake. The partial 
repeal of the duty on imported cotton goods, by which the Indian 
Government abandoned without any tangible reason a considerable 
amount of revenue, was one of those mistakes which leave their mark 
on the mind of the people for long periods of time. It gave rise to 
an impression, not without reason, that the interests of the people of 
India were sacrificed in deference to the wishes of a portion of the 
British community; and this opinion obtained public utterance in 
various quarters. It is a fact which has been lately recognised 
by one of the leading Liberal statesmen in England, that the cotton 
duties are not maintained for protective purposes, but rather for fiscal 
reasons and exigencies, An indirect tax of this nature is more in con- 
formity with the wishes of the people than any direct form of taxation; 
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und while it saves the Government much odium, it spares the popu- 
lation from the tender mercies of the tax-collector. The people, 
as a body, approved of the duty levied on cotton goods, because its 
incidence was hardly perceptible to them. The Government having 
abandoned a portion of the revenue, recourse was had to other measures 
to recoup the loss thereby sustained. That to a certain extent the 
License Tax was designed to answer this purpose can hardly be doubted. 
Possibly it was also intended that this tax should provide an insurance 
fund against famines. The object in view may have been very 
commendable, but the method adopted for carrying it into effect 
certainly deserves no commendation. A more mischievous measure, 
or one more calculated to bring the Government into disrepute with 
the mass of the population, could not have been devised. Those who 
know the impecunious condition of the general body of the people, 
how they live from hand to mouth, can imagine the hardships to 
which they were subjected at the hands of the smaller satellites of 
Government. The cases of gross oppression which were investigated 
and exposed in the Presidency towns served to throw considerable 
light on the condition of affairs in the Moffussil. 

The amount realised by Government does not represent the entire 
sum extracted from the taxpayers. The collectors and assessors have 
always to be assisted by informers (as was publicly admitted in open 
court by one of the collecting officers), and these informers, who 
render their services gratis to the State, recoup themselves for their 
trouble from those who have to pay the tax. In a poor country like 
India, where the mass of the population is steeped in ignorance, 
where the English officials are inaccessible to the general run of the 
community, and where there is little public opinion, an indirect tax 
weighing lightly on the people, requiring no tax-gatherer and no 
informer for its practical working, is in every way preferable to direct 
taxation. 

It would seem, however, that this principle has been entirely lost 
sight of in India in every measure adopted heretofore for the adjust- 
ment of the finances. It would seem also that the men chiefly 
responsible for the introduction of the License Tax are yet unaware 
of the peculiarly obnoxious character this impost assumes when 
worked by the agency of informers and unpaid assessors. Some dim 
inkling of the hardships entailed on the people has led to the 
exemption of the poorest classes from the operation of the Act; the 
relief afforded is, however, very partial. Now that the surplus is 
acknowledged to be a dream of the past, it is idle to expect,‘whilst 
the financial direction remains in the present hands, that the tax 
will be repealed. Not even at the time when the idea of a surplus 
was first, started, and many Alnaschar-like plans built upon it, did the 
repeal of the License Tax, or its substitution by some indirect form 
of taxation, ever enter the heads of the financial authorities. 'The 
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simplicity with which the idea was formed and put forward before 
the public in India, was matched by the avidity with which it was 
accepted in England. But in India it was never supposed for a 
moment that the optimistic views entertained by the Finance 
Minister had any foundation in fact. Those who knew how, before 
this, subsequent eveuts had always falsified the Budget estimates of 
Sir John Strachey, raised their warning voices against implicitly 
trusting to the figures given in the last Budget. It was pointed out 
that, in 1876-77, the actual expenditure exceeded the Budget esti- 
mate by 3,094,655/.; in 1877-78, by 5,180,400/.; in 1878-79, by 
over 1,000,000/. ; and in 1879-80, by over 1,500,000/. The Anglo- 
Indian press persistently called attention to the lavish expenditure 
going on in the military department. The Bombay Review, in a 
trenchant article of the 14th of February last, spoke out vigorously. 
A portion of the article is worth quoting :— 


Therefore the first and pressing duty the Indian press has to fulfil, is to trace 
the items and sum up the totals of the huge expenditure rapidly accumulating 
month by month. The tale thereof is being studiously and skilfully concealed ; 
but, though the task is thus rendered difficult, our daily contemporaries with 
space and resources at their command ought to be equal to the occasion. Unfor- 
tunately they will, for the present, be a day after the fair, as the financial statement, 
cunningly concocted on the disingenuous principle we have described, must now be 
nearly ready for launching. All the more need is there for those who have any 
sincere care for the permanent welfare of India, and who cherish some sense of 
political equity, to be up and doing. We are glad to see that an attempt in the 
direction we have indicated is being made by one of our Calcutta contemporaries 
(Indian Daily News), though in a somewhat mild and apologetic fashion. We 
wish our space permitted us to extract the articles on the subject from that paper 
of the 6th and 7th; but we give the reference, so that other writers may, per- 
chance, be induced to pusa the argument a stage further. Our contemporary 
. makes a very good point in demanding that strict current account shall be taken 
of all extra expenditure caused by the Afghan war. Though this order would 
chiefly affect the military department—to which the News appears to confine its 
attention—it should be extended in every direction where the present strain is 
felt. Not only the transport and ‘ followers’ services are squandering money ‘like 
fun,’ but the public works, the railways, and the marine, besides several branches of 
ordinary civil service, are contributing to the hemorrhage now going on so freely. 
The columns of our contemporaries in northern India are full of indications of 
lavish outlay, within our borders, on transport, service on railways, on supplies and 
munitions of war; while the devil’s cauldron, over the border, is being stirred 
merrily to the emphatic refrain of d——— the expense, subsidies squandered on tribes 
who are barely kept at bay, and ready rupees being flung broadcast for supplies in 
the Passes and st Kabul. Our Calcutta contemporary is quite right in demanding 
that account shall be taken now of these headlong disbursements; and very pro- 
perly adds— delay (in rendering these current accounts) should involve the re- 


moval of the (head) officer responsible in each case.’ 


Whilst almost every public journal in India was calling the attention 


of Government to ‘ the cataract of unavowed expenditure,’ i, is absurd 
to suppose that the responsible parties were not aware/ofthe fact 
until now. Of course, no one is prepared to say that 
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put forward designedly. The wonder is, that it was persistently believed 
in, despite the plainest evidence to the contrary. And even now it 
would appear, from the telegraphic summary of the Government of 
India’s despatch contained in the papers of the 6th of May, that in cer- 
tain quarters there is a desire to slur over hard facts. ‘ But for the 
war,’ it is said, ‘ there would have been a surplus of four millions both 
in the past and present years.’ ‘ But for the war!’ Within the last 
four years, the public debt has grown by twenty millions; within the 
last ten years, the gross expenditure has increased by fifteen or six- 
teen millions; whilst within the last six years, the army expenditure 
has admittedly increased by three millions. Making every allowance 
for augmented railway returns and larger opium receipts, is there 
any valid ground for supposing that the additional revenue, derivable 
from these and other accidental sources, would enable the two ends to 
meet? The revenue derived from opium is of the most precarious 
character, and the abnormal gains of this year may not improbably 
lead next year to a large fluctuation contrariwise. Persia has com- 
menced to compete vigorously with India in the opium market; and 
once the practical monopoly which now exists ceases, all reliance on 
the opium yield may safely be abandoned in financial calculations. 
Again, it is uncertain how far the proceeds of the reserved stocks of 
opium of former years have entered into the Budget estimate for the 
present year. The stoppage of public works cannot possibly be 
permanent. To say, therefore, that but for the war there would 
have been a surplus of four millions, is a stretch of the imagination. 
Not only, at the present moment, is there no surplus, but .there is a 
deficit of about four millions. Some people are inclined to believe 
that even this is under-estimated. How is this deficit to be met? 
Should the difficulty be tided over by a loan, it is to be feared the 
Finance Minister of the future will find no little trouble in paying 
the interest out of the general revenue. Let us hope that England 
will partially lighten the burden by undertaking the payment of a 
portion of the cost of the Afghan war. This even would afford only 
a partial and temporary relief. The finances of India, in order to be 
placed on a satisfactory basis, will have to be handled delicately, yet 
vigorously. The partial abandonment of the duty on cotton goods is 
already producing the effects all along anticipated. Goods which 
come within the exempted category are alone manufactured and sent 
out to India. No duty, of course, is leviable thereupon. The entire 
import duty on cotton goods may be considered as virtually aban- 
doned. With the virtual abandonment of the import duties, the 
export duty on rice will have to go, as seems to be anticipated by Sir 
J. Strachey himself. What this means may safely be commended to 
the attention of earnest people in England. Already the export of 
rice has reached an unprec dented extent in India, and exercises no 
little influence on the fluctuations in the price of the staple food of 
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the country. Speculators and traders will gain chiefly by the abolition 
of the export duty on rice, as they have done by the reduction of the 
salt duty in certain parts of India. The loss to the public revenue 
will accentuate the misery of the people. In view of these facts 
it is puerile to talk about the war being the only disturbing element 
in financial calculations. 

A sifting inquiry, such as has been suggested by Mr. Faweett, 
into the financial condition of India, will probably show that the 
only branch of the public revenue which possesses any real elasticity 
and where an enhancement might safely be effected without creating 
great popular discontent, consists in the income derived from the 
Customs and Excise Departments. The incidence of the License or 
the Income Tax can never be fairly apportioned or equalised, nor can 
their collection be altogether free from those evils to which attention 
has already been directed. , 

All direct forms of taxation are, therefore, strongly to be depre- 
cated. There remains, then, the question of indirect taxation, which 
must be fairly discussed in order to determine what margin was still 
left for the Indian Government in that direction. The reimposition 
of the cotton duties also deserves serious consideration. This task, 
however, must be approached without the fear of hurting the sus- 
ceptibilities of English constituencies and British manufacturers. The 
idea prevalent in England that the import duties on cotton goods 
are not only repugnant to the theory of free trade, but have the 
effect of pressing heavily on the poorer classes, is absolutely erroneous. 
It would appear that this is the only form of tax that touches them 
most lightly. The cotton duty, like the duty on sugar, reached the 
well-to-do classes, who alone consumed the comparatively high-priced 
foreign fabrics. The wisdom of abandoning taxes upon luxuries, which 
are habitually consumed by the richer portion of the population, upon 


‘purely theoretical grounds, is, to say the least, very doubtful. 


The consumption of ‘ excisable’ articles, which ‘is a legal euphe- 
mism for intoxicating liquors and drugs, seems to progress in the same 
ratio as the advancement of British civilisation. The rich of course 
indulge in imported liquors, whilst the poor betake themselves to 
country-made doashtas, and other intoxicating drinks distilled from 
rice, &e. It would seem that here at least there is ample field for the 
exercise of financial ability. A very excellent Act was passed by the 
Bengal Legislature about a year ago, which has for one of its objects 
the increase of the number of articles upon which an excise duty 
may be levied.'! Its operation might usefully be extended to the whole 
of India. 

The duty on salt is another of those questions which, sooner or 
later, must engage the attention of the Government. This duty has 
been partially reduced in some quarters, and partially enhanced in 

1 The Bengal Excise Act. 
372 
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others. Considering that in the latter case, notably in Madras and 
Bombay, the people are on the whole poorer than in Bengal, one is 
inclined to doubt the financial success of the measure. Then again, 
the partial reduction of the duty in the more favoured parts, whilst 
it has entailed some loss to the revenue, has made no appreciable ~ 
difference in the price of salt. Viewed by the light of practical 
experience, it may be questioned whether the thorough equalisation of 
the duty on salt is feasible. 


That India is on the verge of bankruptcy is a statement which 
has often been put forward, but scarcely ever seriously controverted. 
Whatever truth there may be in it, one fact can hardly be disputed, 
that the mass of the population is worse off now than at any time 
before under British rule. Everywhere the necessaries of life have 
become dear. Undoubtedly, in many cases the standard of living has 
improved, but the consequence is that living costs more than twenty 
yearsago. The value of money has diminished. Trade does not bring 
in much profit. The supply of candidates for Government employ- 
ment is greater than the demand. The cultivators of the soil are im- 
poverished, and the general body of the landowning classes is not 
better off. The wages of labour have increased, but the benefit which 
might be expected from increase of wages in the improvement of the 
condition of the labouring classes is to be seen nowhere. There are a 
few, very few, rich people scattered over the country ; but, as a whole, a 
dead weight seems to hang on the Indian community. The real causes 
of this serious outlook are not far to seek, and may be stated in a few 
words. They are the natural results, partly of the financial difficulties 
of the Government which necessitate the imposition of onerous and 
unpopular taxes, and partly of those circumstances which lead to a 
heavy and incessant drain of large sums of money year after year in 
the shape of savings, pensions, home-charges, &c. Those who know 
the nature of the investments made by English gentlemen in India, 
understand perfectly that a very small fraction of the sums so with- 
drawn finds its way back for ‘opening up the resources of the 
country.’ A taste has grown up on all sides for foreign articles and 
imported goods, all of which have to be paid for in hard cash. It is 
not my wish to decry the taste which has grown up among Indians 
for foreign things. I look upon it as a sign of progress. Nor do I 
find fault with Englishmen, who have rendered their services faithfully 
and loyally to the country, for enjoying their rewards in their own 
fatherland. The fact, however, remains that whereas, under the native 
rule, the wealth of the country continued there, by the necessity of the 
British rule an enormous,portion of its resources is withdrawn, and, 
to a great extent, lost. Various plans have been, from time to time, 
suggested to combat this evil, and to prevent, at least partially, 
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the continuous outflow of the resources of India. One notable sugges- 
tion was that the administration should, as far as practicable, be en- 
trusted to and conducted through the instrumentality of the natives 
of the country, saving thereby the necessity of importing costly 
foreign labour. In 1870 this plan received the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament, and an act was passed embodying the principle 
in a formal statute. It remained, however, a dead letter until a year 
or two ago, when, under the pressure of British public opinion, the 
Government of India framed a set of rules, which the Indian people 
have with one voice declared to be a fiasco. If the educated publie 
opinion of a nation possesses any value in the eyes of statesmen, these 
rules stand condemned as absurd and impracticable. 

The Act of 1870 was passed with the object of placing the 
Indian subjects of Her Majesty on a footing of equality with the 
British European subjects. It authorised the Indian Government to 
appoint natives of India of proved merit and ability to offices of trust 
and emolument, without regard to the fact whether they belonged to 
the Civil Service or not. There was no question of a difference of 
pay between European and native officials involved in the object of 
the Act. It is undoubtedly true that the primary principle in view 
was to save India from bankruptcy and collapse by utilising in- 
digenous labour, and stopping the needless influx of the foreign 
element. Had the Act received the hearty concurrence of the Indian 
Government, two practical gains would have resulted therefrom. In 
the first place, much of the wealth which is at the present moment 
necessarily withdrawn, would have remained in its legitimate sphere, 
and gone towards the improvement of the masses. In the second 
place, the waste of public money caused by the retention of offices 
not absolutely needed would have come to an end. The rules, how- 
ever, not only stultify the object of the Act, but negative completely 
the theory upon which the Government has ostensibly proceeded. 
The invidious distinction in the matter of pay between Europeans 
and Indians, besides other disqualifications, would prevent qualified 
natives of India, whose services might be really worth securing, from 
entering the service ; whilst a few unimportant nominations here and 
there can have no appreciable effect on the expenditure of the 
country. If there is any real intention on the part of the authorities 
in India to utilise the acknowledged capacity of the educated 
Indians in the judicial and administrative departments, the principle 
should be carried into effect with the sole object of benefiting the 
country, independently of every consideration for class interests. If 
economy is in view, the pay of all the high officers of Government 
should be cut down, irrespective’ of every question of nationality. In 
every country in the world the emolument of an office serves as the 
standard of its importance in the eyes of the populace. And this is 
particularly the case in India. If the pay of all the high officers of 
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Government were reduced without distinction of race, colour, or 
creed, there would be no fear of invidious comparisons being drawn 
between a European and an Indian employé. It might possibly be 
said: that Indians living in their own country do not require such 
large salaries as Englishmen going out to a foreign land. There 
appear to me to be two fallacies involved in this assumption. Is it 
necessary to import foreign labour to India at a greater cost to do 
thé same work which an Indian would do equally well? If the latter 
cannot perform it as well as a European, cadit questio; an Indian 
should not be placed in any position on any pay whatsoever. On the 
other hand, if both are equally efficient, one can hardly understand 
the reason of importing foreign labour at greater expense. The 
foreigner who makes his choice must fain accept the wages of in- 
digenous labour. This is surely a principle of political economy which 
governs the employment of all labour, wherever there is no monopoly ; 
nor is there any reason why India, because she has no voice in the 
government of the country, should alone be deprived of the benefits 
of this equitable rule. Another question is, Do Englishmen really 
require larger salaries than Indians? No one would suppose it is 
intended to confer such offices as are contemplated under the Act on 
men of the old, old type, now happily extinct, who administered 
justice in the villages of Bengal or Maharashtra dressed in a single 
loin-cloth. It may be assumed that offices of trust and responsibility, 
which require not only capacity and cultivation, but also probity and 
independence, would be conferred on men who form the link between 
Western and Eastern civilisation. The merits of these men have 
frequently been questioned by a new class of Anglo-Indians, but the 
motive is too transparent to deceive anybody. Asa matter of fact, 
the men of culture who are growing up in India under Western 
influences should be considered by a wise Government as forming the 
nucleus of a healthy progressive organisation for the country. The 
style of living among these men is little inferior to that of Europeans. 
They all look forward to bestowing on their children the boons of a 
good English university education. Their ambitions, hopes, and 
aspirations are little behind those of cultivated Englishmen. The 
claims on their charity, on the other hand, are as extensive as their 
dependents are numerous. Can it be contended that the expenses of 
these men are less than those of Englishmen? Young Englishmen, 
going out to India, have, in the majority of cases, only themselves to 
support. They live in ‘chummeries,’ and their expenses are moderate. 
It is self-evident that the theory which has been put forward to 
justify the distinction in the pay of Indian and European officials 
under the new rules, is fallacious. ne may well feel surprised at 
the absurdity of the idea that there could be any gain to the State 
by the introduction of a few extra men into the service on reduced 
salaries whilst the main body continues on the old lines. 
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Turning now to the question of comparative efficiency, as the 
imary element in the consideration of economy, there can be no 
doubt that, taken as a body, the native public servants are as efficient 
asany ordinary European official. In personal integrity, in the simple- 
minded discharge of public duties, and the grasp of administrative 
details, they are not inferior in the smallest degree to any foreigner. 
If there is any tendency in some of them towards sycophantism, they 
cannot be said to stand alone in this respect ; and the system under 
which they exist is directly responsible for the growth of this repre- 
hensible habit among them as well as among foreigners. Personal 
integrity does not consist in incorruptibility alone ; it implies that in- 
corruptibility should be joined to freedom from all kinds of prejudices 
and predilections which warp the judgment. As a rule, whether 
from force of circumstances or otherwise, Indian officials are singularly 
free from prejudices. Besides, a European, however well-intentioned, 
labours always under certain disadvantages in the satisfactory dis- 
charge of his duties. His ignorance of the habits, customs, and 
usages of the people over whom he happens to be placed, and his 
imperfect knowledge of the vernacular languages, seriously interfere 
with his efficiency. Frequent miscarriages of justice are occasioned 
simply by want of knowledge on the part of the officers of the 
language of the people, and their modes of life and thought. 

The judicial capacity of the Indians is universally admitted. The 
deputy-magistrates and other subordinate executive officers, who 
practically carry on the work of administration all over the country, 
attest the administrative talent of the native officials. With these 
facts staring one in the face, it is the height of unreasonableness to in- 
sist upon the continuance of imported labour. If the obnoxious rules 
are abrogated, as it is to be hoped they soon will be, care should be 
taken to avoid all invidious distinctions between native and foreign 
employés. In making nominations regard should be had to the 
status of the individual nominee at the time. For example, if an 
officer happened to be drawing Rs. 700 per month when so nominated, 
he should be considered eligible for an equivalent office in the Civil 
Service, say a joint magistracy. Were some such line of action as is 
here indicated to be adopted, there can be no question of an. inter- 
ference with vested interests, assuming that ‘ vested interests’ have 
any right to be thought of in a matter of absolute justice. 

As regards the question whether the number of British officials 
in the country is not more than is actually needed, it may be men- 
tioned that the point has been repeatedly discussed by some of the 
leading organs of Indian public opinion, both Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan. In some districts not far from one of the Presidency towns, 
if my information is not incorrect, there appears to be frequently 
such a plethora of official talent that the divisional head has a little 
difficulty in providing work for all his subordinates. Of course this 
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applies to Sudder stations and places where there are native deputies 
to lighten the work of ‘ joints’ and assistants. And yet young civilians 
are annually ‘ indented’ to do the work which can be more effectually 
and inexpensively done by a less numerous body of officials. It is not 
for a moment implied that the Indian Government has wilfully called 
for more men than were required; what India complains of is that no 
care has hitherto been taken to ascertain the precise requirements of 
the country. Of course, it is impossible now to reduce the existing 
number, but in future some limit ought to be imposed on the system 
of indiscriminate drafting. 

Another question which is not out of place here is, whether so 
many police superintendents and assistant superintendents are really 
needed in places where assistant civilian magistrates are available to 
do the work? Nobody would advocate for a second the union of the 
judicial and executive functions; nor would it be right to revert 
to the old system, under which the police were subject to the 
control of the head of the district, who was partly a police and partly 
a judicial officer. The two functions should always be kept apart, as 
is the case in the Presidency towns. The principle which has been 
so long followed in the towns can easily be introduced in the Moffus- 
sil without entailing any extra charge on the State, and would be the 
means of preventing the recurrence of those cases of police oppression 
which so often bring into discredit the administration of justice. But 
the adoption of the principle referred to ought not to interfere 
with the curtailment of some unnecessary offices in the Police De- 
partment. It.is possible that in some large districts separate police 
superintendents are necessary, but there are others in which certainly 
they can be dispensed with, without detriment to the efficiency of the 
administration. 

There are various other branches of the public service where re- 
trenchment might safely be effected. The Bengal Government has 
recently succeeded, not without some opposition, in bringing about a 
considerable reduction of expenditure in one department at least. As 
it is desirable to avoid, as much as possible, barren controversies, it 
is needless to specify more particularly the directions in which such 
retrenchment can be achieved. A strong, conscientious chief, like the 
present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, would easily put a stop to the 
undoubted waste which goes on in certain branches of the public service. 
The vigour with which he has exposed the absurdity, not to call it by 
any other name, of maintaining a Bureau of Agriculture in the North- 
west Provinces, points him out as the fittest man to grapple effectu- 
ally with the difficult questions that have to be faced shortly in 
India—a man who would not shrink from applying the pruning-knife 
where it is chiefly needed—at the top. 
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The legislation of the country requires serious attention. It 
was unfortunate that no Indian was included in the late Law 
Commission. A judge of the stamp of Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder 
Mitter, whose experience and knowledge are acknowledged and 
appreciated on all sides, would have rendered invaluable services 
to the Commission, since the task they were engaged in had 
reference entirely to the wants and requirements of India. It is a 
matter of regret also that the legislative council of India should 
contain so little Indian element in it really valuable. The Maha- 
rajahs, Rajahs, and Nawabs who have hitherto adorned the viceregal 
council, may be very estimable men in themselves; but, with the 
exception of one or two, none of them know the English lan- 
guage, in which the debates are conducted, sufficiently well to under- 
stand the drift of the arguments. It is difficult to see what services 
such men could possibly render to the senate in its task of law-making. 
Whilst the provincial councils include some of the most talented 
Indians, the Supreme Council is guided in its selection of members 
much more by their rank and wealth than by their fitness. This is 
not meant as a reflection on the individual members who have had 
the honour of sitting in the Legislative Council of India, and who 
have, according to their lights, tried to be of some assistance in its 
deliberations. If they have failed, it is owing to no fault of theirs. 
The blame lies at the door of others. As long as the principle of 
nomination exists, and as long as the people have no voice in the 
selection of the men who are supposed to represent their views in the 
councils of the Empire, it is desirable that the number of Indian 
members should not be less than four, and that their presence at the 
Board should be judged by the standard of their usefulness and 
ability, and not by the titles attached to their names. In the Bengal 
Legislative Council five out of twelve members were, at one time, 
natives of India. The principle which answers so well in the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s Council should answer equally so in the Viceroy’s 
Council. The services of the members of the Bengal Council are 
purely honorary—the ‘additional’ members of the Indian Council 
are allowed a sum of Rs. 10,000? per annum, to cover the costs of 
their journeys to and from Simla. Possibly some change will soon 
be made in the systematic migration of the Government from 
Calcutta for eight months in the year. The judges of the High 
Court, magistrates, barristers, solicitors, Small Cause Court judges, 
and non-official Europeans generally, who spend the major portion 
of their time in the plains, do not, as a rule, feel the worse 
for it. Would not three or four months’ trip to the hills be 
sufficient to recuperate the flagged energies of the chief officers of 
Government without entailing on the country the expense of pro- 


2 About 1,000/. 
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viding for the transfer of entire establishments to Simla for eight or 
nine months in the year? The question of the cost, not to speak of 
other undesirabilities, connected with the annual exodus has been 
thoroughly discussed. It is to be hoped that a Liberal Government 
will signalise its return to power by putting some kind of check on 
the enormous expenditure which is entailed on the country on ac- 
count of these trips to the famous hill-station. It is said that the 
Indian Government. has lately tried to deal with the question by 
ordering all the clerks and subordinate officers to be permanently 
located there! The result of this order will ultimately be, that 
extra clerks will have to be maintained in Calcutta at an additional 
expense. 


In no country in the world, perhaps, is justice taxed so heavily as 
in India. With the exception of the Presidency towns, and except as re~ 
gards suits instituted in the Presidency High Courts, suitors are sub- 
jected to the payment of a heavy ad valorem stamp duty on plaints, 
grounds of appeal, &c. Those people who have at one time or another 
been connected with the administration of justice in India, will bear 
testimony to the fact that the Stamp Act in numerous cases prevents 
the poorer classes from seeking redress in Courts of Justice, whereas it 
serves as a great engine of oppression in the hands of the rich, 
Judicial officers have repeatedly protested against the working of 
this peculiarly obnoxious Act, and the people have been crying out 
against it, but no heed has been paid to their complaints. If the 
stamp duties are intended as a prohibitory tax on justice, it unques- 
tionably answers its purpose. But it is doubtful if it adds much to 
the popularity of the British Government. 

The relation of the Ryots to the Zemindars, and the Ryots and 
Zemindars to the Government, forms one of the burning questions of 
the day, and has to be grappled with in earnest, and that speedily. 
Unquestionably the condition of the landowning and cultivating classes 
all over the country, and their feelings towards the British rule, are of 
far greater importance than even the financial difficulties of the 
administration. The Rumpa and the Deccan mutiny and the famous 
Pubna and Furreedpoor riots owed their origin primarily to agrarian 
causes. Owing to a variety of circumstances, people connected with 
land have latterly incurred heavy losses in one shape or another. No 
doubt their own improvidence is mainly responsible for these unhappy 
results. At the same time, it may be asserted, without much fear of 
contradiction, that the general indebtedness of the landowning 
classes and the peasantry of India is the indirect consequence of two 
causes, for which the administration must be held answerable. The 
introduction of the principle of freedom of contracts, recognised by 
English Courts, among an unadvanced community like the masses of 
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India, has, had the effect of throwing them completely into the hands 
of usurers and money-lenders.* 

_ The rigorous exaction of the Government dues in literal accord- 
ance with the requirements of the law, has often driven landowners 
to obtain loans on the most extortionate terms, which have led 
eventually to the sale of their properties. Since the abolition of 
the law against usury, there is no check on the rapacity of money- 
lenders. Again, the manner in which landed properties are set up 
to auction in the Moffussil in execution of decrees, without re- 
served bids, has the effect of knocking down estates of immense 
value for a mere trifle. The Deccan Ryots’ Relief Act, and the 
measure lately introduced in the Supreme Council for the protection of 
the proprietors of the Jhansi district, serve to show that the Govern- 
ment is beginning to recognise the emergent character of the difficul- 
ties under which the landed interest in India is labouring. The relief, 
however, in order to be effectual, must not be partial in its nature. 
Some plan ought to be devised by which the benefits intended for the 
Jhansi proprietors may be extended to other parts of India. The 
system of reserved bids might also be introduced in the Moffussil 
to protect landowners in the sale of their properties in execution of 
judgment-debts and decrees. The National Mohammedan Association, 
at Calcutta, submitted a memorial to the Government of India on 
this subject, but no attention seems to have been paid to its recom- 
mendation. 

The extreme rigidity of the land revenue system of India deserves 
the most serious consideration of every Government conscientiously bent 
upon removing all causes of discontent among a people who have never 
shown any lack of forbearance or patient endurance. The rigour with 
which the land tax is exacted all over India, regardless of all questions 
of droughts or floods (khuski or gharki), bad or good harvests, has con- 
duced to no small extent to the present impoverishment of the 
country. In those parts where the Permanent Settlement is in force, 
the rule of law is that in case of a default committed by a Zemindar 
in the payment of the Jamma or tax by the sunset of a day fixed, 
his estate is liable to be sold by public auction. The strict enforce- 
ment of this peculiarly harsh rule has acquired for it the popular 
designation of ‘the Sunset Law.’ Any one who has ever had to deal 
with its practical working must be aware of the numberless cases of 
ruin and beggary which have been occasioned thereby, and the infinite 
amount of trouble it causes to many.‘ In relaxing its rigour the 
Government will not only save itself from much odium, but strengthen 
its hold on the affections of the people. For can it be wondered at that 

* The writer of these lines knows of a case, from his own forensic experience, in 
which a debt of Rs. 4,000 (4002.) had swelled in ten years to Rs. 30,000 (3,0002.) 
* Of the hardships to which people are exposed in Behar and many parts of 


Bengal, the writer ventures to speak from some personal knowledge. With refer- 
ence to the other parts, he is, of course, obliged to speak from ‘secondary evidence.* 
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the scions of those houses which have suffered most should look upon 
the British rule as responsible for their present misery? When it is 
borne in mind that absenteeism is the general rule in India, that 
estates are left in the management of the Dewans and Mutsuddis, who 
alone are charged with the duty of paying punctually the Government 
dues; and when it is considered how open these men are to all sorts 
of underhand influences, either to achieve the ruin of their masters, 
or their own aggrandisement, it may be thought expedient, if not 
just, to relax to some extent the hard and fast rule which now pre- 
vails. Fraud and collusion often lead to the sale of vast estates 
before the proprietors themselves have the smallest inkling of the 
fact. The only resource then left to the victims is to move the Dis- 
trict Courts to set aside the sales, but as substantial irregularities 
have to be proved, the chances of a reversal are few indeed. A 
simple direction from the Board of Revenue to the revenue col- 
lectors against the strict enforcement of this law, even if it should be 
considered advisable to retain it on the Statute Book, may in some 
degree benefit the people. The collectors should, in cases of default, 
be required to give notice to the proprietors; and grace of a fort- 
night or a month should be allowed. A few simple rules to this 
effect would amply answer the requirements of the case. 

A change in the land-laws of the country seems to be engaging 
the attention of the Indian Government at the present moment. It 
is to be hoped that the Permanent Settlement will be made appli- 
cable to all India.6 The system of periodical settlement, whatever 
its advantage from a fiscal point of view, keeps the mind of the 
people in a state of perpetual ferment. The proprietors never feel 
secure in the enjoyment of their estates, and their tenants continue 
in as great a state of unrest as they. The Permanent Settlement, in 
spite of all that has been said against it, has proved on the whole 
beneficial to Bengal. In those parts where periodical settlements 


5 The perverseness of English Moffussil judges frequently causes great hardships. 
People go to court in quest of justice. They are turned back with what untrained 
administrators call Law. In one case, which cccurred only a short time ago in the 
District of Shahabad, a large family of Rajpoots were sold out of their hearth and 
home under peculiarly severe circumstances... They had mortgaged their homestead 
lands to a money-lender, who took out execution on a decree which he obtained 
against them and which declared that the mortgaged properties were primarily liable 
for the judgment-debt. At the time of execution, the judgment debtors had in 
deposit in the Subordinate Judge’s Court a large sum of money, and they applied 
to the District Judge that the decretal amount might be paid out of thatsum. They 
also begged for time to arrange matters with the creditor, who, on his side, was not 
unwilling to come to terms. But the District Judge was inexorable, his view of the 
law being that the debt was to be satisfied by the sale of the mortgaged properties 
in accordance with the terms of the decree. And so the properties were put up to 
sale, and knocked down for a quarter of their value. 

® Should the value of land increase in any part independently of any agency em- 
ployed by the landlords or tenants, Government can easily share in the accruing ad- 
vantage by a well-devised system of local taxation. 
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have been introduced, the condition of the people compares un- 
favourably with that of Bengal. The extension of the Permanent 
Settlement over the whole of India would save the people from the 
continual molestation to which they are now exposed, and probably 
would prove the greatest boon which could be conferred on a nation. 
On the other hand, the time seems to have arrived when the Indian 
Government should make up its mind, in spite of the opposition 
evinced in certain quarters, to confer transferable rights on the 
Ryots, bond-fide kashtkars, holding occupancy tenures. Care should, 
however, be taken to prevent the peasantry from being bought out 
or swamped by speculative Vakeels or greedy Bunniahs. Prior to 
the Act X. of 1859, justly regarded as the Magna Charta of the 
Ryots, they were more or less at the mercy of the landlords. It is 
possibly true that the Act of 1859 to some extent affected the Ze- 
mindars injuriously ; and it may be unreservedly admitted that the 
Ryots as a rule are not so ‘child-like’ as they are occasionally repre- 
sented to be. Child-like Ryots are as difficult to find in India as 
elsewhere. Considering, however, the enormous advantages possessed 
by the landlords for the enforcement of their rights, it would hardly 
be fair to go back, as the desire seems to be, to the old state of 
things. The landowning interest is strongly represented in the 
Councils. The Zemindars have easy access to the governing classes ; 
their views are everywhere listened to with consideration. The 
voice of the Ryot remains unheard and unheeded until he calls 
attention to his existence by some revolting deed of agrarian 
violence. It is simply absurd to talk of the mischiefs likely to ensue 
to the Ryot were he to obtain transferable rights. Human nature 
and self-interest would in the end assert themselves, and insure his 
safety from the evils predicted. Whilst affording every facility to the 
landowners to realise their rents, and insuring them, in every possible 
way, the enjoyment of their rights, Government should not overlook 
the interest of the Ryots. Subinfeudation, with the concomitant 
evil of rack-renting, should be strictly put a stop to. Absenteeism 
should be discouraged, and the Zemindars should be required to deve- 
lope greater interest in agricultural pursuits and agricultural im- 
provements. At the same time, a genuine desire should be promoted 
amongst the Ryots for improving their material condition ; and this 
can be attained only by giving them such an interest in the soil as 
would be heritable as well as transferable. Some scheme should 
also, if possible, be devised for rendering assistance by Government 
loans, or the establishment of agricultural banks, to landowners and 
Ryots really anxious to improve their lands. 

The Vernacular Press Act and the Arms Act—the need of both 
of which still remains unintelligible to common apprehension—it is 
to be hoped will.soon be repealed. The arguments against the 
Vernacular Press Act are familiar to the British public. But the 
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Arms Act requires a brief mention. This measure applies excly- 
sively to the native population. Europeans and Eurasians, are 
exempted from the operation of the Act. In fact it proceeds 
upon the general assumption of the disloyalty of the natives of 
India. A few men here and there are specially exempted from this 
category, but the spirit of the Act implies a national censure. What- 
ever may have been the necessity for a measure to prevent arms of 
precision reaching the frontier tribes, a law which assumes the dis- 
loyalty of the nation as a body can hardly fail to create surprise and 
discontent. 

These suggestions are offered in the hope that, at a time when 
the affairs of India are engaging public attention in England more 
than at any other period in its history, they might prove of some 
interest to those statesmen to whom has been entrusted the duty of 
settling the lines upon which India shall, in future, be governed, 
The writer has tried in these pages to represent the views of the 
Indian nation without regard to the interest of any class or creed. He 
has purposely abstained from touching on those questions which are 
likely to give rise to controversies leading to no practical result, 
dealing only with matters on which there is a consensus of opinion 
among the people of India. Should these remarks prove to be of any 
use in evoking the sympathy of the British public in behalf of that 


country, the object of this paper will have been amply achieved. 


AMEER ALI. 
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OUR NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS AND 
PROVINCIAL ART MUSEUMS. 





TuerEe are, I think, special reasons why public attention should at 
this time be turned towards the subject of our National Museums, 
both imperial or metropolitan and provincial. 

No doubt dealing with this question suggests taking into account 
the expenditure of considerable sums of public money, and it is 
scarcely necessary to say, that in these early days of emergence from 
a prolonged period of financial depression and political uncertainty, 
this particular consideration must be a somewhat unwelcome one. 

Every now and then, however, whether the time be convenient or 
not, periods occur when by the force of circumstances new departures 
must be taken. The country is committed to the maintenance and 
development of existing imperial collections, and also to the system 
of extending these benefits to the great centres of provincial life 
and culture, and there are unmistakable signs that this latter 
question will soon take a prominent position amongst the social 
topics of the day. It must not be forgotten that already the 
State has founded museums and galleries in Dublin and Edinburgh, 
and that it has also taken a significant step in the upholding 
and management of the Bethnal Green Museum; it is in conse- 
quence not to be wondered at that many other great provincial 
centres should also consider themselves entitled to direct pecuniary 
and other assistance, in the formation and support of art and science 
collections. In some cases already splendid structures have been 
erected, at the sole cost of the localities, and long ranges of vacant 
galleries are awaiting the acquisition of the costly and well-chosen 
specimens, which can alone render these institutions other than a 
mockery and a snare. Such rare and costly specimens, however, are 
just what local endeavour finds itself almost powerless to procure. 
The questions then of how far the State is already committed, and 
what the country at large expects it to do, in regard to the fostering 
of provincial museums, are ripe for discussion, and will inevitably 
force themselves into notice. 

In the present inchoate condition of provincial expectation more 
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especially, there is perhaps even some danger lest crude schemes 
should be entertained to which, even with an almost unlimited com- 
mand of imperial resources, the State could not properly give its 
sanction, and, on the other hand, unless well-considered principles 
of action are put forward, the Government is not unlikely to drift 
into a course of ill-directed and intermittent assistance to local in- 
stitutions, certain in the long run to entail great expense to the 
country without any clear prospect of adequate return. The question 
is in reality a great and intricate one—service will at all events be 
rendered in endeavouring to confine its discussion within the bounds 
of reasonable possibility. 

The fact should be kept in view that great progress has already 
been made in the matter of State aid to provincial museums, that ad- 
ministrative machinery to that end has been created, and, in one at 
least of our national art establishments, definite modes of assistance 
have now become customary; it is therefore mainly a question of 
improving and extending this action, and not of modifying in any 
sweeping manner the status of the existing central institutions, which 
must be the practical channels of conveyance of all such assistance. 

A brief and necessarily discursive preliminary survey of the pre- 
sent state and mutual relations of these imperial museums, will per- 
haps be the best means of entering on the intricate questions before 
us. In this manner, light will be thrown on the special difficulties, 
shortcomings, and the lack of concert amongst these establishments 
themselves ; such incidental illustration moreover will doubtless tend 
to bring down vague and impracticable aspirations, which are likely 
enough to arise in the provinces, to the practical level, at which safe 
and certain work is to be done. 

I purpose then to pass rapidly in review the present state of our 
three great national art establishments, namely, the British Museum, 
the National Gallery, and the South Kensington Museum. 

The first named, if only as the oldest and most deeply rooted in- 
stitution of the three, demands our attention in the outset—special 
reasons moreover suggest its being taken first in order. The proxi- 
mate removal of the Natural History Collections from Great Russell 
Street, for instance, and their installation in the new edifice at South 
Kensington, will in itself be an occurrence of great moment ; the 
elimination of these sections will leave the museum in possession of a 
range of empty galleries, the reoccupation of which will probably 
bring about great shifting and changing in other departments of the 
establishment—and from this cause alone questions of points of con- 
tact and other relations with the great art collections at South Ken- 
sington wili in all probability be brought to an issue. It is to be 
hoped that this change will practically result in the complete elimina- 
tion of the science element from the general scheme, or province of 
the British Museum, and that the new Natural History Museum will 
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have the status of an entirely distinct and separate institution, to be 
managed by men of science under the immediate authority of a 
Government Department or Minister of State. Here, however, in the 
outset, let me disclaim in the strongest manner any appearance of 
wishing to meddle in science matters ; it is for the men of science to 
assert themselves and take up the public affairs of their several de- 
partments. Art and Science form two sufficiently distinct branches of 
culture, and in my opinion a successful and orderly administration of 
the affairs of both, so far as State action is concerned, will be best 
promoted by complete separation. if it were not that hitherto all 
questions of our national dealings with art and science have been so 
needlessly mixed up and interwoven, I should carefully avoid all allu- 
sion to the science element in our museum systems. 

Founded shortly after the middle of the last century, the British 
Museum bas grown up like many other institutious of this country, 
with but little preconceived design ; its somewhat fortuitous growth 
indeed has been likened more than once to that of the British Con- 
stitution itself; its history however has been unlike that of the body 
politic at large in one important respect, in that it has as yet almost 
escaped reform. It is perhaps too much to say that the British 
Museum has fallen behind the age, but it can scarcely be denied that 
there is something in the atmosphere, as it were, surrounding it, which 
savours more of the last century than of the bracing tone of the pre- 
sent day. In spite, however, of anomalies and shortcomings, the 
machine has worked and continues to work with but little friction ; 
but it would neither stop uor fall to pieces, if measures of reform as 
complete in their way as those which have repeatedly invigorated the 
country at large, were applied to it. One generally admitted grievance, 
perhaps the main root of evil, is that the governing body of the 
British Museum is too numerous, and is encumbered with practically 
non-efficient members, especially in the class of ex-officio and ‘family’ 
trustees. 

The body of trustees of the British Museum consists of fifty 
noblemen, great ecclesiastics, and gentlemen, for the most part hold- 
ing office for life. There might perhaps be some justification for the 
retention of a certain number of ex-officio trustees, if the rest of the 
body, nominated or ‘elected’ by the Government, were to consist of 
professional specialists, men of paramount eminence in letters, science, 
or art, but in such nominations another principle has been usually 
followed—it has been found convenient, or at all events by the force 
of things it seems to have become habitual, to bestow these appoint- 
ments, as a kind of honorary distinction, only on persons of high 
social status or official position. It is true that some ostensible 
deference to the principle of fitness has usually been shown 
inasmuch as the recipients have generally been distinguished by the 
possession of at least some especial tincture of literature, science, or 
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art, as the case might be; but it is no disparagement to the elected 
trustees to say, that as a rule they have been only dilettanti, and that 
any benefit that could have accrued to the institution by reason of 
their several specialities would have been a hundredfold greater from 
the class I have indicated. In regard to the family, i.e. Hereditary 
Trustees, it is hard to perceive a single argument in favour of their 
retention.' 

Any one conversant with the working of English Boards and 
‘Trusts’ in general will have no difficulty in comprehending what 
must have been the general nature of the action of such a body—it 
has in fact been slow, cumbrous, somewhat narrow-minded and 
unprogressive. 

The Trustees of the British Museum as a corporate body have 
had very much the status of an ‘imperium in imperio, and their 
relations with the Government of the country, though direct, have 
been comparatively slight; it is especially important to note that 
under this system responsibility to Parliament has been reduced toa 


minimum. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that most other countries possess a 


Minister of Education, in whose department all matters of public 
museums and state aid to science and art naturally fall; but in 
England accident, or temporary convenience has alone determined to 
which particular Ministerial Department, the supreme direction of 


such institutions should be committed. 

In the case of the British Museum, the Treasury seems to have 
been the chief governing power, and the Prime Minister of the day 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the authorities who have been 
in direct communication with the Trustees. Probably almost the 
only action of these great ministers of state has been the work of 
supervising and sanctioning the annual parliamentary estimates and 
occasional special grants, which furnish the sinews of war to the 
establishment. These ministers, and indeed nearly all the principal 
political heads of governing departments, are, it is true, during their 
tenure of office, ex-officio members of the British Museum Trust— 
but, as may be imagined, the connexion of these high officials with 
the institution has been usually little more than nominal. 

In past times it would seem that the real governing power fell 
mainly into a few hands. Prominent amongst these acting trustees, 
singularly enough, the ecclesiastical ex-officio members, in particular 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, seem to have tacitly acquired a certain 

1 The British Museum Trust consists of fifty members as follows: twenty-five 
official trustees, one trustee appointed by the Crown, and nine ‘family’ trustees. 
Amongst the ex-officio trustees are the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Lord President of the Council, the 


First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and 


the other principal law-officers of the Crown. 
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administrative headship. A perceptible bias seems from this cause 
indeed to have been given to the entire status of the institution, for 
whilst’ prominence has always been given to the old established but 
limited fields of culture, tacitly recognised by the Church and its 
closely allied establishments the Universities, entire categories in 
the domains of both Art and Science have been only feebly represented, 
or have remained entirely excluded from the Museum scheme. 

These categories nevertheless are perhaps just those which now 
concern the world and English people in particular the most closely. 

It has happened then, that the British Museum, failing to concern 
itself with departments of culture for the illustration of which, by 
means of public collections, popular demands have arisen, has gradually 
somewhat lost its paramount status, and in response to these demands 
other national institutions have sprung up around it, some adminis- 
tered directly by ministerial departments without the assistance of 
Boards of Trustees. 

Of these new growths, the South Kensington Museum has been by 
far the most vigorous and successful. By its rapid development, the 
intrinsic value of its acquisitions, and the direct practical relations 
which it has established with the country at large, that institution has 
indeed now become in some sense a rival of the older establishment. 
Such however is the force of national tendencies, and so closely in 
consequence do systems of government repeat themselves in this 
country, that this latter institution, as yet little more than a quarter 
of a century old, has already fallen into a state of confusion almost as 
great, and is beset with almost as many difficulties and anomalies as 
the older establishment. Moreover, in consequence of the creation 
of this museum, new complications and perplexities have arisen ; there 
are already in fact embarrassing points of contact, and numerous 
matters wherein these two great establishments do, and must of 
necessity, on their present footing, somewhat clash, overlap, and even 
run the risk of competing with each other. 

One of the most important facts, the consideration of which 
cannot in any case be long delayed, is this, that whereas since 
1851, when the era of international exhibitions commenced, and the 
country at large became alive to the necessity of increased art culture, 
a system of extending in a direct and practical manner the benefits of 
metropolitan collections to the provincial and other centres through- 
out the empire, has been fully organised under the auspices of South 
Kensington, the British Museum has all the time held entirely aloof 
from the work. 

As a matter of fact, that institution has not in any way aided in 
the establishment of provincial collections—it has lent no support to 
the formation of the special exhibitions, which have now become so 
frequent and popular—it has done nothing in the matter of the dis- 
tribution of superfluous, or duplicate specimens, and it has never lent 

302 
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from its own resources, or assisted in the circulation of specimens 
on loan, to provincial museums, or schools of art. A universal feeling 
of dissatisfaction at this apathetic attitude has in consequence arisen 
throughout the country ; so strong indeed and unreasoning has this 
feeling become, more especially as it is in great measure based op 
imperfect knowledge of the case, that it is not unlikely to be pushed 
to excess. 

Let us now pass from the question of the British Museum to that 
of the institution next in order as regards date of creation, if not of 
actual importance,—the National Gallery. This institution has now 
been in existence somewhat more than half a century, and although 
but a shadow of what it might have been made, it has nevertheless 
attained proportions not unworthy of a great nation. Its relatively 
slow growth in the most prolific soil and the most propitious atmo- 
sphere, so to speak, that has ever existed in any age or country, must 
nevertheless be pointed out; it is in fact a striking commentary on 
the inefficiency of the machinery hitherto devised for the management 
of our national collections. Like the British Museum, the National 
Gallery has from the first been governed by a board of trusiees, 
nominated by the Crown, through the direct agency of the Trea- 
sury; but the trust consists of fewer individuals than that of the 
British Museum, and it is not encumbered with ex-officio members ; 
the nominations, however, are for life, so that there has been no 
power of getting rid of inefficient or non-acting members.’ As in 
the parallel case, the trustees have always been noblemen and gentle- 
men of high social or official position, amateurs of art. The execu- 
tive staff has also been a very limited one, a director and a secretary 
only, and these officers have been appointed by the Government 
direct, i.e. by the Treasury, and not by the Board of Trustees, as in the 
case of the British Museum. Here, however, the principle of 
deference to constituted authority and precedent, rather than that of 
inherent fitness for office, has again come into play, and certainly not 
to the advantage of the State. The successive directors have been 
usually chosen from amongst members of the Royal Academy, per- 
haps on the supposition, by no means well founded, that the actual 
practice of art is likely to be the best guarantee for the knowledge of 
its technical development and the power of critical judgment of its 
monuments. The results of this organisation, in general, have been 
chronic feebleness, timidity, and a blundering fitfulness more fatal 
than all. Several of the directors have been old men of failing 
powers, aged academicians, put in office when the real work of their 

2 The trustees of the National Gallery are only six in number, but latterly even 
this small number has been practically reduced. Two of the most efficient members 
of the trust having accepted high offices under the Crown, one as an Ambassador and 
the other as a Colonial Governor, were necessarily absent during their tenure of office 


abroad : one of these gentlemen is indeed still absent at his post. For five or six 
years therefore there were only four acting trustees. At present there are five. 
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lives was over; need it be said that all energetic action or timely 
development has been impossible under such a system ? 

The limits of jurisdiction of the National Gallery have hitherto 
received no extension; what the institution professed to take 
cognisance of or to do fifty years ago it does at present, neither 
more nor less. This being so, it is scarcely necessary to say that, 
like the British Museum, this institution has never yet made the 
slightest movement, or assisted in any way in the work of forwarding 
provincial endeavour, and that consequently the same dissatisfaction 
exists throughout the country in respect to it. 

Many things, however, which the National Gallery ought to have 
done have been realised in other quarters. At South Kensington, for 
instance, commencing more than twenty years ago with the Sheep- 
shanks bequest, a rival National Gallery of modern art has been 
created. Moreover as the National Gallery entirely ignored one of 
the most important branches of English art,—water-colour painting 
—the energetic managers of the former institution went out of their 
way to supply the deficiency. This, however, should not have been, 
for it is evident there can be no real gain to the nation from a 
divided and dual action of this kind, involving as it does a needless 
waste of power. The fine art collections, that is, the pictures, 
drawings, and certain categories of engravings at South Kensington, 
whether they continue to be housed there or not, should obviously be 
transferred to the keeping of the National Gallery, but not, be it said, 
without ample guarantees that the special uses now made of these 
collections by those in whose charge they at present are, will be con- 
tinued and further developed in the same directions. 

The National Gallery again should reclaim its own from another 
concurrent power, the British Museum. All reasons of logical 
congruity, fitness and convenience indicate that the ‘ Print Room’ as 
it is called, i.e. the special department of the British Museum which 
takes cognisance of the original drawings of the ancient masters, the 
etchings of great painters, and engravings in general, should be trans- 
ferred bodily to the National Gallery. 

These classes of works of art have no necessary relation to the bulk 
of the other collections of the British Museum, consequently there 
are no roots or filaments, as it were, extending into the main ground 
of that establishment, which might be injured by the severance ; as it 
is, what can be less defensible on any grounds of ordinary common 
sense than the arrangement by which the original drawings by great 
masters, in some cases the first studies and sketches for celebrated 
pictures by the same hands, actually preserved in the National 
Gallery, are kept stored away in portfolios in the British Museum ? 

Fortunately from the nature of the collections in question, the 
transfer of domicile and keeping would involve but little trouble 
and expense. When this change is effected, however, a great and 
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important extension of action will be required from this special depart- 
ment; for gatherings in this section could be made more fully and 
extensively useful, and to contribute more directly to the assistance 
of provincial museums and art institutions, than perhaps any other? 
This section has indeed a great field before it. 

It must not be thought ungracious towards the Royal Academy, 
to which the country is sensibly indebted for its institution of loan 
exhibitions of the works of ancient masters, to suggest that this work 
should in some shape or other be carried on by the National Gallery 
also; for it is certain that a careful and judicious system of the 
reception of pictures, &c., on loan from private possessors would 
be of public advantage in many obvious ways—there is indeed no 
real obstacle in ‘the way of immediate commencement in that 
direction. Such a system has long been in operation at South 
Kensington, and there is perhaps no reason why, even if it were 
adopted at the National Gallery, it should be entirely discontinued at 
the former place. 

But for all these things the governing body of the National 
Gallery must be changed, or, at all events, aroused from its accus- 
tomed torpor. 

The principal cause of the formation of the South Kensington 
Museum was the acquisition, by purchase or gift, of specimens from 
the Universal Exhibition of 1851; but the nucleus of an Industrial 
Art Museum existed previously, in the miscellaneous gatherings of 
the old Government School of Design. The two collections were 
brought together in 1852, and under the title of the ‘ Museum of Orna- 
mental Art,’ they were temporarily housed at Marlborough House. 

At the period in question, all kinds of ideas and schemes were rife 
for the further extension of art culture throughout the country, more 
especially with reference to the improvement of taste in manu- 
factures. The Government ‘ School of Design,’ as it was then called, 
had already been in existence for several years, and branches were 
established in most of the chief provincial towns. Much controversy 
and uncertainty of purpose, however, had attended the early develop- 
ment of that institution. Crude notions were prevalent that the 
right way to improve British manufactures was by teaching workmen, 
designers, and manufacturers, what was vaguely termed ‘ ornamental 

* Since the above was written, an important series of duplicate specimens of 
ancient engravings and etchings has been selected from the‘ Print Room ’ Collections, 
and actually sold by auction (in April of this year), on the premises of the British 
Museum itself. The sale of duplicate specimens from time to time has, indeed 
always been customary at the British Museum. But the utterly defenceless nature 
of this course of procedure at the present day is evinced in the strongest manner by 
the fact that for years past the South Kensington’ Museum has systematically de- 
voted a considerable part of its resources to the purchase of analogous specimens for 
the purpose. of circulation to Schools of Art and Provincial Museums: so that whilst 


one great National Museum has been selling, the other has been buying the very 
same class of specimens, Comment on these facts is unnecessary. 
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design,’ in some direct and compendious, but heretofore unknown 
manner, which should dispense with the usual lengthy course of 
methodic education in art. And it was also conceived that, as 
regards the improvement of the public taste in general, a speedy 
revolution might be brought about by the accumulation of a mass 
of. fine models of style of all countries and periods, and their com- 
parison with the most hideous modern productions, exhibited side by 
side with them. Finally the meaningless and absurd term ‘ practical 
art’ was invented as a concrete designation for these nebulous 
doctrines. 

One amusing development of this phase of public thought will 
be recollected, in what was soon dubbed the ‘ Chamber of Horrors,’ 
At the Marlborough House temporary museum, an attempt was 
practically made to establish, as it were, a standing tribunal of taste ; 
specimens of current art manufactures, of more or less outrageous 
ugliness, were put side by side with other examples of ancient or 
contemporaneous oriental origin, supposed to offer special points of 
instructive contrast. The results, however, were not satisfactory, for 
setting aside the angry reclamations of indignant manufacturers 
whose productions were thus gibbeted, the British public showed a 
most conservative leaning towards the old accustomed ‘horrors,’ or at 
best treated the experiment as a somewhat incomprehensible joke. 
This crude and ridiculous episode at any rate served to show that 
there was no royal road to the acquisition of good taste in art. 

In all this, nevertheless, there was a vein of reason and common 
sense—the end in view was definite and practical, and the mere fact 
of the increased attention awakened in the country to the subject of 
art-culture was a great gain. It was perceived, moreover, that art 
was substantially one, that there were no real lines of demarcation 
betwixt what was termed ‘high art’ and industrial art. The real 
province and functions of public museums and galleries became 
better understood, and there was a general perception that these 
institutions had heretofore been made to move in set lines of direc- 
tion on too rigid and narrow bases. When it was considered, for 
instance, what the collections of the British Museum could do in the 
way of directly assisting designers and manufacturers, it was found 
to be comparatively little, for the art collections of that Institution 
stopped short at the periods of classical antiquity, and the world’s 
activity in the field of art, for fifteen hundred years at least, was 
simply ignored. But other countries, notably our nearest neighbour 
and rival, France, had already recognised the importance of an 
adequate representation of medizval and more recent art, and a 
special collection, the Musée de Cluny in Paris, had been formed to 
take cognisance of numerous branches of art, which, as in our own 

country, had hitherto been thought unworthy of the serious attention 
of persons of high classical culture, or of the State. The great success 
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and popularity of the Musée de Cluny undoubtedly gave a strong 
bias to public taste in this country, and the necessity for the national 
representation of modern, 7.e., medizval and more recent, art was 
universally recognised. At this time, then, as the result of this 
general consensus, the question arose as to how and under what juris- 
diction the national short-comings in this field should be remedied. 

Should the British Museum take up the thread and make an 
entirely new departure in this direction, or should the work be done 
by some other and independent organisation? The question was 
soon resolved. The governing body of the British Museum had 
shown no signs of sympathy with the Exhibition of 1851, or the 
movements to which it gave birth, and it remained wrapped up in its 
accustomed exclusiveness. The work, then, naturally fell into the 
province of the newly established institution, the early title of which 
—‘ The Museum of Ornamental Art ’—indicated, although somewhat 
indirectly, its special field. 

It must be remarked, however, that, in the beginning, the 
Government of the day had certainly no special intention of founding 
a new institution of the high status of the British Museum, and couse- 
quently there was no question of thenceforward formally restricting 
the province of the latter establishment within the definite limits, 
which it seemed itself to have marked out. It would, nevertheless, 
obviously have been a logical and convenient arrangement to have 
thenceforward confined the jurisdiction of the British Museum, in 
the art department, to the representation of the ‘ antique’ or ‘ classi- 
cal’ periods only, and to have handed over the few miscellaneous 
specimens of medieval and more recent origin, which it had only 
casually acquired, to the new institution; then to have given the 
latter a clear and definite mission, that of taking up the illustration 
of art and antiquities at the terminal period of the British Museum 
scheme, and to have carried it down to the present time, so that a 
continuous chain of art-illustration might have been established. 
No such methodic plan, however, was adopted, and, to this day, no 
fixed rules have been laid down in this matter for the guidance of 
either the British Museum or South Kensington. 

In any case, by the force of circumstances, perhaps more than 
from any definite preconceived design, a vast establishment has 
rapidly grown up, the vacant ground has been occupied, and a 
National Museum of Medieval and Modern Art has been created at 
South Kensington, which has now no rival in Europe. 

During the last five and twenty years, however, the British 
Museum, in its turn, has not been entirely inactive in this special 
field. As there was no inhibition in respect to its collecting speci- 
mens in the sections of medieval and more recent art, though mainly 
as the result of gifts and bequests, medieval art-collections, though 
far less extensive and complete than the analogous gatherings 
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at South Kensington, have been formed at the British Museum, so 
that practically the nation now possesses two national collections of 
the same nature. No harm has as yet been done by this concurrent 
action—if there has been rivalry, there has been no antagonism, and 
the nation is all the richer in art treasures; but it is perhaps time 
that this state of things should cease. 

There has been less excuse for what might almost seem like re- 
taliatory action on the part of South Kensington ; that establishment 
had really no sufficient justification in trespassing on the field so well 
and completely occupied by the British Musenm—namely, antique 
art, yet from time to time collections of specimens in that category of 
considerable extent have been acquired by it. It is not necessary to 
dwell on the circumstances under which these deviations from the 
recognised province of South Kensington have from time to time 
taken place. The ostensible reasons alleged in Gefence of this action 
are, however, noteworthy ; they are—that as the South Kensington 
Museum is not only a great fixed metropolitan institution, but also 
the recognised purveyor and feeder of the country at large—one of its 
constant functions being the circulation of works of art on loan to 
provincial museums—and, as for this purpose, specimens of antique 
art, as well as those of more recent epochs, were required, it was 
necessary to purchase them for this special end. More especially so 
as the British Museum could neither transfer specimens from its 
collections to South Kensington for this purpose, nor undertake the 
work of circulation itself. I have intimated, however, that this was 
not a tenable ground of procedure ; all action in that direction has, 
however, now ceased. 

Unquestionably the rapid development and the success of the 
South Kensington undertaking must be mainly ascribed to the 
energetic personality of its first promoters. It will probably be 
pointed to hereafter as the most substantial achievement, and the 
best monument of the great Prince, whose zealous and enlightened 
advocacy was for a long time the mainspring of its support. Indivi- 
dual zeal and activity were the motive powers from the first ; whether 
these qualities were of the nature of temporary forces, only destined to 
do their work and give place to other more methodic and settled 
influences, remains perhaps to be seen. 

In any case, the old system of management of museums was broken 
through and a new one established. The new museum was managed 
by salaried officials working under the immediate control of a 
Ministry of State, instead of by a board of practically irresponsible 
trustees. A direct chain of responsibility was thus established, 
beginning with the humblest official, and ending with the highest 
power in the State: 

Parliamentary authority was in consequence enabled to exert its 
due influence, and certainly there has never been any lack of imterest 
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in the establishment shown in that quarter, or in that of the other 
great power, the press. Publicity, in short, has always given to 
South Kensington a healthy stimulus and a more vigorous life. 

The basis of the museum was from the first essentially popular; 
its object was to instruct and refine the masses, as much as to respond 
to the requirements of the artist or the connoisseur; but this 
did not imply any lowering of its relative status as a National 
Collection—it did not meay that works of a less rare and excellent 
character should be indiscriminately amassed, and deemed good 
enough for the people at large; in other words, that a somewhat 
rough and ready second-class collection should be formed, mainly to 
delight the gaping crowd, whilst in the back-ground, overshadowing 
it in stately isolation, another vast establishment of the same nature 
should continue to be kept up, but on a superior level, for the use or 
delectation of the select and fastidious few. Whatever may, in some 
quarters, have been the vague ideas at one time entertained on this 
subject, the matter has, during the last few years, been conclusively 
settled in favour of the larger and more liberal museum policy. 
Tacitly but assuredly the new ideas and practices, carried out at 
South Kensington, are being adopted and imitated throughout the 
world ; and there can be little doubt that the popular forces at work 
in this country, will so re-act upon both the British Museum and the 
National Gallery, as to direct their future action, more or less, in 
the lines marked out by the younger and more enterprising institu- 
tion. The writer, however, is no partisan, and is by no means 
prepared to give unqualified and indiscriminate approval to the 
doings of South Kensington. Unquestionably some things have been 
accomplished by that institution which in one way or other will have 
to be undone—crude, hasty, impracticable schemes have been 
repeatedly launched, the only result of which has been the useless 
expenditure of large sums of public money, and the collections have 
been encumbered with a great deal of useless and incongruous matter, 
some of it utter misleading rubbish. It has indeed been admitted 
in the outset, that reforms are now perhaps as much needed in the 
younger as in the older institution. 

But with all this, the work accomplished by the South Kensington 
Museum has been a great and durable one, and the reasons of its 
existence are patent and undeniable. 

The principal extensions of the action of museums brought about 
hy South Kensington, now that they have been substantially realised, 
appear simple and obvious enough; but it is just such reforms and 
innovations which, for one reason or another, are often the most 
obstinately resisted and the most persistently decried. It will be 
desirable to briefly indicate the nature of the principal new features 
of the South Kensington scheme. 

In the first place the essentially modern idea of temporary 
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exhibitions, that of gathering together works of art and general 
interest, on loan, taken hold of from the first at South Kensington, 
has fructified and expanded to an extent, the importance of which it 

is impossible to overrate. In addition to the formation from time to 

time of special exhibitions, practically it has been found possible to 

supplement and illustrate the permanent art treasures of the State by a 

standing collection, though composed of fluctuating and varying 
matter, the extent and intrinsic value of which, at any given time, 

are practically bounded only by the greater or less activity and intel- 

ligence of the official managers of the institution. 

In this way the enormous accumulation of works of art of all 
kinds, in the possession of the Crown, of corporations, and societies, 
the ancestral gatherings of the nobles and gentry of the land, and 
the rich collections of amateurs and connoisseurs, are made available 
for the delight and instruction of everybody. It is needless to say 
that this could only have been accomplished by an authorised 
administration in which everybody has confidence, and to which 
treasures of untold value could be confided with the assurance of 
absolute safety. 

The slightest reflection will show what a boon this is to the 
country. In this way practically the humblest citizen has a share in 
the entire Art wealth of the community, every remarkable treasure 
of Art brought to these shores by the wealthy collector is a 
gain to bim, for sooner or later it is pretty sure to find its way to 
public exhibition. How many possessors of fine works of Art are 
there indeed, who have themselves never beheld their own treasures 
adequately displayed, till they have seen them hung on the walls,’or 
carefully arranged in the glazed cases, of South Kensington. 

The system is one in fact which answers the purpose of all parties, 
and the success already achieved is probably but an earnest of far 
greater development. The growing liberality and enlightenment of 
mankind have indeed already made it perceptible that the highest en- 
joyment, and the greatest profit accruing from the acquisition and 
possession of fine works of Art, are not to be obtained from the silent 
hoarding and hiding away of such treasures, but their continuous and 
effective display to rich and poor, learned and unlearned alike. 

Coincident with the reception of works on loan moreover, even in 
the earliest days of the formation of the Museum, there was com- 
menced a system of lending, or circulating its own treasures through- 
out the provinces. The Government Schools of Art were at first the 
only authorised recipients of these Joans, but as years went on, and 
as local museums and galleries, usually in connection with the Art 
schools, were founded, and as temporary specia lexhibitions were fre- 
quently organised throughout the country, this action was liberally 
extended, so that at the present time the privilege of obtaining loans 
‘of specimens from South Kensington, or through its agency, may be 
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said to be enjoyed by any and every public institution or association, 
temporary or otherwise, offering sufficient guarantees, throughout the 
kingdom. Usually the nucleus lent by South Kensington becomes 
the heart and mainspring, as it were, of such provincial exhibitions— 
and in many cases alone renders them possible. So great and so 
rapidly growing indeed is the amount of business of this kind which 
the South Kensington administration is now called upon to transact, 
that it has rendered necessary a numerous special staff of officers, and 
the most complete and extensive appliances ; and whatever fault may 
be found with other matters of South Kensington management, there 
can be no doubt of the efficiency and excellent organisation of this 
department. Precious works of art of all kinds and dimensions, 
fragile and minute, or cumbrous and unwieldy as the case may be, 
are in fact now daily culled from the collections of the Museum itself, 
or from those of private owners, sent off to all parts of the kingdom, 
and in due time collected again and brought back to London and re- 
turned to their proper places of deposit, with an ease, celerity, and 
safety which might almost be compared with the circulation of books 
from a lending library. 

Not less important than the reception of loans and the circulation 
of works of art, is their reproduction by casting and moulding, photo- 
graphy, hand-copying, etc. The work already accomplished in this 
direction, although it has been somewhat intermittent, and has been 
characterised to some extent by conspicuous mistakes and failures, has 
yet been very considerable in amount. The foundations at all events 
have been laid for systematic and greatly extended action in this 
matter. The reasons which will necessitate this increased action will 
be dwelt upon hereafter; they lie at the very root of my argument— 
for the present it will be sufficient to allude in a general manner to 
what has been dune. Until the present generation, plaster casts of 
antique statues, generally confined to a few stereotyped models and a 
limited series of casts of ornamental details for the use of architects, 
formed the sum and substance of all plastic productions to be ob- 
tained. Copies of a few celebrated pictures in Continental galleries, 
génerally the same hackneyed types repeated ad nauseam, and 
engravings of a more or less inaccurate style, afforded but a meagre 
representation of pictorial ait, whilst the arts decorative, to 
which so much consideration is now being paid, were represented 
only in a few costly illustrated works, mainly of an architectural 
character. 

The Apollo Belvedere, the Venus dei Medici, the Corinthian 
capitals of Jupiter Stator, a few Gothic crockets and finials, the 
Madonna della Sedia or Guido’s everlasting Beatrice Cenci, Stuart’s 
Athens, and Hamilton’s Greek Vases—such were the well-worn types 
of our own early days. But the world has been opened, as it were, 
within the last five-and-twenty years ; entirely new classes of art pro- 
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ductions have risen into public estimation, a vast number of galleries, 
museums, architectural monuments, etc. have become accessible. 
Everybody travels, sketches, and collects, and at the same time mar- 
yellous discoveries of science have enabled new machinery of un- 
limited power and adaptability to be brought to bear in the special 
field of reproduction. Photography, the electro-deposit process, 
chromo-lithography and a host of other inventions, have at last 
rendered possible the most admirable and perfect copies of all kinds 
of art objects, to be made and brought within reach of the humblest 
student or the slenderest purse—the prospect is vast, and the field as 
yet comparatively untrodden. 

It has been an object at South Kensington to obtain casts and 
other reproductions of the most notable treasures of Continental 
museums and galleries, of monuments im situ in churches, palaces, 
etc., and in general to secure the best possible representation of those 
great masterpieces of art, the originals of which, or their like, can 
never be acquired; this, with the primary intention of rendering 
the museum collections more complete and instructive, but also im 
order further to multiply these same types for the use of other public 
institutions or for individuals. 

The principal original specimens in its own possession have also 
been reproduced with the like intentions, and, lastly, well considered 
arrangements have been made, by which, without in any way trench- 
ing on the legitimate province of outside trade, the public are enabled 
to purchase these reproductions of every description at fixed reason- 
able tariff rates. It need scarcely be pointed out that the one 
essential requisite for the success of this system is that guiding 
knowledge, judgment and taste in selection, by which, as by unerring 
instinct, that which is bad, merely curious, or trivial, shall be elimi- 
nated and left out of count in this work of multiplying, as it were, the 
world’s highest art. The enterprise is no doubt a most arduous and 
difficult one, but the end is noble and of the highest moment; it is 
the bringing home to the masses of the land the means and appliances 
of high art-culture, the promotion of a great social force, by the help 
of which coming generations of this country will be powerfully 
assisted in holding their own in the race with the other ancient 
nations, and to escape being overwhelmed by the surging population 
and brute wealth of new worlds. 

It will be thought perhaps from the furegoing statements and re- 
marks, that the writer is entirely hostile to the system of manage- 
ment of museums by Boards of Trustees—but such is far from the 
case; and a word or two in conclusion on this may not perhaps be 
out of place. On. the contrary, the writer believes that generally 
speaking this system is the best possible one for this country, and 
that in the long run all our national science and art institutions will 
beso assisted. Certain fundamental alterationsin the constitution 
of these bodies as heretofore organised will, however, be necessary. 
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They are briefly: firstly, the abolition of all ex-officio and ‘ family’ 
trustees ; secondly, the appointment of all trustees for definite stated 
periods, and not for life ; thirdly, the association in the trusts, with 
persons of high social or political position, of eminent professional 
authorities in their appropriate specialities; and lastly, the aug- 
mentation of the relative position and power of the permanent 
officials on whom the real work of museums is incumbent. Boards 
of trustees, in short, should have the status of official advising bodies 
to the directors and custodians of our museums, and not that of their 
absolute masters. 

It would be interesting to trace back and further illustrate the 
special influences, which pervaded and modified the general culture of 
this country, at the respective epochs of the foundation of the three 
great national collections under consideration, and to show how dis- 
tinctly the characteristics of these initial forces have been impressed 
on the collections which have gradually been accumulated—it would 
throw a strong light on their anomalies and shortcomings, and illus- 
trate in an instructive manner the general reasons of existence of 
these institutions at the present moment ; this, however, would furnish 
matter for a volume. 

It is at all events very important, now that we have arrived at a 
period when the growing population and requirements of this country 
and of the colonies even, have necessitated the creation of museums 
and galleries of art in every great provincial centre, that definite and 
intelligible principles should be laid down for at least any action 
which the State is to exercise in regard to them. Even the most un- 
compromising partisan of one or other of the great imperial estab- 
lishments would surely hesitate to hold his own institution up as a 
model for any new creation of the like nature. 

On the other hand, the provincial movers in such matters cer- 
tainly require intelligent aid and guidance, if their efforts, which in 
in any case will continue to he made, are*to result in anything better 
than the gathering together of crude accumulations of incongruous 
matter, calculated rather to lower and vitiate the public taste than to 
raise and refine it. 

It must be borne in mind also, that the persons for whom they 
mainly purvey are in great measure exempt from the old associations, 
predilections and prejudices, which have pervaded and modified for 
good or evil the great imperial institutions, and also that, from the 
mere force of things (the impossibility for instance of again forming 
certain classes of collections, simply because specimens are no longer 
to be procured), provincial museums must in any case be made to 
follow different lines of direction from those of the old established in- 
stitutions. What may be reasonably aimed at by provincial museums, 
and in what manner the state can practically assist them, however, 
will furnish matter for another article. 

J. C. Rosiyson. 





FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS ON MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


II. 


‘Wuat are you doing here?’ said a friend, who found me taking 
notes out of some periodicals in the great hail of the Athenzeum Club. 
‘You are surely not collecting materials for your French History in 
England ?’ 

‘Perhaps I might do worse,’ I answered; ‘at present, however, I 
am not busy with the France of Louis-Philippe. I have opened a 
parenthesis in my work just now, and am studying German history 
of the sixteenth century.’ 

‘ How so?’ asked my friend, a half-continentalised Englishman. 
‘Are there any special documents to be found in England? And, if 
so, would they be hidden in the monthly or weekly papers ?’ 

‘Not precisely, I should think. Besides, you know that I have 
no great faith in documents, though I respect them and even use 
them, albeit with great caution. Have I not always maintained 
against my parchment-worshipping countrymen that the one all- 
important source of history is life? You must see and hear the people 
who make history. All the books and despatches are dead for us if 
we cannot read them by the light of life. Great geniuses alone possess 
the second sight which discovers life long ago extinct, as they alone 
have the creative power which makes it revive for others. Even they, 
however, had better confine themselves to contemporary history or to 
times near to them, of which the living tradition is not yet vanished, 
as almost all the great ancients did.’ 

‘What are you aiming at in all this?’ my friend replied ; ‘and 
what has it to do with your studying Luther’s times and country in 
our England of 1879?’ 

‘The nexus is simple enough, as it seems to me. Is not England 
the only country in Europe where the passions, interests, and ideas 
which animated the contemporaries and countrymen of Luther are 
still living? Is it not the only country where people still read and 
listen to discussions upon questions of theology and ritual which have 
long become things of the past on the Continent ?’ 

‘Very much as it is the only country,’ interrupted my friend, 
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‘where people already busy themselves about, and show an interest in, 
biological matters which have not yet begun to exist for the Con- 
tinent. I always wonder, when I come back to my country, to see 
that, after the weather, the two tkings which are most talked of in 
English society are the surplice and candle question, or the problem 
of bracing air or relaxing air, clay soil or gravelly soil—both pre- 
occupations which seem not even to exist for you foreigners.’ 

‘You see then what I mean,’ I answered. ‘To have a living idea 
of what his forefathers felt when they fought for this is or this means, 
a continental of to-day must come to this island.’ 

‘Pretty much as an Englishman must now-a-days go to the 
Continent if he wishes to understand how people could cut each other’s 
throats a hundred years ago fur the suspensive veto or the absolute 
veto. We English are at a loss to comprehend intelligent men on 
the Continent, who know their history as well as we do, and fight for 
the scrutin de liste or for a hundred-and-twentieth law on the 
press, as if such forms had not proved entirely irrelevant for the 
essence of political life. Or had we in this country no true re- 
presentation of the nation before 1832? Was not our press the 
freest in the world in spite of law texts more Draconian than those 
of any state on the Continent, just as your philosophical thought in 
Germany moves as freely as if consistory and synod never existed ?’ 

‘Maybe you are right, I replied. ‘I am sometimes myself 
afraid, lest, while discussing political forms and letters so eagerly, we 
should lose the little political sense we have, just as certain English 
devotees seem to me to have lost a good deal of Christian spirit in 
disputing about questions of dogma, constitution, and costume.’ 

‘Hush! This really is not the place to talk @ fond about all that. 
But come and let us have a good chat “with our feet under the 
table,” as the French have it,’ and I had almost added, ‘ our backs to 
the fire,’ so chilly and damp is the season. ‘Come and dine with me, 
& la fortune du pot, if you have no engagement.’ 

‘What will your wife say if you bring a guest home without giving 
her notice, and a guest, too, in morning-dress ?’ 

‘Never mind. J shall have to fight that out. You had better 
accept at once. It is perhaps the only chance you will have, be- 
fore you leave, of enjoying a good old English joint and after-dinner- 
talk over a glass of claret.’ 

My friend was so full of the subject I had touched upon, that he 
did not even wait till ‘ the cloth was removed,’ to bring the conversa- 
tion again to the point where we had left it at the Club. ‘ Are you 
not, as a true German,’ he resumed, ‘ somewhat rash in generalisation ? 
Is not the theological interest you spoke of limited in this country to 
very small circles, or at any rate to such circles as do not represent 
the movement of English thought ?’ 

‘I have believed so more than once,’ I answered; ‘ but when I see 
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an author like’George Eliot devote whole volumes to such questions, 
or when I read in books of to-day written by men of to-morrow that 
people “are still discussing Bishop Butler’s Analogy,” and that the 
questions at issue in that famous book “are still unsettled,” I begin 
todoubt. With us such questions were settled long ago, I am tempted 
to tell Mr. John Morley when he thus compares Burke’s thesis to 
that of Bishop Butler. Besides, is there not in the very animosity with 
which English freethinkers of the late Professor Clifford’s type, for 
instance, speak of Christianity, something which proves that the 


enemy is not yet dead? Our materialists are much coarser, but also 


much less bitter, than your stern English philosophers, who have some- 
thing of the acrimony of the French “ philosophes” of the past 
century, which proves that the struggle is not yet over; and they 
bring into the very defence of free-thought something of the Puritan 
spirit of their forefathers. Have not some of them even made a new 
dogmatic creed out of their anti-christian convictions? Have they not 
still the old spirit of proselytism which characterises the English 
religion, always bent upon action, when the religion of other nations 
is content with contemplation ? You are evidently not yet arrived at 
the stage of indifference towards Christianity which we have reached 
on the Continent, and in Germany particularly, although the progress 
towards it since the Essays and Reviews seems to me prodigious. 
Who would find anything dangerous in them to-day, I wonder? Yet 
it is scarcely fifteen years since they were written and set the whole 
of England in commotion. Nevertheless I do not think that the 
Church interest will die out in England so soon as on the Continent, 
where it has only retained a political importance, where even that is 
vanishing in the purely Protestant countries: our children in the 
schools scarcely know whether their playfellows are of another de- 
nomination than themselves. It is otherwise in England. You were 
once already far advanced on the road to indifference, when the Evan- 
gelical movement gave new life to religious passion and drove you 
almost further from tolerance than you had been in the time of the 
saints. I mean inner tolerance of course, not outward toleration, 
which is nowhere more firmly established than in England.’ 

‘If I understand rightly what you mean by that inner tolerance 
in which we are deficient here, I would rather call it religious indif- 
ferentism,’ my friend objected. 

‘I am not so sure that you would be right in doing so,’ I replied 
*I have known really pious people, both Catholic and Protestant, 
French and German, who lived not only peacefully with heterodox 
friends, but even without thinking them blind and deaf to the light 
and voice of evidence, still less mad or wicked, because they did not 
hold the same religious views they themselves held. And the same 
inner tolerance of religious belief I have seen in absolute freethinkers. 
Of course, such mild and innerly tolerant people are also to be found 
Vou. VII.—No. 40. 3X 
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in England; but I have had the bad luck to meet many who were 
not of this class, who simply considered those who did not share their 
convictions as lost souls. And I must say, I found the dissenters in 
that respect almost worse than the members of the Church of 
England—nay, Unitarians themselves, whose whole faith seems based 
on rationalism, spoke in my presence of freethinkers and Trinitarians 
as of equally dangerous enemies of Christianity.’ 

‘Don’t you indulge an illusion if you think that similar intole- 
rance does not exist on the Continent? Look at the French episcopate, 
the German Oberkirchenrath. Is there not even more than inner 
intolerance in them ?’ 

‘Surely enough. But this spirit is entirely limited to the clergy 
in Germany; it is wholly political in France. If nothing is rarer 
among the German laity than religion, nothing is more general 
among them than religiosity or pious reverence. For as our en- 
lightenment in the past century was not a struggle of rationalism 
against religion, but a peaceful development of the latter, a con- 
tinuous purifying and simplification of it under the influence of 
speculative philosophy—as pietism took away from religion what was 
too rigid in the orthodox belief—as the moral philosophy of the fol- 
lowing period despoiled pietism of what was too ecstatic in it—as the 
Herderian influence widened Christianity more and more into a sort of 
humanism—as finally Kant gave it its lasting foundation, not in rea- 
son, not in tradition, but in conscience—so our creed, even with 
free-thinkers, has nothing hostile to religion, nay, deems itself rather 
a continuation, a last expression of religion, than a negation thereof. 
As for our clergy, there is—shall I say still or again ?—a great 
deal of zealotism ; but you must not compare our clergy and its influ- 
ence with yours, which holds such a high social position, which is 
such a vast element of English society, and which we may well envy 
you in many respects. Wherever you go in England, in town or 
country, to dinner or shooting parties, you everywhere meet the clergy- 
man and his family. Now I ask you, who know the Continent so well, 
how often have you met a German Pfarer or a French priest in 
society, let alone sports or entertainments? They form a caste apart. 
Their small means and conventional usage forbid them to take part 
in any elegant amusement, and the low culture, still more the low 
extraction, of most of the French and Italian priests in our days 
maintains an invisible barrier, even when they are admitted into 
society. They, after all, keep to their business and their guild, You 
see them in church, at school, by the bed of the sick, and in the garret 
of the poor, with wonderful devotion and self-abnegation. The only 
worldly interest they share with us is the political one; but they 
work for it among the peasants, the labourers, the women. What 
properly constitutes the nation, i.e. the cultivated middle class, comes 
into no contact whatever with them, whilst they recruit themselves 
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out of that class in England, and remain by marriage and social inter- 
eourse constantly in relation with it.’ -. 

‘I have indeed observed that difference,’ my friend rejoined. 
‘But I explained it rather by external than internal reasons. 
With us the Church has retained, with the army and law, the privilege 
of remaining a genteel career, because she has kept her wealth, whilst 
the Reformation in Germany, the Revolution in France, has despoiled 
the clergy and left them as poor as the mice in their churches. It is 
this wealth and the facilities offered them of receiving their educa- 
tion at the two aristocratic universities of the country in the company 
of gentlemen, that have preserved for them a social position which 
they have not in France and Germany, and which they could not 
maintain if it were granted them.’ 

‘Whatever may be the reasons of the social superiority of your 
clergy to ours, it exists, and the consequences are most important. 
Your clergy being far more refined and much more au cowrant of the 
most modern and most secular trains of thought, they become 
naturally more latitudinarian than ours, which accounts for the great 
number of Broad Churchmen who have happily survived in England ; 
but it is natural also that sooner or later their opinions should come 
into conflict with their calling. To silence the doubts which may 
arise, I see them either looking to the refined enjoyments of literary 
epicurism, or devoting themselves with great zeal to the practical 
duties of their office. Now this ours certainly do with the same zeal 
both in France and Germany ; but they cannot have the refining influ- 
ence your clergymen exercise. It is not, therefore, any theological 
sympathy that makes me feel how much we on the Continent are in 
want of a body of men like your clergy. Our own parish priests and 
parsons are excellent men, but they neither possess the means, nor 
are they in a position to undertake the work, that yours do. The 
residence in almost every English village of a gentleman whose duty 
it is to mix with the poor, and who is yet entirely independent of 
them, is an incalculable advantage. During an occasional residence 
in several English villages I have been surprised to find how well 
the clergyman fills this position, what assistance he is able to give to 
the struggling, and I am convinced that it is chiefly owing to his 
ministration that, in spite of their somewhat abnormal position and 
the noisy declamation of agitators, there is so little real discontent 
among your agricultural labourers.’ 

‘ This is only one side of the question, and, after all, not the one by 
which our clergy differ most from yours; what seems to me much more 
important is that, with the social position and the national education, 
our clergy retain naturally enough that all-important coherence with 
national life which yours on the Continent seem to have lost so utterly. 
With you, indeed, they form everywhere a nation in the nation ; with 
us they are one with the nation.’ 

3x2 
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‘Precisely so; but don’t you see that this tends to maintain in 
English society an interest in- Church questions which we no longer 
have on the Continent? There must be, besides, another deeper 
reason for that interest. For I see that poor dissenting ministers 
have, if not the same social position as clergymen of the Church 
of England, at least the same influence, the same incessant inter- 
course with the higher middle classes of this country; and, above 
all, I see the laymen here take up religious questions with a zeal 
and fervour unknown to us. Look at the lukewarm and awkward 
attitude of the laymen in our last synod in Berlin. You at once 
saw that they were strangers in heart to the whole matter at issue; 
and you see that already there is a question of turning them out 
again. Our young, zealous, and orthodox clergy prefer to be alone.’ 

‘But surely there has been a great show of piety among your 
government officials in these last forty years; and would you have 
had the new sects of the Deutschkatholiken, the Free Communities, 
the Old Catholics, if there were so much indifference as you say ?’ 

‘ Now, in my turn, to remind you of the superficiality of those 
movements. We may still live to see how that artificial vegetation 
of pietism, half hypocrisy, half self-deception, which sprang up at 
the accession of Frederick William the Fourth in 1840, and which 
lives only with difficulty since that sovereign’s death, will die com- 
pletely out with a new reign, as the Saints died out after the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts. And as for the new sects, well, what is cha- 
racteristic of them is that, three or four years after their birth, they 
are virtually no longer sects; German Catholics, Free Communities, 
Old Catholics have simply become latitudinarians, if not Christians 
a la Schleiermacher, who did not even think God and the im- 
mortality of the soul necessary elements of religion—which did 
not prevent him from remaining for long years the highest eccle- 
siastical authority of Germany. No, believe me, the religious ques- 
tion on the Continent has reference only to the position of the Church 
towards the State, not to its dogmas nor even religious feeling ; nay, 
outward forms and ceremonies are little observed, provided people 
admit the hierarchical authority. The restoration of authority is the 
only aim and only interest both in the Catholic Church and in the 
Protestant. It is the only surviving principle of positive religion ; 
and if the Pope to-morrow, the Oberkirchenrath the day after to- 
morrow, were to declare that the sun turns round the earth, the 
whole clergy and all the laymen, who use the clergy as an instrument 
for social and political conservatism, would accept the decision, as 
the dogma of 1870 was accepted. For no atheist can be more in- 
different to dogmatical questions than the average of the continental 
clergy and clerical laity. Obedience is the only religious idea which 
is still living on the Continent, and can it be called a religious idea? 
Now, this was not the case in Luther’s and Calvin’s times, this is not 
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yet the case in England. The battle against sin, the revelation, 
both the historical and the inner daily renewed one, damnation and 
salvation, the real presence of our Lord in the Holy Supper, all these 
are questions which are still living here, which are still sources of 
excitement for people; and even the adversaries of the Church still 
think themselves obliged to combat such theories.’ 

‘I am afraid, my English friend resumed after some reflection, 
‘that you will be greatly undeceived when once you have seen a little 
further into our religious life. Of course it is more intense here 
than anywhere else in Europe, but it is very different from what it 
was in Germany. Nay, I think it never was quite of the same 
nature as the continental movement in Luther’s times. Not only 
had the English Reformation a more political and national character 
from the beginning than yours, but the religious spirit embodied in 
our Protestant sects was different. The element of speculation and 
imagination, so prominent in Luther himself, the high intellectual 
culture and the tolerant spirit of a Melanchthon, left their stamp on 
the whole of German Protestantism ; Calvin’s logical dogmatism on 
the French. In England the episcopal constitution surviving the 
Reformation, the rich endowments which numerous sees and livings 
retained, the class to which many clergymen belonged by birth, and 
finally the important part played by the episcopate in the Upper House, 
left the Church of England something of the aristocratical character 
Catholicism had in the middle ages, and which has steadily given way 
to papal absolutism ever since the Council of Trent; whilst the 
German Protestant clergy, principally recruited from the lower middle 
classes, directly subordinate to, and mostly paid by, the State—a 
bureaucratical, not a parliamentary State—became soon a body, or 
rather an army, of ecclesiastical officials, exceedingly independent in 
the sphere of thought, but humble servants of the greater or smaller 
potentates of Germany.’ 

‘ Besides, there was no such thing as a Germany,’ I added, ‘ and con- 
sequently no national Church would grow there like that which for 
a time almost alone represented Protestantism in this island. Our 
Protestantism was not even Prussian or Saxon, while yours was above 
allthings English. As for the other sects, which then and afterwards 
were formed in England, they moved, it is true, in a lower social 
sphere, but they were either democratic in their tendencies like the 
Puritans and Presbyterians, or outside the classic culture like the 
Baptists and Quakers, or they were pure rationalists like the Unitarians. 
They all laid a great stress on the constitutional question, they all 
had a prgctical or philanthropic bent. In all these’ respects they form a 
strong contrast to Lutheranism, which was an anti-democratic religion, 
having for its basis and nucleus a highly cultivated middle class, a 
contemplative, nay speculative faith, as far from idolatry as it was 
from iconoclastic passion, from rationalism as from mysticism.’ 
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‘ But was not Luther himself inclined to imperious fanaticism and 
subject to ecstatic raptures? Did not the Miinster Anabaptists beara 
close resemblance to our Independents? Are not your pietists and 
Moravian Brethren a German version of our Methodists ?’ 

‘Undoubtedly much of Luther’s haughty intolerance may have 
been left in Lutheranism ; it was, however, powerfully counterbalanced 
by the Melanchthonian spirit of conciliation ; and the necessity it was 
under of living, as it were, in a mixed marriage with Catholicism after 
the Thirty Years’ War, as well as the horror of religious strife this war 
left behind it, acted as strong restraints on pious zeal. As for the mys- 
tic raptures of Luther, do not forget how they were counterbalanced by 
his healthy, sensuous, and veracious nature. The Anabaptists, on the 
other hand, were conquered forthwith, and never succeeded in govern- 
ing the German nation fora single day, as your Puritans did England. 
And as for the Methodists, I might reverse your words; they 
are rather an English translation from the German than the contrary, 
Wesley came fifty years after Spener and Francke ; he learned the 
chief article of his creed from their followers, and the first Methodist 
society was established fifty years after the first Moravian brotherhood. 
Now this chronology is not indifferent. If you have a_ political 
advance on us of half a century, we have a religious start before you 
of the same length of time at least. And there is a circumstance 
which doubles that start of half a century. Our pietistic movement 
came before our philosophical emancipation and our literary renova- 
tion. Your evangelical movement came after the golden age of 
your philosophy. It was a reaction of the poor in spirit against the 
intellectual aristocrats of Locke’s and Hume’s type. It was alsoa 
reaction against the latitudinarianism reigning in England in the first 
half of the past century. It took place, finally, whilst a literary revo- 
lution was going on. That great intellectual change, indeed, which 
so broadly distinguishes the latter years of the last century and the 
commencement of the present from the period that immediately 
preceded them, was nowhere felt more strongly than in England. 
It revolutionised all your thoughts and feelings; it created a new 
literature amongst you; but unfortunately it embodied itself in no 
new philosophy. Youhad attained a new point of view which suggested 
new speculative questions. Our transcendentalism was an attempt 
to grapple with these, and, whatever its absolute value may have been, 
there can be no question of the important and beneficial influence 
which it exercised over our German culture. “The narrowness and 
comparative fruitlessness of the English movement,” says one of the 
most trustworthy of your historians, Mr. Leslie Stephen, “ when set 
beside contemporary German thought, is generally, and perhaps 
rightly, thought to show that an unsatisfactory philosophy may be 
better than no philosophy at all.” Kant’s constructive philosophy was 
indeed the ark which safely bore the progenitors of a new age across 
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the stormy and turbid flood by which the past was for a time over- 
whelmed. Some of our literary heroes, such as Herder and Goethe, 
sought and found refuge in Spinoza; but of those young men whose 
minds were strong and daring enough to wrestle with the vital interests 
of their period, there was scarcely one, unsheltered by the new philo- 
sophy, who did not suffer either an intellectual or a moral shipwreck.’ 

‘Iam well aware,’ my friend rejoined, ‘ that, in an age of religious 
scepticism, philosophy gains an intense practical interest. So it wasin 
Seneca’s and Epictetus’ times; soin Kant’s. It furnishes many, who 
have no intention of devoting their lives to speculative inquiry, with a 
point of view from which they can contemplate the world, with a firm 
spiritual basis on which to build up their lives, witha moral standard 
and ethical motives. But todo this it must satisfy both the heart and 
the understanding of its adherents. It must fire their enthusiasm 
and at the same time so convince their intellects that they have as 
little doubt of its authority as the believer feels with respect to the 
articles of his creed. This, you say, transcendentalism was to Germany 
in a period which in some respects closely resembles that through 
which we are passing. I understand that Hume’s scepticism and the 
Deism of a Chubb could not be as much to Byron and Shelley. The 
first pioneers of German enlightenment already appealed to the 
heart as much as to the understanding. No wonder that their ideal 
was embodied in the mild and wise type of Lessing’s Nathan; ours 
spoke to the understanding alone, and Pope’s Essay on Man was 
not precisely fit to take the place of a religious ideal. However, 
instead of such a quieting and elevating philosophy, we had in England 
a great religious movement . 

‘Which seems to me to have increased a thousandfold, I inter- 
rupted, ‘the dangers of the period on which you are entering. We 
had already left behind us for a long time the mystical period of 
pietism when we formed our new lay creed or Weltanschauung. In 
England the doubt which is only now beginning to spread, and of 
which I hear that it has already passed beyond the great centres of 
thought and is making itself felt even in secluded country places and 
among the lower middle class, which has so long remained thought- 
proof—awakening doubt, I say, comes to you without transition and 
preparation, thanks to the Evangelical movement, which has broken 
the historic thread between Hume’s thought and that of your thinkers 
of to-day. The change itself, of course, I do not regret; that has 
long appeared inevitable to all who have an eye to read the signs of 
the times. In fact, if you had not abandoned your strict and some- 
what prosaic orthodoxy, you must have descended from the high 
place you have so long occupied in the intellectual republic of Europe. 
But I had hoped the revolution of feeling would be very gradual, and 
that you would have been safely provided with a new spiritual dwelling- 
place before the old one crumbled to pieces.’ 
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‘© This, unfortunately,’ said my friend, ‘has not been the case, 
Thence a great discrepancy in our religious views, which you have 
not in yours. Your development, as you just remarked, has been a 
quite regular one from rigid orthodoxy to religious enthusiasm, from 
religious enthusiasm toa religious sympathy, and from that to absolute 
indifference as to positive religion. With us, on the contrary, the 
admirable pacific development of old England in the last century has 
been violently interrupted ; we have been thrown back by a hundred 
years, and the defenders of secular science, who might have taken off 
their hats’ reverently to Christ and Christianity, as Locke and even 
Hume did, as yours generally do, are obliged to attack them, if they 
do not want to be oppressed themselves, not by laws and policemen, 
but by social convention. Hence it comes that there are two camps in 
England, when there is only one faith in all the cultured classes of 
Germany.’ 

‘ This, of course,’ replied I, ‘ accounts for much in what puzzles me 
most about England, viz., the way in which the country seems to be 
split up into classes. I do not mean socially—that is a matter of course 
—but intellectually as well. When I read any of your modern books 
or dip into any of your leading reviews, I find the same tone of thought 
there that characterises the best- modern culture of the Continent, 
although it is sometimes shriller than with us. Nay, in some branches 
of intelectual activity England seems to me greatly in advance. When 
I meet my English friends, I find them animated by a similar spirit, 
except perhaps that the memory of a late emancipation lends an addi- 
tional piquancy to some biblical jest. They are enlightened, far- 
sighted, tolerant, and the pleasantest of companions, because their 
interests are wider than those of most of our own professors, whose 
thoughts are a little too apt to run in fixed grooves. Yet I can hardly 
take up one of your newspapers without finding an account of some 
revival meeting, or other outburst of religious fanaticism, which re- 
calls the darkest period of the middle ages. Do not armies of salvation 
still parade your towns with banners of blood and fire? And such 
extravagancies seem to excite neither surprise nor indignation. If 
by chance I get into conversation with a travelling Englishwoman 
who does not belong to the circle of my London friends, I generally 
find that she knows nothing of the works which are the glory of your 
literature. Shakespeare, she tells me, is indecent, and Byron immoral, 
nor does she seem to know much more than myself of those living poets 
about whom some of you are so enthusiastic. I have learned to con- 
sider myself fortunate if she does not add that it will be no comfort 
to me on my death-bed to remember that I have read the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. On the other hand she is probably quite ready to fix 
the exact date of the day of judgment, or eager to convince me that 
the Anglo-Saxon race is lineally descended from the ten lost tribes of 
Israel. In a word, I find myself face to face with an intellectual world 
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which seems a perfect chaos, perhaps only because I cannot grasp the 


secret of its order.’ 
‘Do not forget,’ my friend interrupted, ‘ that, while with you only 
the cultured classes go abroad for pleasure, the greater wealth of the 


lower middle class in England enables also the uneducated to indulge 
-in foreign travel.’ 


‘Maybe; but such a woman evidently spends more time in 
reading than any German professor’s wife or daughters, and I know 
of no class in Germany that could furnish similar characters. Do 
not mistake me. There is enough ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
‘among us, quite as much, perhaps, as in England, though it shows 
itself rather in political and social than in religious and purely in- 
tellectual matters. But that only explains what I am saying. 
England is still aristocratic. In the State and society your cultured 
classes continue to lead, and their influence is felt everywhere; but 
they seem to have no hold on the mental and spiritual life of the 
nation at large, however absolute may be their sway in the higher 
circles. Otherwise the vagaries of Moody and Sankey would be im- 
possible in the country of Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall.’ 

‘They were American, you forget.’ 

‘Yes, but their audiences were English. Now, with us, the 
reverse of all this is true. The representatives of our highest culture 
proved their political incapacity in 1848, and ever since they have 
behaved so clumsily that the nation no longer trusts them. The 
result of this want of confidence, together with the absence of the 
restraining influence of an organised public opinion on matters re- 
lating to the government of the country, is that, now we have a man 
of unquestioned capacity at our head, the great mass of the people 
will follow him in any course that he may adopt, and, all things 
considered, they seem to me to be obeying a healthy instinct in doing 
so. But in religious matters our people allow themselves to be in- 
directly led by those who possess the highest intellectual culture. 
Ever since our professional classes have abandoned church-going 
and prayer-reading, our lower middle classes have followed their 
example, and, in spite of many exceptions in both classes, indifference 
to religious forms, if not to religion, is the rulein Germany. Whether 
this is a good or a bad thing I leave to your judgment. As for our 
working classes, and particularly the peasantry, things lie quite 
differently, and I should very much like to know something about 
that class in England; but all I hear about them is fragmentary and 
self-contradictory. It seems, in fact, to be gathered from popular 
novels; and though I know several Englishmen who can furnish 
me with the fullest information as to the native races of India 
and various negro tribes, there is not one of my acquaintance who 
can tell me how a Manchester artisan thinks and feels. The 
few mechanics whom I have met in German workshops have always 
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interested me. They were, of course, brimful of British prejudice, and 
looked down with the most contemptuous indifference on us and all 
our ways. But they were manly and independent, and, asI have been 
told, intelligent and honest workmen. Those with whom I have 
spoken have always been free-thinkers; but their scepticism seemed 
to belong to the eighteenth century, with its rationalistic and some- 
what iconoclastic tendencies, rather than to the nineteenth, with its 
respect for all psychical phenomena and its firm belief in historical 
development.’ 

‘How should it be different?’ said my friend. ‘ Are they not 
Westerners, i.e. heirs to the enlightenment which you have just now 
characterised ? And is not the spirit of the nineteenth century which 
you describe of German origin? How then should they have anything 
of that religious awe for the incomprehensible which with you has 
survived the death of positive religion? Besides, I am not so sure 
that your half-million of Socialists in Berlin, Chemnitz, &c., have not 
feelings near akin to those of our emancipated workmen.’ 

‘Naturally enough,’ I answered, ‘German Socialism being an insipid 
imitation of French Communism. Its philosopher is La Mettrie, its 
martyr Marat, its hero Babceuf, their brethren and allies are the French 
communards. There is absolutely nothing original, nothing German 
in it. They are the pupils of the French revolutionary school, precisely 
as what youjust called the nineteenth century in England, your poets, 
certain of your historians and art-critics of the day, are indirect, 
perhaps unconscious, pupils of the German romantic school. Such a 
foreign influence, which does not entirely coalesce with the national 
stream of culture, and remains, as it were, a separate current, seems 
to me always a misfortune, which must in the end be injurious to 
those who follow the one or the other current. Already your poetry 
seems to me to have lost at least a part of that strong masculine 
directness of treatment which used to be its distinguishing excellence, 
and to possess rather the delicate grace of an exotic than the healthy 
vigour of a native plant. But in this I know you differ from me.’ 

‘This intellectual isolation of our various classes,’ my friend 
resumed after a short pause, ‘is certainly the result of many causes. 
The centralisation of our social life may have a great deal to do with 
it; but it is also, partly at least, owing to the character of our Church. 
Our clergy are—you stated it yourself—far more refined than yours, 
though I doubt whether they are more learned; but this very re- 
finement, if it brings them into closer contact with the gentry and the 
higher middle class, separates them to a certain degree from their 
humbler congregations, and thus, whilst it makes them eminently 
qualified for the practical duties of their office, unfits them for the 
more important work of educating mentally those who are so far 
below them. On the Continent I have seen the village priest or 
parson live as a peasant among peasants. He shares their interests, 
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their cares, their amusements, he has often grown up among them, 
atid, if he is a Protestant, his wife is frequently chosen from ‘their 
midst.’ 

‘But at the same time,’ I interposed, ‘he is an educated man, who 
has passed through a course of mental discipline, and this fact is always 
recognised and respected by his associates. His influence is a constant 
eheck upon intellectual and religious vagaries, and his daily contact 
with the realities of practical life is generally sufficient to restrain 
any inclination of his own in a similar direction. He is seldom 
either a saint or a genius, and his manners might seem strange in a 
drawing-room ; but he is in general a most estimable man, and he 
occupies an important place in the scale of our national culture. 
Your clergymen are doubtless more pleasant associates, and no one 
who has seen an old English church and vicarage would wish to mar 
their beauty or disturb their quiet. I have no doubt, too, that the 
great majority of your clergy possess far stronger religious convictions 
and a deeper earnestness than ours; but the whole condition of 
England shows that they have failed in doing what’ours have done— 
that is, in preventing the spread of an ignorant and morbid religious 
fanaticism.’ 

‘And yet the whole fanaticism you regret arose within the 
borders of the Church, and John Wesley was, as truly as Burke or 
Wordsworth, an agent in the great change of thought, or rather in- 
tellectual position, which marked the close of the last century.’ 

‘T have long considered. him as such,’ I replied, ‘and I think I 
understand what came to pass in such souls as his and Count Zinzen- 
dorf’s, but I cannot believe that such intense inner life, that anything 
approaching their feelings, still exists among their followers. I do 
not question their sincerity, they doubtless pass through the process 
they describe, but it is not this they teach, it is not thus they live.’ 

‘However that may be,’ said my friend, ‘the teachings of our 
Methodists are certainly the result of those of Wesley, and his work 
was very similar to that of Rousseau, though done in another field and in 
adifferent way. Both reasserted the emotional side of our nature, 
but in doing so, were apt to overestimate the value of mere feeling ; 
and I think, if you review the history of the Evangelical movement, 
you will find that its most admirable representatives have always 
been men whose nature impelled them to action, and who therefore 
found in their temperament a corrective of their creed. 

‘To me,’ I said, ‘ it seems that what lent Wesley’s teaching its real 
power was that it revived the Teutonic idea in a time when it seemed 
almost submerged in England. I mean the earnestness with which he 
insisted on the conviction that what a man is is more important than 
what he does or even what he thinks. Is it not, in another form, 
Kant’s and Schopenhauer’s teaching of the liberty of the “ intelligible 
character” and the non-liberty of the “empiric character”? Is it 
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not what our philosopher meant when he thus analysed that sense of 
sin which to him too was the commencement of alltrue moral life? “J 
see plainly that these actions are the necessary result of my nature; 
but I see also that they are wrong, and it is therefore clear that my 
nature is not what it ought to be.” ’ 

‘I am afraid Wesley’s class-leaders would have been astonished 
to learn that they were so profound metaphysicians,’ my friend 
exclaimed ; ‘ for, at best, Methodism was only the Wertherism of the 
uncultivated. It did and does satisfy the imagination of a large 
class of my fellow-countrymen; but it took no hold of that intel- 
lectual aristocracy which in Germany became a prey to the Wer- 
therian epidemic, and the artistic side of the German movement was 
totally wanting in the English one. That it has never convinced the 
higher understanding of our nation is clear from the fact that it has 
never embodied itself, as even anabaptism did, in any work that can 
be numbered among the treasures of our literature. George Eliot’s 
picture of Dinah in Adam Bede is drawn from the outside, and re- 
sembles in so far Goethe’s study of your own pietism in his Confessions 
of a Beautiful Soul. But there is no work like your Jung-Stilling’s 
autobiography or our Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress written from within 
the belief, if I may say so.’ 

‘There is perhaps another respect,’ I observed, ‘in which the 
progress of Methodism may have been even more injurious to your 
national life. A man who is absorbed by a great passion cares little 
for anything that cannot be brought into connection with it. It 
disturbs the even flow of the current of thought which is supremely 
interesting to him. Thus both the philosopher and the artist fre- 
quently withdraw from the hurry and bustle of politics or of society, 
and they have a perfect right todo so. Nay, we all acknowledge the 
greatness of a life which is centred in one ideal and devoted to a single 
end. It has a completeness, an esthetical unity, which impresses the 
imagination, and it doubtless affords the man who leads it a satisfaction 
that he would vainly seek in a multiplicity of interests or amusements. 
No one can deny this greatness of character to John Wesley, or be 
surprised that he, for his own part, rejected all the amusements and 
much of the business of the world. But as soon as any one, not con- 
tent with practising such renunciation for himself, enforces it as a 
moral duty upon others, it becomes dangerous, unless he is content to 
adopt an entirely ascetic creed, to seclude his followers in a monastic 
solitude, and to prescribe to them the regular duties and exercises of a 
religious community, such as the medieval orders or even that of our 
Moravian brotherhood. Otherwise he deprives them of the simple 
joys of life without being able to supply them with that all-absorbing 
interest which, in his own case, more than makes amends for the loss. 
I, for one, am convinced that it was Luther’s worldliness which has left 
to our Lutheranism the width and the human sympathy which distin- 
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‘ish it from all other Protestant sects. The man who has left the 
«Table Talk ”—who declared that 


Ein Zétchen in Ehren 
Soll Niemand verwehren— 


who was of opinion that 


Who loyes not woman, wine and song, 
Will be a fool his whole life long— 


must leave another stamp upon the creed of his followers than 
John Wesley, in spite of all his greatness. True, in Wesley’s 
own writings there is but little of that morbid introspection which 
is so characteristic of his adherents, because his feelings were not 
left to prey upon themselves, but found an immediate expression in 
action, inlong journeys, in frequent preaching, in the establishment and 
erganisation of his societies. His work left him no time either for 
worldly amusements or for a sentimental cultivation of his emotions. 
Still his was an exclusively religious life. Politics, art, sensuous en- 
joyment, he disdained—nay, considered injurious to the inner life he 
wanted to awake in hisfollowers. These had not his all-absorbing work 
to do, and yet the common amusements and interests of their class— 
everything, in a word, that could withdraw their attention even for a 
moment from a life of intensely self-conscious feeling—were forbidden 
them.’ 

‘I think you are right in this,’ my friend rejoined. ‘ Nay, this 
prohibition is perhaps the only explanation of the extraordinary fact 
that, while to Wesley, as to all Christians, the highest ethical condi- 
tion appears to be one of entire self-surrender and self-forgetfulness, 
nowhere will you find so unblushing a worship of self, so frark an 
insistence on personal emotions, likings, and opinions, as among his 
most earnest and sincere followers. Most of them, however, belonged 
to the class that are obliged to labour for theirdaily bread. They could 
not therefore withdraw from the business of life, and their religious 
teachers were obliged to permit, and even to insist upon, diligence in 
a worldly calling as a duty. The result is that strange unwritten code 
which so large a section of our middle class obeys—a code which 
encourages the utmost self-seeking in business matters, and which is 
ready to excuse even sharp practice as long as it is successful, which 
sanctions also high feeding, but which dreads the unhallowed influence 
of art and condemns the theatre, the ball-room, and the hunting-field, 
everything, in fact, that has for its aim strength, agility, or grace. All 
this may have been far enough from Wesley’s intention, and yet it has 
been the most definite result of his teaching. On the other side you 
must confess that England has been quite changed by the indirect 
influence of his doctrine, that our whole moral life has become purer 


and more earnest.’ fi 
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‘I am not so sure of all that,’ said I. ‘ You know my fundamental 
conviction, that nations, like individuals, change very little ; that great 
men certainly give sometimes a new direction to the faculties and pro- 
pensities of a nation, but do not create nor awake those faculties and 
propensities ; that, finally, great men are quite as truly the outcome 
and, as it were, the fruits of national growth and development, as the 
average types of a nation. LEarnestness has always been an eminently 
English quality, and you remember Sterne’s delightful remarks on the 
‘land of gravity.’ A sort of sound selfishness, together with a clinging 
to a strong outward rule, seems to me equally English. Besides, if 
a deep change has been made in the English character, it was more 
than a century before Wesley. Do you not find almost all the cha- 
racteristics of the Methodists in the Puritans, the Baptists, the 
Quakers? The fact is that there are two sides to the English 
character and mind, and they come out successively in English 
history, both religious and literary. The Langlands are always 


followed by the Chaucers, the Shakespeares by the Miltons, the 
Commonwealth by a Restoration. The great men only bring out 
one of the two sides, both of which are in the English nature. It 
certainly was not Wesley who created your Sabbatarianism, although he 
may have helped to introduce into the Church of England a practice 
which was chiefly observed by the Dissenters. I hear often that English 


morals have become better since Wesley’s influence has made itself 
felt ; but I have my own doubts of the fact. You are fond of com- 
paring your social life of to-day with that which Fielding has de- 
scribed. You seem to forget the novelist’s manner and his cast of 
mind. You have grown so very nice that you are afraid to look facts in 
the face which nevertheless exist, which your grandfathers treated as 
a matter of course, and which their Smolletts and Sternes were free 
to portray. Even Thackeray thought himself obliged to make his 
Arthur Pendennis purer than the type even now admits, and was thereby 
guilty of an act of hypocrisy which Fielding was too much of an artist 
to commit in drawing the character of Tom Jones, although his 
doings sometimes overstep the limits of what even Fielding’s time 
permitted. How far this is an advance in the right direction is a 
question on which there may be very different opinions. I, for one, 
am not so convinced that ’hypocrisie est un hommage rendu & la 
vertu. Believe me, there is a good deal to be said in this and other 
respects for the old state of things, the England of Joseph Andrews 
and Captain Booth. 

* But even if I granted that the change is as great as you suppose, 
and that it has been wholly beneficial, why should you attribute -it to 
the influence of the Methodists? Everywhere the last hundred years 
have wrought great changes, Everywhere we lay a greater weight on 
strietness of conduct than our forefathers in the eighteenth century did. 
I have heard this fact ascribed quite as often to the admirable family 
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life of Frederick William the Third and Queen Louise, Louis-Philippe 
and Queen Marie-Amélie, Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. My own 
conviction is that the reverse is true, and that what we take as causes 
are much rather effects. But let us compare like withlike. Of course, 
if you take English opinion as a standard, you approach virtue more 
closely than we do. If dancing is an evil and Sunday amusements 
are a sin, we Germans are in a bad way, and many of you English 
people are beginning to tread in our steps; but if we take any simply 
moral standard, I am not so sure that your pious people excel us in- 
differentists. I will not speak of your great cities, for such large 
congregations of men generate evils of their own; and we will put 
Berlin aside, because the sudden extension that necessarily followed on 
its becoming the capital of the Empire, has given rise to a state of 
things which we regret and trust will be transitory. But take one of 
your small towns that has felt the Evangelical movement most deeply, 
and ask yourself whether the ethical feeling is really higher and 
purer there than in one of ours of the same size, which will in all 
probability be quite indifferent in religious matters.’ 

‘The comparison is very difficult, my Englishman replied, 
‘because the circumstances are so different, and it is so impossible 
to estimate the comparative value of good qualities. It may be 
national prejudice, but I think you will find in England a stronger 
sense of the misery of the poor and a greater readiness to help them.” 

‘No one who knows England,’ I said, ‘ will call in question the 
sincerity of that feeling and the liberality of your charity. Nay, I 
have always thought, when I saw your societies for the protection of 
animals, your subscriptions for public disasters, your generosity in 
private cases, above all the indignation aroused in England by the 
sight of cruelty, that your superiority lies not, as Kant had it, in your 
earnestness, but in that virtue which Schopenhauer represented as the 
source of all morality—pity. I will not deny that the Evangelical 
movement may have contributed to quicken your consciences in this 
very important matter; but you must also remember that the misery 
of your poor is greater, and that it assumes more startling forms. In- 
difference to the sufferings of others is caused far more frequently by 
dulness of the imagination than by hardness of heart. Your middle 
classes have realised more fully than ours in Germany and Italy the 
wretchedness of those who stand below them, and this is a great gain, 
But it is principally physical evil that they understand and pity. They 
have little sympathy for ideal interests that do not assume a religious 
form, and so there is too often a touch of sentimentality in their very 
compassion. They forget that religion is by no means the only object 
for which each of us ought to be ready not only to bear but also to 
inflict pain, and that it is important to impress upon the conscience 
of the masses the fact that there are other things they should hold 
dearer than their ease, their pleasure, nay, than life itself. The 
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English mind has always had a philanthropic bent, as I have said 
before ; but the influence of Bentham’s school has given this bent a 
more and more utilitarian form. We continentals, French as well ay 
German, may sometimes err in underestimating the suffering which 
we might relieve, though it must always form an integral portion of 
buman life; or at least we are apt not to think of it. unless it is brought 
near to our sight. The poor man whom we do not know is much too 
often for us an abstract being that does not touch us, and often nous 
croquons notre Chinois, or at least let him perish, much too easily, 
But do not yow now and then allow the tears of pity to blind you to 
the more heroic element which is a necessary part of all healthy 
morality? You know that if I say you, I mean the English of to-day, 
not those of former times.’ 

‘We are drifting into a subject I had rather not discuss, my 
friend answered. ‘Nor, to tell the truth, do I think that we should 
arrive at any very satisfactory results if we were to follow out your 
comparison between the middle classes of England and the Continent. 
You were speaking, when I interrupted you, of the injury the Evan- 
gelical movement had inflicted on its adherents by withdrawing 
them from the pleasures of the world.’ 

‘ If the adherents alone had suffered, the matter would not be so 
serious, I continued. ‘They find in their religious services a con- 
genial recreation ; and though I must confess I dislike that mixture 
of amatory and devotional feeling which is inevitable when church or 
chapel is the chief place in which both sexes meet, I acknowledge 
that this is a mere matter of taste. I have always had a strong 
dislike even to Mme. Guyon’s sensual mysticism, in spite of the grace- 
ful veil French taste threw over it. Moreover, a popular religious 
movement always exercises an influence on a large number of persons 
who cannot, in any strict sense, be considered its adherents. First 
there are the children and dependents of believers, and then that 
large class who, without holding any very distinct theological tenets, 
allow their lives to take the colouring of those of their more earnest 
neighbours. These begin to consider the things improper which the 
zealots denounce as wrong, and the word, on their lips, implies the 
strongest possible condemnation. Then, when such a large body of 
public opinion has been created as the Evangelical party in England 
can command, the leaders of other sects and parties are too apt 
to submit to it. They do not consider amusement a sin; but it is 
unpleasant to be thought less scrupulous’ and, by implication, less 
earnest than their neighbours. As it is not a matter of conscience with 
them to attend the theatre or to go out hunting, do they not some- 
times give up the pleasures they believe to be harmless, and look 
upon their own want of moral courage as a sacrifice which they make 
to avoid wounding the feelings of their weaker brethren ? 

* All this, I know, hardly affects the life of any part of your cul- 
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tured classes, except the clergy; but with the poor the matter is very 
different. Have they any other recreation besides the public-house ? 
This, of course, our working men frequent as well, and still more 
than yours; but, as it is for them a place of quiet gathering, seldom 
of riot, as they don’t stand round the bar for drinking’s sake alone, 
but sit down to a regular chat, our gentlemen and clergy do not 
think it advisable to interfere with their enjoyment as yours often do. 
Besides, remember the other opportunities of friendly intercourse which 
our peasants enjoy—the singing and gymnastic clubs of the men, the 
spinning rooms of the women (though they unfortunately are dying 
out), the frequent festivals and Kirmessen, fairs and social gather- 
ings—and then you will realise the dulness of an English farm 
labourer’s life. I speak of the country because the relations of man to 
man are clearer and more personal there, and the amusements simpler 
and less costly. But what I have said of the peasantry is true of 
every class of our society; recreation is universally acknowledged as a 
necessity, and it is allowed for in every family budget.’ 

‘Does it not sometimes upset the budget ?’ my friend drily asked. 
‘When I see your poorest patresfanilias of the middle class spend 
their shilling every night at the Wirthshaus, their wives meeting at 
afternoon coffees with innumerable cakes, their daughters out at 
Landpartieen twice a week, their sons parading at the universities 
in high boots—when I think of all the Badekwren, the Swiss and 
Italian tours of your professors and judges, who live on three hundred 
pounds a year, I ask myself whether there will ever be an accumu~- 
lated wealth in Germany approaching from afar that of your thrifty 
French neighbours.’ 

‘You are undoubtedly right in what you say, and I by no means 
intend to hold up our people as a model. I only wanted to remind 
you of the excess of dreariness in the provincial life of England as 
soon as you leave the circles of the gentry with their afternoon teas, 
their lawn-tennis, their archery, boating, shooting, &c. The contrast 
of this animated life perhaps makes the dreary existence of the shop- 
keeper, the artisan, the peasant, and, above all, the factory workman, 
appear still drearier. This question of amusements is besides a 
secondary question, and I myself believe that the need of them is 
now generally recognised in England. What I argued was that the 
Evangelical movement, which some even of your freethinkers praise 
so warmly, has in fact greatly increased the dangers of an intellectual 
crisis. For a large section of your middle classes, religion is the one 
ideal interest, and religious services are their only recreation. This 
has produced a type of character which I cannot admire in spite of 
all my partiality for everything English ; but that is a mere matter 
of taste. What is certain is that doubt must come to them at-last, 
It approached them once already in Priestley’s and Paine’s times ; 
by all I can hear, it is spreading very rapidly now. What svill be the 
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result when they lose at once all their amusements and all that has 
lent their lives a higher interest ?’ 

‘ But don’t you think the High Church movement will attract the 
middle classes more and more, and afford them an infinitely wider 
range and a more salutary kind of spiritual “amusement,” as you 
irreverently call it, than the more sober service of the Low Church 
and certain dissenting sects? Does it not speak more to the imagina- 
tion and to the sense for art which is hidden in each of us ?’ 

‘I know very little about it,’ I answered. ‘ Methodism inter- 
ested me because I also looked upon it asa phase of Wertherism, 
and so I made it a subject of study which, though anything but ex- 
haustive, seemed to me at last to occupy more time than the in- 
tellectual importance of the subject deserved. In as far as your High 
Church divines have insisted on conduct rather than emotion, I should 
certainly consider their teaching a step in the right direction; nay, 
the assertion of an external rule of life and the importance attributed 
to ceremonies may be a necessary and wholesome corrective of the 
morbid introspection of the Evangelicals. If it was well that Wesley 
should teach that what a man is is of more moment than what he 
does, the time has now come for dwelling on the truth that what he 
does is, after all, of more consequence than what he feels. In as far, 
then, as the Tractarian movement has been confined within the limits 
of your Church, I have no doubt its influence has been salutary. Will 
you excuse me for adding that it is also profoundly uninteresting to 
any but an Englishman? Methodism was at least cosmopolitan in 
principle ; but this seems something like a patriotic claim for a 
private right of way to the kingdom of heaven. In such matters we 
are all inclined to suppose we have a right to be numbered among 
the most favoured nations.’ 

‘From another point of view, nevertheless,’ my friend argued, 
‘ Tractarianism must be interesting even to a foreigner, as it is the 
path by which many Englishmen of high culture and intelligence, 
others of high birth at least, have returned to the Catholic Church. 
Some such revival of the old belief seems to be a necessary effect of 
the spread of free thought in Protestant countries, where there is no 
high pbilosophy nor religiosity (¢.e. religious feeling needing no 
forms) to take the place of positive religion. You yourselves passed 
through a period when such conversions were common under the in- 
fluence of the Romantic school, whose members, it is true, had almost 
all been sceptics before they embraced the Roman faith, more out of a 
prédilection @artiste—it is A. W.Schlegel’s own expression—than out 
of a deeper conviction. The thing seems to me clear enough. The 
Reformation was founded on the assertion of the supreme value of the 
Bible, modified by an occasional appeal to the personal religious ex- 
perience of the believer ; when the belief in both is shaken, it must 
seem to a certain order of minds that the old question as to the 
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existence of a continuous and authoritative revelation in the Church 
is reopened. You of course believe that that question has been 
quietly shelved by later developments of thought, and what you see 
and respect in the various forms of Protestantism is not any dogmatic 
or ceremonial system, but the process by which the human mind has 
passed slowly and safely, z.e. without hindering philosophical thought 
and scientific research, and without destroying religious feeling, into 
complete mental liberty. But this is because you have had a specu- 
lative philosophy which has become the property of all the highly 
cultivated. To our orthodox Protestant modern history appears in 
a very different light ; and when he perceives what a mass of incon- 
sistencies the creeds of all the reformed churches contain, he may 
well be attracted by that Rome which, whatever her other faults 
may have been, is always logical and self-consistent, and can only be 
successfully combated by an attack upon the principles on which all 
dogmatic theology rests. We rationalists 

‘You call yourself a rationalist then?’ I interrupted. | 

‘All Englishmen who no longer fully accept a religious creed are 
more or less rationalists ; and the moderate among us look upon Pro- 
testantism as more reasonable than Catholicism only because it deals 
less in marvels and mysteries. The rationalistic element that it contains 
is welcome to us, because it is a distinct approach to our own point 
of view, and we hardly realise how entirely it has destroyed the whole 
spiritual and intellectual foundation of the more positive part of the 
creed. This was no difficulty for believers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. They did not pique themselves on logic and 
consistency ; they had the pretension, and the well-founded pretension, 
to have, not loosened, but knit more closely, the ties of religion. 
They gave themselves out not for innovators, but for restorers of the 
old true faith ; they lent new life to Christianity by deepening its 
sense, by penetrating the individual more fully with it, and they cared 
little for an inconsistency more or less. Not so an orthodox Protes- 
tant of our days, who has, malgré lui, undergone the influence of two 
centuries of rationalistic science and literature. When he perceives 
the want of logic, he is driven, if he is a man of honesty and mental 
power, to an examination of the first principles, and then, we must 
confess, there is much in the Catholic point of view to attract him. 
To take only one example. From his earliest childhood he has been 
accustomed to seek in nature and the life around him the traces of a 
creating and directing hand; and this habit has become so instinc- 
tive that he at first finds it almost as difficult to conceive of the 
world being purposeless as of its being causeless. So deeply is this 
mode of thinking ingrained in some minds that many, who have 
distinctly renounced the idea that being has any aim or meaning 
which our reason can comprehend, find the old questions returning to 
them, in hours of weakness, pain, and sorrow, with a force that it is 
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difficult to resist. It requires two or three generations of freethinkers, 
such as you have had in Germany, to make men entirely calm and 
reasonable, and we must not be surprised if in the meanwhile some of 
the noblest and miost logical, together with some of the weakest. 
minded Protestants, seek a refuge in the Church of Rome.’ 

‘I perfectly understand those conversions,’ I replied, ‘ and I think 
you might have entered besides on the fact that the Catholic Church 
affords the freest scope to religious enthusiasm, without ever allowing 
herself to be guided by it; on her recognition of the highest culture as 
long as it does notimpugn her teaching; on her eesthetical charm; on her 
consecration of the simplest acts of life; on the surprise that an ordinary 
Protestant feels when he first realises the unity and self-consistency of 
her creed, the mystical meanings of her services, and the strange power 
they have of supplying all the common wants of our inner nature. Now 
all these great advantages seem to me to result from the fact that this 
Church is, as we Germans say, an organism—that it has grown and not 
been made. It is the outcome and the expression of the highest aspira- 
tion and the heart-break of well nigh two thousand years. It isa phase 
of development which we have to leave behind us, which the strongest 
races have already left; but for my own part, if the adherents of the 
Church will permit, I desire to do so only with gratitude and reverence, 
Still we must remember that all this greatness and splendour depend 
on the theory of a continuous revelation, on the infallibility of the 
Church. This is the central dogma that lends stability to all the rest, 
because it implies the whole principle of authority, 7.c. the very 
raison Wétre of the Catholic Church. If you can accept it, the whole 
system follows as a matter of course. You must go in, like Pascal, 
for the whole wager, yes or no; for if you reject it, you gain nothing 
by adopting certain parts of her ritual and teaching. These, when 
separated from the great unity of which they form a part, lose most 
of their meaning and the whole of their efficacy. They only add a 
new discordant element to a structure that is already incongruous 
enough. ‘Thus a belief in the peculiar spiritual gifts and position of 
the clergy is an essential part of the Roman doctrine and discipline; 
but there every personal assumption is held in check by other parts 
of the organisation, the celibate, and the ever present influence of the 
hierarchy. To insist:on the supernatural claims of the priesthood, and at 
the same time to set the episcopalauthority at noughtand toallow them 
to divide their homage between a living wife and the bride of Christ, 
is not even to advance in the direction of Rome, but to establish a new 
and monstrous form of Church government. The same is true of con- 
fession, which your ritualists seem to have adopted. I understand its 
great value for the sinner; but nothing seems:to me more clear than 
that, if under modern social conditions it is to be permitted at all, it 
can only be to a celibate clergy. Your ritualistic priests, you say, are 
for the most part unmarried, and consider it their duty to remain so. 
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But this is at most a private resolution ; it is not a law of your Church ; 
still less has it become an instinct of your people. If you talk with 
Catholics, you will find that they regard any sexual connection with a 
priest with a horror very similar to that we feel with respect to incest. 
Nevertheless history has proved that this sentiment is not sufficiently 
strong to prevent the abuse of the confessional; and even this safe- 
guard is entirely wanting in Protestant England. Do not imagine 


' that I wish to suggest that there is any danger your High Church 


clergy should favour such abuses. They are honourable and high- 
minded men, with, I doubt not, the purest intentions. But they are 
men, and, if married, they must have superhuman strength to keep 
the confessional secret from their wives; and even unmarried, they 
are always innovators, and it is not uncharitable to suppose that if 
they succeed in establishing their position in your Church, their suc- 
cessors may have less of that earnest and ardent faith which keeps 
men pure in the midst of temptations. I see besides, by what you said 
a moment ago in explanation and excuse of the conversions to Catho- 
licism in England, that you are not such an inveterate rationalist and 
utilitarian as you profess to be. I almost thought you looked upon 
religion as a perhaps necessary evil, and respected the Churches chiefly 
as institutions for checking and deadening the devotional sentiment.’ 

‘For keeping it in its proper channels, you might have said,’ replied 
my friend, ‘and preventing it overflowing and laying waste all the rest 
of life. Nor do I look upon religion as an evil. It was our natural 
nourishment in an earlier stage of our development. But I confess I 
think the child is now old enough to be weaned, and am glad to see it 
taking to spoon-meat,though content that the changeshould be gradual. 
If I have any preference for the Catholic Church, it is because she re- 
minds me more of a natural mother and less of a hired nurse than any 
of her rivals. Besides, I am not so alarmed for the fate of our culture 
as you Germans seem to be, because of some loud conversions to, or 
the still louder boasts of, that faith. The general movement of 
modern thought is too distinctly in a secular direction for us to fear 
any lasting danger from such conversions and such boasts.’ 

‘I quite share your confidence,’ I replied, ‘ but is there not another 
danger? Do not forget that your whole culture is a Western cul- 
ture, i.e. a rationalistic one at the bottom, not a speculative one like 
ours. Is it not probable that, if what the representatives. of secular 
science cannot but consider as systematised nonsense is preached with 
the intention of stifling all free research, if Roman Catholicism becomes 
more and more powerful in England, they will turn against the 
religious spirit itself with the animosity and intolerance which charac- 
terise the continental freethinkers in wholly Catholic States such as 
Italy and Spain? Catholicism there has become a thing very diffe- 
rent from what it is now in England, where it has still all the freshness 
of a new creed. The religion of the continental Roman Catholic has 
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indeed degenerated into a thing quite external. There is nothing 
fervent about it; all the idealism which you Northerners lend to the 
Italian poor in their churches is mere fiction. Religion is a habit 
which accompanies life, but does not penetrate it, does not even 
influence it. The brigand who is on the point of committing murder 
invokes the Virgin, and the girl or the unfaithful wife who has just 
been to the confessional gives a rendezvous to her lover in the church, 
The service itself is not a serious, grave thing, an opportunity for col- 
lectedness, but a gay féte, the occasion of merriment, the ceremonies are 
mechanical customs which never awaken thought in any of those who 
conform tothem. Things are somewhat better—or worse—in Belgium 
and France, Austria and Bavaria ; still it is only a difference of degree. 
Even those who hate religion hate it for extra-religious reasons; and this 
is the point I wanted to come to. These reasons are intellectual or poli- 
tical. The leaders of the scientific movement, in spite of their implicit 
belief in the survival of the fittést, think that the fittest ought not to 
fold his arms because he is confident he will have the best of it in the 
long run; that he ought to struggle, not only by the invincible 
weapon of scientific evidence, but also by attacking the enemy of 
light directly, to leave him no unnecessary advantage in the struggle, 
to take away from him the schools in which he drills the minds of 
the young and makes them unfit for original thought and personal 
observation. On the other side the political liberals declare war on 
the Church as an extra-national and almost always conservative power, 
and their followers, as well as those of the thinkers, naturally 
exaggerate their principles, often without measure and taste, always 
without reverence. A coarse irreligious tone is introduced into this 
warfare, and the spirit of tolerance quite vanishes. This does not pre- 
vent their calling the priest in articulo mortis and asking his 
absolution, for at the bottom of their hearts they have never been 
entirely free. Now, I am afraid of something similar for England if 
ever Roman Catholicism’ should again get hold of her. But even 
without that highly improbable eventuality: given the rationalistic 
turn of your secular culture both in the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
century, the more your Protestantism externalises itself, the more you 
will be exposed to that contrast between the two extremes which we 
witness in the Catholic nations of the Continent.’ 

‘ That is precisely why I myself, said my friend, ‘look upon the 
spread of religious scepticism amongst us beyond those classes whose 
lives are devoted to philosophical and scientific inquiry as an unmixed 
evil. To demand that the peasant and the artisan shall form his own 
opinion in such matters is to ask him to pronounce judgment ina case 
on which he neither knows the law nor can understand the evidence. 
After a period of doubt, perplexity, and mental pain is passed, he will 
receive the new teaching as he did the old, simply on authority, and 
his science will then be as confused as his theology now is; but the one 
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will be closed to him. Yet: it is in its presence alone that our highest 
nature lives and moves and has its being. Every true workman in 
any intellectual field is brought constantly into contact with it. He 
lives perpetually in the presence of eternal law, and is thus made 
conscious at once of his personal littleness, and of the power to grasp 
and follow out its manifold manifestations. He may not recognise 
that there is anything devotional in his awe; he may not call 


L’amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle 


by the name of God; but he feels that he is subject and yet akin to 
it. Now this is the element in science that can never be popularised, 
and so our intellectual conceptions lose their highest virtue in the 
process by which they are adapted to an undisciplined understanding, 
and what is a great truth to the teacher is to the hearer a mere fact.’ 

‘This is undoubtedly the case,’ replied I, ‘in a Catholic country, 
and it would be so in any country where Protestantism became a quite 
mechanical worship and found itself face to face with pure rationalism. 
Not so in nations like the Greek, who never lost the faith because 
they never had it, and who lived entirely and contentedly in the 
present without thinking of the future life. Nor is it so in nations 
like the German, who have outgrown their faith instead of turning 
round against it, and whose secular culture has never been a purely 
rational one. With us that part of the middle and lower classes who 
have not been exposed to the rationalistic and democratic influence 
which-has spread all over the world since the great French Revolu- 
tion, simply follow the lead of the intellectual classes. They have 
become entirely indifferent to religious forms, and they give not even 
a name to their deity. They neither accept nor reject any theological 
creed; they simply pay no attention to such things. And I, for one, 
belong to a class and a generation of Germans in which the theo- 
logical sense is entirely atrophied ; just as I have no ear for music, I 
have no organ for religious forms, and so I keep away from church 
for the same reason that I avoid concerts. And that is precisely 
why I am socurious to know something about the faculty which was 
so developed in our forefathers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.’ 

‘But if you are really so devoid of that organ yourself, had not 
you better give up writing history altogether, or at any rate confine 
yourself, as you have done in the past, to the history of countries and 
times where theology is dead ?’ 

‘Perhaps you are right, and I will think it over; but it is mid- 
night, and for a man who confesses himself a rationalist, and another 
who has no sense for theology, it seems to me we have talked enough 


about religion.’ 
Kart HILesranp. 














THE .NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A’ PROGRAMME OF REFORMS FOR 
TURKEY. 


Tue central principle of the policy of the late English Ministry in 
regard to the Eastern Question was to preserve the existence of the 
Turkish Government. Lord Beaconsfield aimed at maintaining the 
independence and integrity of the Turkish empire. As a fact, 
Turkey was consolidated by depriving it of its most useful port 
and basis of operations in war in Asia Minor, and of its wealthiest 
provinces in Europe. 

The fatal error which underlay this policy was that it implied 
the support of the Turkish race against the Christian races of 
the empire. It would not be fair to say that this result was de- 
finitely contemplated. The intention was simply to support 
Turkey against Russia, but in supporting the Turkish Government 
it became necessary, as the price of such support, to disregard the 
misgovernment of the Christian races. As has often been shown, 
every element that is progressive in Turkey is Christian. The Turks 
took possession, in the fifteenth century, of the country in Europe 
most advanced in civilisation, destroyed almost every trace of this 
civilisation, and when they quit it will leave the country the 
least advanced in civilisation in Europe. History will record of 
them, that while they have held absolute sway they have not contri- 
buted either to the country or the world a single acquisition of value. 
Nothing in art, or science, or literature, or industry, or commerce, 
has been taught by them to the world. Not a road, or great public 
building, or any material work of importance, will be left to show 
that they were in Europe for four centuries and a half. The Turkish 
population has given no sign whatever that it possesses the capability 
of advancement in civilisation, while the Christian populations have 
given many such signs. A hundred tests might be applied to show 
that that is the case. Take, however, two. 

Throughout Bulgaria and the provinces inhabited by the Greeks 
there have existed for many years schools, maintained by the voluntary 
contributions of the resident inhabitants and gifts from patriotic 
fellow-countrymen resident outside Turkey. These schools have so far 
succeeded that it is an exception to find a young male Greek or Bul- 
garian who is unable to read and write. The school-houses are 
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throughout the country the most prominent buildings, and the desire 
for education has kept them well filled. These schools have not only 
received no aid from the Turkish Government, but have been esta- 
plished and maintained in many cases in spite of the Government. 
In Constantinople, the Greeks have done much also for the higher 
education of girls and boys. Two noble institutions, the Pallas and 
Zappeon, give the best education that can be obtained by girls in 
Turkey, with the exception perhaps of one or two American schools. 
The excellent example set by a wealthy American citizen, Mr. Robert, 
the founder of * Robert’s College,’ one of the conspicuous objects for 
the traveller on the Bosphorus, has had the effect of stimulating the 
Greeks and Bulgarians to exertion in favour of a higher education for 
boys. The Greek Syllogos in Constantinople, and its branches in various 
parts of the empire, are working systematically at the archeology of 
theempire. Everywhere Greeks and Bulgarians are actuated by great 
zeal for education. The same remark applies also to the Armenians 
of the empire. Now what are the Turks doing in this direction ? 
The answer is, simply nothing at all. Their fathers have done 
without education, why should they trouble themselves about it ? 
Perhaps the Turk is not altogether without excuse in this matter. 
The method of teaching and the inherent difficulties of Turkish 
written characters are se great that it takes a boy eight or ten years 
to learn to read as well as a Greek or Bulgarian would do in his own 
language in two or three. This difficulty in learning his language 
has to be taken into account in estimating ‘what chances a Turk 
has in making progress compared with those of the Greek population. 
Midhat Pasha wished to prohibit the learning of Bulgarian on the 
express ground of this difficulty in learning to read and write 
Turkish. A Turkish child had no chance, in Midhat’s view, of com- 
peting with a Bulgarian child, in consequence of the facility with 
which the latter could learn to read and write. His remedy, how- 
ever, was to level down instead of to level up. Ali Suavi, and some 


‘of the men who formed what was called the Young Turkey Party, 


felt the difficulty, and proposed to write the language in Roman 
characters. The movement, however, never had a chance of success, 
though the fact that there are at this moment, and have been for 
years, newspapers published in Constantinople written in Turkish 
with Greek characters, and others with Armenian characters, shows 
that a change of the kind presents no inherent difficulties. 

This, however, is only one of the reasons why the Turkish popu- 
lation is not so far advanced in the way of education as the 
Christian. The real reason is to be found elsewhere : in difference of 
race, and especially in what makes the fundamental difference between 
the two sets of people, the home training of children under Christian 
fathers and mothers, and the home training of children under fathers 
and mothers kept apart by Moslemism. The practical result is that 
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the Moslem has no desire for education, and has not the means of ob- 
taining it if he had. When he has acquired a knowledge of his 
written language, he finds little worth reading. His language opens 
to him no original sources of literature, and what there is he deci- 
phers rather than reads. Hence foreign literature is a sealed book to 
him. The notion, for example, of having a novel of Thackeray or 
Macaulay’s History translated into Turkish, -and read for pleasure, is 
ludicrous to any one who has seen the amount of care and labour 
involved in reading. There are probably very few Turkish scholars 
who can glance through a newspaper with the same facility with 
which an average school-boy of twelve can glance through an English 
newspaper. The important fact, however, is that, from whatever 
cause, the Turk has never shown that he feels any need for European 
culture. 

A second and perhaps better test of the respective capabilities 
for civilisation of the governing and governed races may be found 
by looking at the condition of those countries which have freed 
themselves from the Turkish yoke. Roumania at the extreme north, 
and Greece at the extreme south, of the Balkan peninsula, are in this 
condition. The original condition of Wallachia and Moldavia was 
until well on into this century a byword among travellers. Rou- 
mania is now rapidly becoming a huge garden. The fleet of English 
steamers which pass through the Bosphorus is largely occupied in 
taking to Europe the Indian corn and other grain of Roumania, while 
a considerable portion finds its way up the Danube to Austria. 
Bucharest, the capital, aspires to be a lictle Paris, and a stranger put 
down there at night might well make the mistake of supposing that 
he was in Paris. Everywhere there are signs of rapid progress and 
improvement. The houses are well-built, the streets wide, well- 
paved, andclean. Judged even by Western standards, the city is a fine 
one. Compared with Constantinople, it represents a high state of 
civilisation. At the other end of the Balkan peninsula is Greece. 
The comparison between Athens and Constantinuple is altogether in 
favour of the former. Its streets are well-paved and kept clean. Its 
houses have an appearance of tidiness, and, unlike those in Constan- 
tinople, do not suggest that everything is falling into decay. The 
general impression left by Athens is that of a town which is growing 
quickly and is under a good municipal government. Other towns in 
Greece show similar progress. Patras is fast rising into import- 
ance, and a glance on successive visits to Syra has shown on every 
occasion that the city has grown larger. 

I entirely agree with the remark of Mr. Grant Duff that the Greeks 
still have much to do. But they are making even rapid progress. 
Every year increases the extent of land brought under cultivation, 
the quantity of goods manufactured in Greece, the amount of 
shipping under the Greek flag. Such is the love of their country 
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shown by the Greeks, that I believe there is considerable danger 
lest the gifts of the wealthy merchants towards charity schools, hos- 
pitals, the university, and similar public institutions, should do more 
harm than good. That which is important to remember about 
Athens is, however, not what it ought to be, but rather what it is, and 
what it was half a century ago. While I write I have before me 
Sketches of the War in Greece, published in 1827 and written by Mr. 
Green, at that time our Consul for the Morea. Like Mr. Blunt and 
Mr. Michel now, this Consul was utterly out of harmony with the 
people amongst whom he resided, and acted as if he believed it 
his duty to do all he could for the Turkish oppressor and against the 
oppressed struggling to be free. The British Consul in Turkey, as a 
tule, has felt it his duty to recognise the Turk as the incarnation of 
everything that is right and the Greek Rayah of everything that is 
wrong. Those who have read such books as these Sketches find Greece 
described as the most wretched part of Turkey. Its inhabitants are 
incapable of civilisation. Athens isa collection of huts. The Greeks, 
who had proved their descent by deeds as heroic as those of Greece 
in her best days, are described as cowards, as certain to be defeated, 
and as guilty of the worst of crimes in daring to revolt. Yet these 
people, incapable of civilisation, occupying the most backward portion 
of the peninsula, have produced the Greece of to-day, have reformed 
their language, and will soon contribute to Europe a valuable element 
in literature. Greece in 1880 is as far advanced beyond Turkey in 
1880 as she was behind Turkey in 1830. The truth is that the 
Turkish government acts like a dead weight upon a spring. Take 
away the weight, and the spring begins at once to exert its force. 
Take away Turkish rule, and all experience shows that the races 
which have been kept under begin immediately to rise. 

The mistake, therefore, of the late Government consisted in ally- 
ing itself with the non-progressive rather than with the progressive 
elements of the empire. Of course the idea was that, as the Turkish 
Government was the only one which existed, it was the only one with 
which an alliance could be made, and that, as the Turkish Govern- 
ment was wanted in order to constitute a barrier against Russia, it 
must be accepted with all its faults. The mistake consisted in over- 
looking the fact that side by side with the Turkish Government was 
rapidly growing another power inevitably destined to take its place. 
To support the non-progressive against the progressive element was — 
surely bad statesmanship. It led, fortunately, to the establishment of 
an independent Bulgaria, to which before long must be added the 
Southern Bulgaria which it pleased Lord Beaconsfield to cali Eastern 
Roumelia, and it will lead to an increase in the territory belonging 
to Greece. With the exception, however, of these results, which 
were certainly not aimed at by the late Government, it has made the 
condition of the rest of the population, Christians and Turks alike, 
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worse rather than better. The question now of first importance is 
how that condition may be improved. 

Before considering what are the measures which it is desirable 
that. a Liberal Government should strive to carry out, it is worth 
while to ask what is the source of the evils from which Turkey is 
suffering. One of the most obvious of these evils is the isolation 
which belongs to each of the different races of theempire. The Turk 
has shown no power whatever of assimilation. Greeks, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Turks, Jews, Gecks, exist side by side with each other, 
mechanically mixed, but never combined into one people. They 
unite only in common hatred of the Turkish Government, which 
is at once powerful to do them harm and powerless to do them 
good. It is this powerlessness or weakness of the Turkish Go- 
vernment which constitutes the greatest difficulty in the way of 
reform. At a distance the refusal of the Turk to accept all or 
any of the reforms urged by Sir Henry Layard looks simply like 
persistent obstinacy. In truth it is quite as much weakness as un- 
willingness. Turkish administration is so bad that hardly any- 
thing can be accomplished by it. The Government is a weak 
despotism, the weakness of which is shown in every department 
of the State. The Sultan cannot trust any of his ministers, and has 
lately taken to examining the detail of every measure proposed, down 
to the regulations of the cafés chantants. No minister dares take 
the responsibility of any act. Ifa person were to undertake to carry 
out a work of public utility at his own expense, the ministers would 
spend months before they would venture to take the responsibility of 
giving the necessary permission. I know of such a work which a 
wealthy philo-Turk made a present of to the Government, and about 
which his agent lost months in getting it accepted. 

So, too, in the courts of law, the weakness is worse than the corrup- 
tion. The Turks possess some judges who are quite sufficiently well 
educated for their position, Greeks and Armenians who have received 
their education in France or elsewhere, and with whom no fault is 
to be found for want of honesty; but their dread of responsibility, 
arising from the fact that they are always liable to be dismissed if they 
give a decision against the protégé of a minister in power, or a palace 
favourite, makes them despicably weak. The one thing which is easy 
to obtain in a Turkish court, as in every other department of the 
Turkish Government, is delay. It has no doubt been difficult for the 
Turkish ministers to resist the pressure brought to bear by Sir Henry 
Layard for reforms in Asia Minor, but it has been still more difficult to 
yield to it when yielding meant opposition and intrigue on the part 
of others belonging to the governing class. Turkish ministers have 
assured me that more than half their time was occupied in intriguing 
to keep themselves in office, and that if they carried out this or that 
reform the penalty would inevitably be loss of office. Khair-e-din 
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and Caratheodory Pashas drew up a programme of reforms, and would 
only consent to hold office on condition that they were allowed to 
carry this programme into execution. They were supported by 
England, and in a sort of fashion by the Sultan too. But the whole 
ring of pashas was against them, and the palace was too weak to act 
against the ring. Weakness characterises everything with which the 
Government has to do, and is on the whole even more mischievous 
than the universal corruption. Sentences are delayed for years. 
Judgments are not executed. Laws are constantly set at defiance. 
During the last half-dozen years, certainly not less than six Imperial 
decrees have prohibited the wearing of arms in the streets of Con- 
stantinople. One or two foreigners have been arrested for carrying 
them, but hundreds of Croats, Circassians, Kurds, and other barbarians 
belonging to the most dangerous class, walk about the streets of 
Stamboul and Galata, many of them with their belts like small 
armouries, well filled with knives, cartridges, or other deadly weapons. 

Weakness, then, is the principal charge to be brought against the 
Turkish Government. Assuming that the wish to reform existed, all 
the energy of the Government, if unaided by Europe, is powerless to 
earry such reform into effect. And here it is well to note that, had 
the Turks been able to carry out reforms, abundance of careful 
measures already exist in the Turkish Statute-book. Enough labour 
has been expended by the representatives of the Powers, and by the 
Turkish governing class, on the formation of Constitutions, Hatti 
Houmayouns, Imperial Firmans, and laws generally, to fit out half- 
a-dozen States. Had the wish and the power to govern well existed, 
it. would be unnecessary to ask now for any reform worth speaking of. 
The need is for better administration rather than for better laws. 
Nowhere are Pope’s lines more applicable than in Turkey : 


For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


The Turkish machine of government is in want of steam, and 
cannot be made to go unless steam can be supplied. To drop 
metaphor, what is wanted is to substitute strength for weakness and 
a government which can govern for one which cannot; and the chief 
problem in regard to Turkey is how best this can be done. Readers 
of English newspapers and periodicals have been deluged with proofs 
of the maladministration of Turkey and the corruption of its govern- 
ment. The corruption comes in great part from its weakness. There 
is no central authority strong enough to punish bribery, or to reward 
those who govern well. The man who has a post under Government 
has come, in public opinion, to be regarded as a fool if he does not 
add to his income by taking bribes. If he holds an important post, 
and leaves it without having added considerably to his fortune, he is 
regarded as having had his chance and missed it. The corruption is 
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so general that it might be laid down as a rule, to which, of course, 
there are a few exceptions, that from the Grand Vezir down to the 
door-keeper of the smallest Medjlis every man has to pay to obtain 
office, and takes payment when he is in office. When this is done 
in the higher offices, of course the example is imitated in the lower 
ones. Rut the point is that there is no power which steps in to 
prevent or to punish such corruption. Take the case of the so-called 
courts of justice. The judges, in spite of half-a-dozen decrees to the 
contrary, are removed whenever they do that which is against the 
wish of the so-called minister of justice. Their position is of the 
most precarious kind. If they lose their posts as judges, they lose 
their means of livelihood. Ifthe Minister of Justice therefore wants 
—as it is notorious that recent Ministers of Justice have wanted— 
to protect some person against whom an action has been brought, a 
hint given to the judges before whom the case is tried is usually 
sufficient to at least cause delay ; and as delay of justice means denial 
of justice, the result arrived at, even in the case of judges who wish 
to be honest, is very often denial of justice. In other words, the 
system of corruption in courts of law springs from the weakness of 
the Government in not being able to prevent the corrupt conduct of 
the Minister of Justice, while, onthe other hand, this corruption 
reacts on the judges, and makes them weak even where they would 
like to be honest. It would be easy to give many instances of this 
weakness on the part of the Turkish courts, even of the best of them— 
the tribunals of commerce in Constantinople. Ina case within my 
knowledge a number of Manchester creditors have been for nearly 
twelve years endeavouring to obtain judgment in a matter which an 
English court would have settled in a single day. It is notorious 
that the defendants, who are Ottoman subjects, have been able to 
buy the’ protection of powerful ministers; and notwithstanding the 
utmost pressure of both the English ministries that have been in 
power since 1870, the judges have been afraid to give the order for 
the payment of the amount due. Weakness is, in fact, here as 
everywhere throughout Turkey, the chief source of the evils from 
which the empire is suffering. 

In seeking the remedy for this evil the late Government made the 
mistake of supposing that its influence would be sufficiently strong 
with the Turkish pashas to induce them to carry out reforms. No 
greater mistake could have been made. It is due to Sir Henry 
Layard to say that if any one could have persuaded the Turks to carry 
out reforms, he could have done so. He went to Constantinople with 
the firmest belief in the capacity of the Turk. He had a higher 
admiration for the Moslem and a greater dislike for the Christian 
races than even the Turk himself. Above all he believed that the 
Turk had a genius for government. He represented a Power which 
he sincerely believed to be the only one determined upon preserving 
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the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. When the Treaty of Berlin 
was signed, no man could have worked harder than he did to persuade 
the Turks to carry out the scheme of reforms which probably he had 
had a certain share in suggesting. The English Gendarmerie officers 
were to divide the country among them, and to provide security for 
life and property. Foreign judges were to be stationed in certain 
places to show how law ought to be administered. Inspectors of 
finance were to reduce to order the chaos of Turkish financial ad- 
ministration. Reforms of every kind were to be immediately put in 
hand. Sir Henry Layard’s reputation was pledged to the carrying of 
them into effect. Not one single reform, however small, has he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Turks to execute. By the exercise of per- 
tinacity in season and out of season he succeeded in removing one or 
two officials from their position, but such officials received immediately 
after some especial mark of their sovereign’s favour. That a reform 
should be proposed by the representative of England has been 
sufficient during the last two years to excite the determination that it 
should not be carried out. 

The reason of such a state of mind in the Turk is not- far to 
seek. The Turk knows that his day draws to a close in Europe, 
but Asia Minor he regards as peculiarly his own. Though in a 
moment of weakness he consented to allow England to accept 
the protectorate of Asia Minor, he now attaches a very different 
meaning to the word than he did when he so consented to it. At first 
he understood simply that by the cession of Cyprus he had obtained 
the consent of England to fight in Asia Minor against Russia if need 
be. He has now fully persuaded himself that England has obtained 
the protectorate of Asia Minor in order to come to the ownership. 
The result is that in every proposition submitted by England for: 
reform in Turkey he suspects a move to make the obtaining of the 
ownership the easier. When it is remembered that the Turk is an 
Asiatic, and utterly uneducated, it will be seen how naturally such a 
suspicion takes a firm root in his mind. The mistake was double. 
It consisted in supposing that the Turks had strength enough to carry 
out the reforms suggested, and in thinking that England alone was 
powerful enough to lead the Turks into the required path. One Power 
alone cannot do so, and the Turkish Government as it exists is not 
strong enough, even if it were willing, to carry out reforms of itself. 

In seeking, therefore, for the remedy, English statesmen may 
take warning from the action of the late Government, and should 
seek to substitute the united action of Europe for the isolated action 
of England. If England intends to act alone, she will make as dis- 
astrous a failure in Turkey as she has done during the last two 
years. The central point of Turkish statesmanship is to play off 
one Power against another. It is notorious that Turkish statesmen 
have played this game lately with the most perfect success. Owing 
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to a variety of circumstances, the Russian Embassy in Constantinople 
has scarcely attempted to exert any influence on Turkish policy 
during this period. But one might fairly anticipate that all the 
influence which Russia could use would be employed to oppose Eng- 
lish influence, when it was ostentatiously declared that British in- 
terests were to be the principal object kept in view, and British 
influence the sole influence brought to bear in obtaining changes in 
Asia Minor. Such a policy of isolation is, however, not only likely 
to be opposed by our enemies (if Russia is to be counted as one), but 
has, to a considerable extent, alienated our friends. We have no 
interest in Turkey which is incompatible with the interests of France, 
but our policy of the last two years has caused France gradually to 
draw away from joint action with England in the East. It is not 
too much to say that if the late policy had been continued with the 
same results a year or two longer, it would have launched us in a 
sea of open hostility with France. The commencement of the 
alienation was the secret and discreditable negotiations for the 
Cyprus Treaty, which treaty the French Ambassador asserts was 
obtained after he had received a formal denial that any cession of 
territory was in contemplation. It is no secret in Constantinople 
that the French ambassador holds the belief that no concession what- 
ever will be granted to England in Asia Minor ; and he is, rightly or 
wrongly, credited with the wish to oppose any such concession. So 
long as the Turkish pashas know that they have the sympathy, if 
not the open support, of every European minister, and especially of 
the representative of France, in opposing English demands, so long 
they are certain to oppose them. 

The first point, therefore, in the Liberal programme will be to 
bring the united action of Europe to bear upon the pashas. The 
history of the Berlin Memorandum, and still more of the Constantinople 
Conference, shows that it is possible to obtain such joint action. Every 
country has an interest in obtaining good government in Turkey. The 
scheme of reforms agreed to by the Powers at the Constantinople 
Conference—that is, as it was accepted by their representatives, and 
before it was cut down with the object of inducing the Turk to accept 
it—would not only have averted the war, but would have done very 
much to improve the position of all the inhabitants in the empire. 
The important point now is to recover the union among the Powers 
which had then been obtained. Nor does it seem to me that this 
ought to be a difficult task. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to united action will come from 
Austria, especially if, as is generally believed, she was to have 
pushed on to Salonica this year, with a view sooner or later, and 
with the consent of Lord Beaconsfield, of going to Constantinople 
itself. It is worth while to note, in passing, that the settled convic- 
tion, at the various embassies and legations in Constantinople, is 
that this was Lord Beaconsfield’s solution of the Eastern question. 
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(One of the ablest of the Turkish ministers has persistently assured 
me that he never believed Lord Beaconsfield was desirous of reforms 
in Turkey, and this because he had some other idea in view. The 
fact that: the only ambassador who has been on entirely good terms 
with Sir Henzy Layard has been the Austrian, points also to the same 
conclusion, and perhaps it was from the same point of view that Lord 
Salisbury found in the rumoured Austro-Germanic alliance ‘ glad 
tidings of great joy.’ 

To return to the question of united action among the Powers, 
there could be little doubt that if it could be once again obtained, 
Turkey can be guided or forced into the way of reform. Of course 
it is possible that she will refuse any programme, as she did in 1877. 
But it must be remembered that she then refused because she had 
the assurance of Lord Beaconsfield that in no case would England use 
coercion. In other words, she refused because she believed that 
England wished her to refuse, and would support her in case Russia 
wished to enforce the demands of Europe. 

No such mistake would be likely to occur again, The complete 
panic into which the Sultan and the pashas have been thrown by the 
triumph of Mr. Gladstone shows how completely they have realised 
that the policy of Lord Beaconsfield has been abandoned. The Turks 
may be obstinate, but they are not mad, and would not therefore 
refuse to accept the demands of united Europe. Of course, if they 
became mad, coercion would have to be used ; that is to say, a detach- 
ment from the fleets would have to be sent into the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles to threaten the palace, to prevent a soldier passing from 
Asia into Europe, and the question would be settled probably without 
firing a shot. 

Granted, however, that the Powers are united, what changes for 
the benefit of the people of Turkey ought they to insist upon? They 
have, as we have seen, to substitute a government which shall be 
fairly strong for one which is hopelessly weak. They have to con- 
tend with two despotisms: one, the weak despotism of the palace 
and the pashas, which misgoverns the country ; and the other, the 
more powerful despotism exercised by the Moslem population, 
wherever it exists, against the Christian population. They have to 
provide security for life and property; to provide a police which 
shall not be in league with the thieves, and law courts which shall 
administer justice. They will have to do something to set in order 
the finances of the country, and to prevent a huge portion of the 
revenues being swallowed up in the bottomless pit of palace extrava- 
gance. They have to do these things, too, in such a way that they 
may not unnecessarily prolong Moslem rule, but render in the future 
the transition as easy’ as possible from the present rule to one which 
will compare favourably with that which exists in other European 


States. 
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For the solution of: these problems the Treaty of Berlin will 
form a sufficiently good basis of action. Article 23 will be parti- 
cularly valuable, and, if the Powers insist upon its being loyally 
carried into execution, will almost of itself provide all that is wanted, 
In this article the Sublime Porte binds itself to introduce throughout 
the whole of European Turkey, with the exception of Eastern Ron- 
melia, where a separate constitution was provided, constitutions 
(réglements organiques) analogous to those established in the Island 
of Crete in 1868, but which have been there systematically violated, 
These constitutions are to be adapted to local wants. Special com- 
missions are to be appointed, in which the native element is to be 
largely represented, to work out the details of the new constitutions 
for each province. The constitutions so drawn up are to be submitted 
to the examination of the Sublime Porte, which is bound before 
promulgating them to take the advice of the European commission 
appointed for Eastern Roumelia. 

Something has been done towards the carrying out of this article, but 
not much. The Council of State has drawn up certain projects, but 
the native element has not been consulted, and what the Council of 
State, which is at once the most corrupt and the most obstructive 
body in Turkey, has done will require most probably to be done over 
again. Moved, however, by the result of the elections in England, 
the Porte in the last week of April invited the Powers to name their 
representatives to examine the projects so drawn up. Very much 
indeed will depend upon the action of the Commissioner, Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice, named by England to take part in this work. 
On the one side the Porte will do its utmost to bring the whole of 
the revenues to Constantinople, and to leave everything in the 
provinces as little changed as possible. 

No one who knows anything of the Turkish Government can suppose 
that it really wishes to give anything like autonomous government to 
Macedonia and Thrace. The separate government of Mount Lebanon 
was obtained in consequence of the massacres at Damascus and the 
mountains, that of Crete after the rebellion, that of Eastern Roumelia 
after Batak. The Cretan constitution has remained almost a dead 
letter. We may feel sure that Turkey, as far as possible, will cause the 
constitutions of Macedonia and Thrace also to remain dead letters. 
The pashas have great and well-deserved confidence in their power of 
making promises and breaking them. When the Constantinople 
Conference proposed to grant self-government to Bulgaria, the repre- 
sentatives of the Porte objected on the ground that the Sultan was 
unwilling to grant certain reforms to one part of his empife, and not 
to the others, and wished to extend the same great benefits and privi- 
leges to the whole of his subjects alike. No one ought to need 

assurance that, when this statement was made, all that was intended 
was to issue a few more parcr constitutions, in the sure hope that 
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they might soon be disregarded like the Hatti Houmayouns and the 
other Imperial Hatts. If, however, local self-government can be 

ted to Macedonia and Thrace in such a manner that the Porte 
cannot bring it to nought, many of the evils there existing may be 
got rid of. The constitution of Crete, chosen as a model, is a very 
fair one. Its weakness consists in the fact that there is nothing 
which makes it self-working. In other words, it would be good if 
the Porte wished it to work, but it has broken down because the 


, Porte has not so wished, and because too much power was left by it 


to the central and too little to the provincial government. 

The 61st Article of the Treaty of Berlin binds the Porte to realise 
without further delay the reforms and ameliorations needed in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee the security 
of the people against the Circassians and Kurds, and allows the 
Powers to watch over the measures taken for this purpose. The 
Turks have scandalously neglected to adopt a single measure to 
ameliorate the condition of the Armenians. The Kurds and Cir- 
cassians have increased rather than diminished their ravages. It has 
been the duty of correspondents to send home from Constantinople 
sickening and weary stories of the robberies of cattle and of every- 
thing else belonging to the Armenians. The terrorism has been so 
great that the agriculturists have been afraid to visit their fields, and 
large areas of land formerly cultivated by Armenians no longer pro- 
duce anything whatever. The very seed-corn of the cultivators has 
in many cases been stolen by their savage enemies, the result being 
a famine of a terrible character, for which the Turkish Government is 
quite as much responsible as the dryness of last season. The poor 
Armenians have been steadily emigrating to Russia, sometimes to 
save what little property they had acquired, and sometimes because 
they were literally driven from their homes by the Kurds whom the 
Government has made no attempt to keep down. Accounts of 
robberies, murders, violations of women, and the taking away into 
slavery of girls, have been contained in almost every letter that has 
come from Armenia during the last two years. Independent Euro- 
pean observers in Armenia believe that the Turks are desirous of 
driving the Armenians out of their country, and that the Kurds and 
the Circassians are encouraged to dispossess the Christian population. 
There are many thousands of Circassians and Kurds who live by 
preying upon the Armenians. Not one single step has been taken 
to lessen the miseries of these hardworking people. They are allowed 
to be robbed, violated, and dispossessed simply because they are 
Christians. The question of what ought to be done to meet their 
condition is not one of very difficult solution. All that they want is 
to be let alone, and to have security for their lives and property. The 
best’ way to obtain such security would be to establish a gendarmerie 
officered by Europeans. The only police force which at present exists 
322 
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consists of zaptiehs, who are Mussulmans toa man. Their traditions 
are bad. They are weak, corrupt, and fanatically opposed to the 
Christian part of the population. 


What is required is the formation of a new force, chosen indiscrimi- , 


nately from Christians and Mussulmans, and under European officers, 
The Irish Constabulary force, or the Indian police, would furnish a good 
model. I have very little doubt that many of my readers will be under 
the impression that such a force already exists under the command of 
Baker Pasha. This is unfortunately a mistake. Correspondents have 
been misled from time to time into sending statements to England 
which may have induced people to believe that either Baker Pasha 
himself or a large portion of his officers had been employed in the for- 
mation of a gendarmerie. Whatever the Turks have done in this direc- 
tion has been with the intention of blinding Europe. Not a single 
body of gendarmes has been formed, and the police of the country is 
distinctly worse than what it was three years ago. When an outery 
was made after the massacres of Bulgaria about the necessity for a 
police force, consisting of Christians and Mussulmans alike, the 
Government appointed Baker Pasha, making at the time a flourish 
about the determination they had taken to establish the necessary 
force. When the outcry in England still increased, the Turks suddenly 
authorised Baker Pasha to appoint gendarmerie officers, and eighteen 
were immediately sent for. This is now nearly three years ago. 
These officers, we were told, were to have provinces allotted to them, 
and were at once to be set to work to zrrange a gendarmerie in each. 
Not one of these gendarmerie officers has ever been set to work about 
the business which he went out to do. It is not the fault of the 
officers themselves that they have not been employed. They are 
drawing their salaries for doing nothing, but have long since come 
to the conclusion that the Turkish Government has not the slightest 
intention of making use of their services. Several of them are, I 
have no doubt, exceedingly well fitted by their Indian or other 
especial experience for the task they went out to Constantinople to 
accomplish ; but they have been kept in enforced idleness. Baker 
Pasha, after elaborating a careful scheme of gendarmerie, was left 
unemployed until, on account of his own persistency and the full 
pressure of the English Government and the English Ambassador, 
he was sent up into Asia Minor to report upon the reforms necessary. 
In other words, he was sent out of the way, so that he might no longer 
bother the Government with his requests to be allowed to organise 
the gendarmerie. : 

The gendarmerie force, however, is not needed for Armenia only, 
‘but, for the whole of Asia Minor and for European Turkey. The 
condition of even the district of Adrianople, where the Turks after 

. the Treaty of. Berlin made a spasmodic attempt. to organise a local 
: government which should compare favourably with that of Eastern 
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Roumelia, is one of complete anarchy. Seventeen murders in fourteen 


days for a district of the size of Yorkshire, with crimes of violence of 


every other kind, is the return just to hand while I am writing. The 
central government orders the taxes to be sent to Constantinople 
which should go to the local servants. Soldiers and zaptiehs left 
unpaid are making common cause with highway robbers. Crowds of 
refugees are left by this government, which cannot govern, to settle 
the question of the survival of the fittest with as little interference as 
would take place in an African tribe of savages. The wrongdoer, 
whether Moslem or Christian, is protected by his own people openly. 
Foreign officers, who would almost necessarily be Christians, would, 
unless they were distinctly bad men, very soon effect a change. 
Having chosen their police indifferently from the Moslem and 
Christian populations, they would probably be able in twelve months 
to make life and property more secure than it has been in Turkey 
for a generation, and an esprit de corps would soon be developed 
among the new body which would enable it, under the guidance of 
European officers, to get rid of the traditions of corruption and in- 
justice connected with the present zaptieh force. The despotism of 
the Moslem part of the population towards the Christian would find 
its most effective remedy in the presence of a gendarmerie which 
would repress crime committed by a Mohammedan rapidly as as that 
committed by a Christian. Into the details of the organisation of 
such a force this is not the place to enter, but one point should be 
carefully kept in view, namely, that the new pelice force should have 
nothing whatever to do with the collection of taxes. “Of course, if 
public order were disturbed by the refusal to pay taxes, it would have to 
interfere, but its essential business should be the preservation of order. 

Side by side with the establishment of the gendarmerie under 
foreign officers there will need a reform of the tribunals. It will be 
useless to run a thief or a murderer down if he is to be tried before 
acourt which shall acquit him because the person injured has only 
been a Christian. Here, again, we come upon one of the many re- 
forms which have been often formally decreed, and as often altogether 
disregarded and the promise allowed to remain a dead letter. It 
would be curious to know how many times the announcement has 
been made in the English newspapers that a Firman has been issued 
by which Christian evidence is to be received in the law courts, or by 
which Christians were to be on an equality with Mohammedans. Not- 
withstanding official despatches announcing such reforms, no progress 
whatever has been made in carrying them into effect; and during 
the present year Said Pasha, the Grand Vezir, has taken a step in 
defiance of the promises solemnly given to Europe, which can only 
be regarded, like the retention of the notorious Hafuz in office as the 
minister of police, as being intended to show his contempt for the 
wishes of Europe. He has ordered -that the president in each civil 
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and criminal tribunal shall be a Hakim, that is, a student whose only 
training has been in the teaching of the Khoran. His judgment is 
final. In other words, in spite of every promise, the great mass of 
the legal business of the country is to be entrusted to men who have 
no knowledge of what Europeans understand by law, and whose con- 
ception of justice, even when they are perfectly honest, is what we 
should regard as the most pronounced partiality. 

While the establishment of the Gendarmerie should be directed 
as a whole from Constantinople, I would suggest that the officers in 
command of districts should be instructed as far as possible to act in 
concert with the provincial authorities. Quite sufficiently good men 
might, I believe, be found to act as magistrates and judges. ll that 
would be required would be to abolish about two-thirds of the posts 
at present occupied by men acting in such capacity, and to give an 
increased salary to the best men remaining. The judicial staff, like 
the staff of every other department of the Ottoman Empire, is largely 
overcrowded. The Turks, very rarely engaging in commerce, are 
nearly all either agriculturists or servants of the State. Offices have 
been created for them without there being the least need for their 
services. An English local post-office or magistrate’s court doing the 
same amount of work as the Turkish post-office or law court would 
certainly not have more than one-third of the number of men. The 
result is not merely that the work is ill done, and the responsibility 
divided, but that the officials themselves receive such a pittance 
as places them under a strong temptation to receive bribes. Where 
there are so*many useless men about a court or public office, 
there is little likelihood that care will be taken about the character 
or conduct of the officials. It happens, therefore, that if a Pasha 
wants to do a favour to one of his dependents, or the relations of a 
member of his harem, the person to be favoured is made a judge or 
an usher, or given some other public employment. At the present 
moment, there are Pashas and Beys in Constantinople who have quite 
a number of servants to whom they give no pay, but who serve them 
on the understanding that when their masters are in power they will 
receive public appointments. Probably, no department in Turkey 
has suffered more from this species of abuse than the law courts. 
There are numbers of men who are publicly pointed at as owing their 
promotion to the fact that they were this man’s servant or a connec- 
tion of one of the wives of that Pasha, or, what is perhaps a commoner 
case still, have been employed in disgraceful work for the Pasha. 
Lord Salisbury hit on the right remedy for this state of things, when 
he recommended that inspectors of tribunals should be appointed for 
the whole of Asia Minor. His mistake was, to suppose that the 
Turkish Government was likely to carry out the proposal unless 
forced to do so. A dozen European inspectors of tribunals ought to 
be able to select the best judges, and by reporting all cases of flagrant 
miscarriage of justice to Constantinople to get rid of the most iniqui- 
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tous judges, and the most crying evils of the present system. It 
is quite useless, however, to think that other than European in- 
rs would be sufficient. What is wanted, is to give the people 
confidence in the administration of justice. Bentham’s remark, that 
it is of more consequence that justice should seem to be purely 
administered, even than that it should be so administered, is 
especially applicable to Turkey. Neither Turks nor Christians 
have any confidence whatever in the purity of the judge. There are 
judges in Constantinople who are at once able and honest, but the 
presumption in Turkey is distinctly, that if a man be a judge he is a 
receiver of bribes. No such belief exists in regard to the leading 
Consular Courts in Constantinople. The result is that, in Turkey 
itself, the people see one set of courts belonging to the Government 
under which they live, which they believe to be impure, and another 
set belonging to the foreigners living in their midst, which they be- 
lieve to be pure. Give these people native inspectors of law courts, 
and they would not believe in any beneficial change; give them 
foreign inspectors, and they would anticipate a change for the better. 
So far every proposition which I have suggested has the express 
support of the Treaty of Berlin. The eighteenth protocol supplies 
another weapon, which may be found more important than that 
furnished in any article of the treaty itself. The representatives of 
England, France, and Italy presented a joint declaration, which was 
accepted by Russia, Austria, and Germany, and which recommended 
to the Porte the appointment in Constantinople of a financial com- 
mission composed of experts named by their respective Governments. 
The special object of this commission is to examine the claims of 
Turkish bondholders, and to propose the best means for satisfying 
their just claims conformably with the financial interests of the country. 
The interests of the speculators in Turkish stock are not entitled to 
an overwhelming amount of consideration. But the financial com- 
mission called to examine and, as far as possible, satisfy their claims 
may be made use of by the Powers to an almost unlimited extent. 
Without looking to ultimate causes it may be said that the 
financial condition of the country is the cause of its greatest imme- 
diate evils. Taxes are extorted from the people in a cruel fashion, 
and in such an unproductive way that it would certainly be a liberal} 
estimate to say that two-thirds of the taxes levied find their way into 
the national exchequer. Industries have been altogether wiped out 
by the taxes placed upon them. Carpet manufacture is decreasing. 
The production of tiftik, the wool of the Angora goat, which consti- 
tutes perhaps the speciality of the country, has been lessened by the 
foolish method of taxation during the last two years. The lighter 
kinds of tobacco are much worse than formerly, and better tobacco 
can bevhad in Syra or Athens than in Constantinople. The arrange- . 
ments of the Turkish Custom Houses and those for the collection of 
taxes generally are so bad that robbery takes place everywhere. There 
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are numbers of brokers in Constantinople who will undertake to land 
goods. on receiving five per cent. of their value, paying themselves 
incidental expenses, and the eight per cent. duty due: to the Govern- 
ment, out of the five. The story told by Sir Drummond Wolff of 
his wishing to pay the fair duty on goods sent to him in Constanti- 
nople, but of his being unable to find any one to do the operation fairly, 
is one which can be matched by every one who has had experience 
with the Turkish Custom House. Of course a man who is desirous 
of paying the fair amount to the Government, and who has been put 
to all sorts of inconvenience in so doing, naturally finds it easier to 
pay a quarter of the amount of the duty to the officer and get his 
goods passed through, and so be at rest. While the Turkish Govern- 
ment is robbed by its own servants and does not receive the amount 
of taxes which is collected, the robbery is perhaps still greater on the 
amount of money paid out. As a rule no contract is made with the 
Government in which the contractor is not forced to share his profits 
with one or more officers of the Government. Naturally this means 
that the Government has to pay the value of the goods supplied plus 
the amount which has to be paid to its own officials. The system 
infects every one who has anything to do with the contract, from the 
Pasha who signs it on behalf of the Government, down to the weigher 
who keeps tally of the amount supplied. Everywhere there is thus 
an extravagance of expenditure which in any other country would be 
serious, but which in Turkey has proved ruinous. The greatest circle 
of extravagance is of course the Palace, upon whose expenditure there 
was until lately no control whatever, so long as money was to be found 
in any department. 

Probably the easiest way to strike at this extravagance, and to set 
the finances of the country in order, would be to appoint the finan- 
cial commission contemplated in the eighteenth protocol. If this 
commission can be endowed with the power of the purse—that is, if, 
in addition to recommending what ought to be done, the Powers 
were to insist upon its recommendations being carried into effect— 
much might be effected. The first result would be to strike at the 
extravagance of the Palace. Until this is done all financial arrange- 
ments for Turkey are useless. No Budget can be formed, because no 
Grand Vezir can measure or control the requirements of the Palace. 
It must be noted also that under the present system the only object 
of Turkish ministers is to provide for themselves and for the needs of 
the present moment. Their great financial aim is to stave off pre- 
sent payment and provide for actual needs, without the slightest 
regard to the future. No nation could long survive the contracting 
of debts at such ruinous rates and on such ruinous terms as those on 
which Turkey has contracted during the last two or three years. 

But the essential point to observe is that the Turkish Ministers do 
not appear to feel any interest in bringing about a better financial 
condition. Their one idea of finance is to bring up every piastre 
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which can be exacted from the provinces to the capital, and to stave 
off all present payments. A financial Commission which should take 
charge of the revenues of the country, and composed of men not 
liable to be dismissed because they would refuse the demand of the 
Palace for money whenever money existed in the national chest, would 
effect wonderful changes in Turkey, and would perhaps be the most 
effectual weapon for breaking down the despotism of the Palace. 

Outside the measures suggested by the Treaty of Berlin there 
remains another whieh seems to me well worthy of the consideration 
of English statesmen. So far the proposals I have mentioned ¢on- 
sist of the establishment of local self-government in those parts of 
Turkey for which such local government is not already provided by 
the Treaty of Berlin, of a gendarmerie under European officers for 
the security of life and property, of inspectors of the law courts, and 
of a financial commission. It may be objected that the three iatter 
measures amount practically to putting the government of the Sultan 
into commission. But as these proposals have already been recom- 
mended by Europe, it may be taken for granted that there exists no 
valid reason against so putting the government into commission. 

Still it is not desirable that any State should remain with 
such a composite government. The government of Turkey is 
already, from the point of view of jurisprudence, a legal curiosity. 
There are sixteen or seventeen Jmperia within the great Jmpe- 
vium called the Turkish Empire. In other words, the traveller in 
Constantinople. may find himself, by a fiction of law, in English, 
French, German, or any other European territory in the course of a 
single day. Such a system would be intolerable in any civilised 
State. When General Grant was in Constantinople some two years 
ago, I heard him explain how unjust he had felt it to be that there 
should exist American courts in Turkey for American citizens. He had 
asked himself how Americans would like to have Turkish courts in New 
York or Washington ; but the General was careful to explain that, 
after having travelled through the Turkish Empire from Alexandria 
to Constantinople, he had seen that existence would be impossible for 
foreigners if such privileges were not claimed for them. 

To appoint a financial commission and to adopt the other measures 
suggested would be no doubt still further to reduce the power of the 
Sultan. Those who believe that his power should at the earliest oppor- 
tunity be put an end to, have a good deal to say in favour of their 
scheme. But they are usually met with the retort, Who is to supply 
the place of the Turk? The answer is, not a foreign State, and cer- 
tainly not Russia ; not aseries of European commissions, but the people 
of the country, Greeks, Bulgarians, Turks, Armenians, and Albanians. 
Mr. Grant Duff would accept this answer, and would suggest the ap- 
pointment of a European prince. Other statesmen will probably be 
unwilling, unless forced to do so, to bring about the violent change 
which such a proposal contemplates. 
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into the region of practical politics, all will agree that it is desirable 
that the government of the country should at the earliest day be 
placed in the hands of the people of the country. For this purpose 
I would suggest that as soon as possible an imperial chamber should 
be formed, containing representatives from Macedonia, Thrace, and 
the districts of Asia Minor to the west of Armenia. It should be 
the object of the Powers to make this chamber the real sovereign autho- 
rity of the country. They would find in it the best security for the 
carrying out of reforms. Neither the English embassy nor all the 
embassies combined can superintend the execution of reforms in detail. 

The great danger in the future, as in the past, will be that reforms 
will be promised and forgotten, and that the Turkish Government will 
not have sufficient force to carry them into effect. A chamber would 
supply the necessary force. The one called together by Midhat, 
though intended probably to be merely a blind to Europe, gave some 
remarkable signs. There was nothing like freedom of election in 
the choice of members. Many of them were Government servants, 
and it is difficult to imagine a chamber called together under circum- 
stances less likely to clothe the members with real power. The 
president of the chamber was Ahmed Veffik Pasha, who endeavoured to 
treat the independent members like so many school-boys. But popular 
government even under such unfavourable circumstances soon began to 
exert its power. Those who from day to day watched its progress, be- 
lieved at first that the chamber would be quite powerless. The members, 
however, soon began to feel that they had a public opinion behind them, 
and spoke out manfully, and some weeks before it was dismissed it had 
become a common remark in Constantinople that the chamber would end 
by getting rid of the pashas, or the pashas by getting rid of it. As might 
perhaps have been expected, the latter result was the one arrived at. 
The experiment, nevertheless, showed that the representatives of the 
peoples of Turkey have considerable aptitude for parliamentary govern- 
ment. They were dismissed because they began to inquire into 
maladministration and corruption, and because the pashas saw that 
their iniquities would be exposed, unless they got rid of the chamber. 

If the European Powers mean to combine to obtain reforms in 
Turkey, they would find their most natural support in a chamber 
representing the wishes of the people. The whole population is dis- 
gusted with the incapacity of its rulers, and the principal danger to 
be apprehended from the calling together of a chamber representing 
the people is, that it might be disposed to march too fast in getting 
rid of the men who have for so many years ill-governed the country, 
if the chamber felt that it had the support of Europe behind it, and 
could not be dismissed at the whim of the Sultan. While, on the 
other hand, it was on its good behaviour in order to receive the 
support of the Powers, it might, I think, be trusted at once to do its 
work efficiently, and not to change more than what needs .changing. 


Whether, however, such a change will come without much delay 
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If Europe is to coerce Turkey at all, a chamber seems to me the in- 





































. stitution best worthy of attention.' 
om If a workable chamber can be formed, there will grow up in that 
a part of the Balkan peninsula still acknowledging the rule of the 
Sultan, and in Western Asia Minor, a State which is bound in time 
. to become Christian, but of which for the present the Sultan might 
" continue to be the head. There are, it seems to me, distinct ad- 
. vantages to be claimed for the maintenance of these countries under 
: a rule which is neither Greek, Bulgarian, nor Turkish. The Bul- 


garian race occupies both Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, and no 

: useful purpose has been served by dividing their territory into two 

parts. In the same way Greece and the southern portion of Mace- 

donia, as well as Thessaly and Epirus, are alike inhabited by one race. 

But in Macedonia and Thrace, Creeks, Bulgarians, and Turks are so 

intermingled, and the Porte has played its game of setting Greeks 

against Bulgarians and Bulgarians against Greeks so well, that per- 

haps the wisest course is to place neither of these three races under 

the dominion of the other. So, too, in Asia Minor and a few of the 

islands of the Archipelago. The majority of the islands are purely 

Greek, and must sooner or later belong to Greece. But in some few 

of the islands, and in Asia Minor west of Angora, the Greeks, Arme- 

nians, and Turks are so mixed together that here again it would be 

unfair to put Greek under the government of Turk or Turk under 

the government of Greek. From Trebizond right round the western 

and southern shores of Asia Minor the Greeks exist, as they have 

always done, in great numbers. Smyrna, with the exception of 

Constantinople, is the city which contains the largest Greek popula- 

tion. In the interior the Turks are more numerous. But the whole 

district might well be under the rule of a chamber at Constantinople. 

The choice, it seems to me, lies between putting the government 

of the Sultan’s territory inte commission and the enforcing of such a 

scheme as I have suggested. The latter has the advantage of being 

easier to carry into execution, of avoiding a violent revolution, and 

© of providing a fit successor for the existing Ottoman rule. If Turkey 

can be thus transformed, it may remain for future statesmen to bring 

about a confederation of the Balkan States and of Asia Minor which 

will constitute, if such should ever be needed, tl.e natural and the 
strongest barrier against the progress of Russia southwards. 


Constantinople : May 1880. Epwin Pears. 


1 Ihave omitted Armenia, Syria, and Arabia from the list of districts which 
should send representatives to the chamber. These countries are so remote that 
probably it would be found better to apply to them the other reforms already enu- 
merated, and to give them a government rather after the model which at present 
ought to exist if Turkish laws were carried out—a model not much unlike that upon 
which we work in India. It is unnecessary to say that the constitution of a chamber 
would require great care. Iam myself inclined to think that the representation 
should be confined, for some time at least, to the towns only. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


Tue appreciation of the beauty of inanimate Nature has its origin 
in an advanced period of civilisation, The sense of human beauty, 
connected as it is with the most universal of passions, probably 
developed itself long before the historical period; itis certain that in 
the earliest times of which we have any information this sense 
manifested itself in painting and sculpture. But the sense of natural 
beauty, independent as it is of human passion, was of far later birth 
and slower growth. It probably originated in the association of 
certain natural scenes with man’s comfort and enjoyment. The land- 
scapes of the Odyssey—as has been pointed out by Mr. Ruskin— 
consist chiefly of fountains, meadows, gardens, shady groves. The 
garden of Alcinous is very much of a kitchen garden, containing rows 
of pear-trees, apple-trees, fig-trees, olive-trees, and vines laden with 
grapes, together with beds of vegetables, chiefly leeks, planted between 
them. I speak of the description of the garden by Homer, not by 
Pope. There is indeed in the Jliud a fine picture of a starlit night 
by way of background to an encamping host, in which the sharp effect 
is given of the ship’s prows, and the rocky peaks cut out against the 
sky ; and Homer applied to mountains the epithet ‘shadowy,’ indi- 
cating that he saw them not as they are found to be when approached, 
but as they appear at a distance, their favourite aspect with the 
painter. But there seems no ground for believing that Homer, or 
indeed any of the ancient Greeks, rose to an adequate appreciation 
of Nature’s own proper beauty, independently of association with 
man’s comfort and convenience. 

Nor did the Romans advance in this respect much, if at all, beyond 
the Greeks. 

Lucretius could enjoy the green tu.i, the spring flowers, and the 
frolicking lambs, in spite of the difficulty of determining the precise 
form of atoms of which these objects were composed. Horace espe- 
cially enjoyed his Falernian under the shade of an arbutus, on the 
bank of a rivulet, and looked with some satisfaction on the view from 
Tibur and Bais. Virgil was more appreciative of landscape. His 
Georgies and his Eclogues abound with pretty rural scenes, some of 
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them doubtless borrowed from Theocritus. He had an eye for the 
cloud-shadows sweeping across the mountains, for the lengthening. 
evening shades, for the smoke curling from the distant farms ;‘arid in - 
the Aneid, describing the wooded bay in which the Trojan fleet 
was concealed, has certainly suggested a beautiful landscape. Still 
-his rural scenes are but accessory to his shepherds and shepherdesses ; 
and his bay in the African coast is but .a background to the fleet. The 
love of landscape by the most poetical and artistic of the Romans 
appears but faint compared with our own. 

I cannot find that mountain scenery, which has most attractions 
of all for many people, ever found any favour with the ancients. As 
gardens and groves were associated with enjoyment, so rocks and 
mountains were associated with hardship, discomfort, toil, cold, and 
hunger; and are accordingly abused in good set terms. They are 
rugged, steep, barren, inhospitable, toilsome, stormy, in short, every- 
thing that is inconvenient and disagreeable, the epithet quoted from 
Homer being, I believe, quite exceptional. Dido in her fury can 
think of nothing worse to which to compare Aineas than Caucasian 
rocks ; the world had to grow much older before the Caucasus could 
be explored and painted for its beauty. A painter of mountain 
scenery among the ancients, if he had been possible, would probably 
have been considered mad. But neither mountain scenery nor any 
other was painted. In Pliny’s gossiping account of all the painters 
and pictures he had ever seen or heard of—the pictures being for 
the most part battle-pieces and mythological subjects—I do not 
think that a description of one landscape, properly so called, is to be 
found. The only painter he mentions who can be called in any sense 
a landscape painter is one Ludius, who in the time of Augustus 
painted on walls ‘villas, porticos, groves, hills, fish-ponds, boats, 
and donkey-chaises, in short, anything you pleased to order.’ But 
Pliny evidently regards Ludius with a good deal of contempt. The 
few attempts at landscape among the paintings of Pompeii indicate 
ignorance of the first principles of the art. 

I think we shall not be wrong in concluding that the art of 
landscape painting as now practised was an art unknown to the 
ancients. . 

Nor did it appear early in the renaissance of art. Figure painting 
culminated in Michael Angelo and Raphael nearly a century before 
«the birth of Claude, who may perhaps be regarded as the earliest of 
landscape painters proper. It is true that Titian and other great 

-Venetians had painted before him fine landscapes as backgrounds to 
figures, but few, if any, landscapes complete in themselves, having 
for their sole or main object the representation of inanimate nature. 
.Ghirlandajo had painted some formal trees and buildings. Domeni- 
ichino and .Annibale Caracci had painted better landscape backgrounds. 
-Rubens had also painted some good landscapes, to which, however, he 
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did not give the best of his mind, a little before Claude’s time. 
Rembrandt bad likewise painted some, powerful in light and shade, 
But the art had never been systematically taught or studied ; and 
Claude, of whom Mr. Ruskin has finely said that he first put the 
sun in the heavens, had in a great measure to invent it. Salvator 
Rosa, the Poussins, and other Italian painters were his younger con- 
temporaries. (I am aware that Claude and the Poussins are usually 
assigned to the French school; but I cannot help thinking that, 
having regard to their subjects, they more properly belong to the 
Italian.) Cuyp, Both, Hobbema, Ruysdaél, Vandervelde, and other 
Dutch painters, soon followed ; but they painted independently, and 
must also be taken to have in a great measure invented their art for 
themselves. 

Landscape painting is, then, a new art, and I venture to think 
that it is not even yet sufficiently appreciated or completely mastered. 

The extent to which it was esteemed in England towards the close 
of the last century may be gathered from the following extract from 
the Lectures of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

After speaking of the grand historical style, he proceeds :— 


As for the various departments of painting which do not presume to make 
such high pretensions, there are many. None of them are without their merit, 
though none of them enter into competition with this uniyersal presiding idea of 
the art. The painters who have applied themselves more particularly to low and 
vulgar characters, aud who express with precision the various shades of passion as 
they are exhibited by vulgar minds (such as we see in the works of Hogarth), 
deserve great praise; but as their genius has been employed in low and confined 
subjects, the praise which we give must be as limited as its object. The merry- 
making and the quarrelling of the boors of Teniers, the same sort of productions of 
Brouwer or Ostade, are excellent in their kind. . . . This principle may be applied 
to the battle-pieces of Borgognone, the French gallantries of Watteau, and even 
beyond the exhibition of animal life to the landscapes of Claude Lorraine, and the 
sea-views of Vandervelde. 


Truly sublime is the condescension with which landscape painting 
is patronised, as ranking not much below that vulgar art which depicts 
the merry-making and the quarrelling of boors ! 

I had the curiosity to look out ‘ Landscape Painting’ in the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, published in 1860, and on 
finding it was referred to the article ‘ Painting.’ (The edition now 
being published has not yet reached the letter P.) Throughout the 
whole article, consisting of eighty pages, not a dozen sentences are 
devoted to landscape. Some casual mention occurs of Claude, and I 
think of Salvator and the Poussins. No reference is made to the land- 
scape painters of the Dutch school; not a word is said about Turner. 
Turner had lived and died without producing the slightest impression 
on the writer, who evidently considered landscape art beneath his notice. 

Before Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters there was not, as far as I 
am aware, any work of the slightest consequence on landscape paint- 
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ing in this or any other language. In short, landscape was regarded 
as an inferior branch of art, and is to some extent so regarded still. 
The Royal Academicians would seem so to regard it, if we may judge 
by the extent to which it is represented among them. I speak of 
Academicians, not of Associates. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting to inquire whether the 
opinion that the painting of landscape is an inferior branch of art is 
or is not well founded. 

I will put aside some of the greatest of all paintings, the figures 
in the Sistine Chapel, the Madonna di San Sisto, the Transfiguration, 
and a few others, such as we are not likely to see again, for some time 
at least, and will address myself to landscape painting as compared 
with what Sir Joshua calls ‘history painting,’ and portraiture, for 
both of which he claims a far higher place. 

The aim of the historical painter is to impress the imagination 
by representing human action and passion as expressed by the human 
face and figure. It would be doing historical painting no injustice 
to describe its ultimate object as the expression of the sublime and 
beautiful. The object of portrait painting is not merely to make a 
likeness, though to make a good likeness is by no means a common 
or an easy achievement, but to depict as much intelligence, grandeur, 
or beauty as is to be found in the best expression of the sitter. 
What is the object of the landscape painter? It is also to express 
the sublime and beautiful, as seen in the face of Nature—in her 
features of plain, mountain, forest, river, sea, and sky, ever varying 
in expression, as they are lit by sunshine, or dimmed by mist, or 
darkened by storm. Is the sense of the sublime and beautiful to 
which the landscape painter addresses himself an inferior faculty to 
that which is addressed by the painter of history or portraits? Why? 
In what respect? Why is the mental state which is impressed by 
the mountain, the lake, the sunshine, the storm, and by well-painted 
representations of them, a lower state than that which is impressed 
by a picture of Alfred burning the cakes, or the murder of Rizzio, or 
the battle of Trafalgar, or a portrait of George the Third, or, if it is pre- 
ferred, of Charles the First ? What is the test by which the relative 
altitudes of these states of mind is to be measured? Is it that which 
necessarily implies the higher intelligence and culture? Assuming 
this test, there can be no question that less intelligence and culture 
are required for some appreciation at least of historical and portrait 
painting than are required for the appreciation of landscape. Men 
are affected by historical and portrait painting in comparatively 
barbarous times, before the feeling for landscape could possibly have 
arisen, Virgil is guilty of no anachronism in representing Aineas as 
deeply moved by the historical paintings in the Carthaginian temple 
of the battles of the Greeks and Trojans, and Priam in the tent of 
Achilles ; but Virgil would have been guilty of a gross anachronism 
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if he had represented /Eneas as capable of appreciating a landscape 
painting, supposing such a painting to have been then possible, of 
seeing grandeur or beauty or anything but discomfort in mountains 
or clouds, or anything more than convenience in the most beautiful 
scenes. Virgil himself did not attain to the poetry of landscape; 
this was reserved for the higher culture, the deeper thought, and 
more original observation of Wordsworth. 

Even in this our day the appreciation of historical and portrait 
painting is a more common, not to use Sir Joshua’s expression, a 
more ‘vulgar, faculty than that of landscape. Many a worthy 
Englishman will gaze with intense interest on a picture of the battle 
of Waterloo, and will admire a portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
has no eye for a landscape, real or painted ; and is capable of regard- 
ing the grandest aspects of sky from no other point of view than their 
probable effect on the crops. Nay, I have heard educated men, even 
men pretending to knowledge of art, gravely maintain that there is 
nothing picturesque in the Alps! 

If invidious comparisons are insisted on, the landscape painter 
may fairly maintain that he appeals to the higher sentiment, born 
later in the world’s life, the offspring of a more advanced civilisation. 
He may further maintain that the kind of landscape art which deals 
least with what is termed ‘ human interest,’ which seeks to impress 
the imagination by the majesty of cloud and mountain form, and the 
sublimity of immeasurable space, which lifts the mind above man 
and his concerns, to the contemplation of God through the grandest 
scenes of Nature, appeals to the highest intelligence of all. 

But I deprecate invidious comparisons. There is sublimity in 

the human countenance, in human action and passion. There is 
sublimity in Nature. Who shall determine which sublimity is the 
sublimer? It may be said, ‘The human face and form express the 
soul of man; must not the representation of them be higher art than 
the representation of mere insensate matter?’ Those who believe 
the soul of man to be the only spirit in the universe may concede 
this: but if there be a Creator of man and Nature, and if, as poets 
and painters love to think, the sublime and beautiful in Nature may 
be regarded as in some sense manifestations of the divine mind, 
gladdening and elevating our poor intelligences, surely nothing can 
be worthier of the highest art. In truth, the artist, who by words, 
or by forms, or by colours, or by sounds, conveys to us grand or 
beautiful ideas, is a public instructor and benefactor. Among such 
instructors and benefactors I will not attempt to draw up a table of 
precedence. I desire no more than to enter my protest against the 
‘depreciation of a branch of painting which I hold to be the true 
strength of the English school, and to record my obligation to the 
eloquent writer who first claimed its place for landscape art, who first 
explained its principles, and told its history. 
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But it must be admitted that landscape painting has not so far 
advanced as has painting of the figure, and that, pace Turner 
and Ruskin, it has not yet produced its Raphael or its Michael 
Angelo. Nor is this surprising when we consider that the one art is 
scarcely three hundred years old, whereas the other is more than 
three thousand! Moreover, the latter art has many advantages in 
practice over the former. The figure can be painted indoors, the 
model can be posed, the drapery can be hung on the lay-figure, the 
light can be adjusted, the effect can be chosen and reproduced. The 
landscape painter is dependent on the weather. He is perpetually on 
the defensive against his enemies—the sun, the wind, the rain, and 
the gnats. He is scorched and blown about, and wetted and bitten. 
The aspect of Nature is ever changing. In the most settled weather, 
what was in light in the morning is in shade in the afternoon; but 
the weather is seldom settled, seldomest where the scenery is most 
picturesque. Clouds and mist sweep across the scene ; the sun plays 
at hide-and-seek ; effects the most various, each more beautiful and 
fleeting than the last, dazzle and confound the artist. The best 
point of view is often difficult to attain. When he has attained it, 
he is often unable to sit or stand with comfort. Indeed, some 
robustness and physical endurance are required, which are apt to fail 
after middle life, whereupon the artist, having to fall back upon his 
old stock of ideas without acquiring new, commonly reproduces them 
with less and less freshness and truth, falls into mannerism, and 
deteriorates. There is, however, apparently a law of compensation 
which sustains him in his decadence—the worse he paints, the further 
he recedes from Nature, the more his mannerisms become developed, 
the more fervid usually is the worship of his admirers. There has 
been comparatively little school or academy teaching of landscape, 
which must be in a great measure learnt out of doors; and yet it is 
not an art which can be brought to perfection in one lifetime, or in 
many. A long series of Umbrian painters, ending with Perugino; 
another series of Florentine painters, from the earliest Renaissance, 
Pisano, Cimabue, Giotto, Masaccio, Ghirlandajo, and others, led up 
to Raphael, who would not have been possible without them. Claude 
had, as we have seen, in the Darwinian sense, no ancestors, but 
created himself. It would have been no less than a miracle if he had 
become the Raphael of landscape. 

To attempt a history even in outline of landscape art, or a review of 
its different schools, would obviously exceed the limits of this article. 
With respect to the French-Italian school, headed by Claude, the 
Poussins, and Salvator, I content myself with saying that I subscribe 
to most. of what has been written of them by Mr. Ruskin. Claude 
painted very well only sunlight. He had little feeling for the grand, 
as distinguished from the beautiful; his foregrounds were bad; his 
trees often conventional ; his cows abominable. Salyator’s rocks were 
Vou. VII.—No. 40. 4A 
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ill-drawn ; in short, he drew nothing very well. The Poussins unduly 
darkened their foregrounds and middle distance in order to bring 
them out into stronger relief against the sky (it should, however, be 
borne in mind that the blackness of the foregrounds of old pictures is 
in some measure attributable to repeated varnishing). They thought 
that the effect of sunlight was to be rendered by dark, undefined 
shadows, instead of by grey shadows, sharp-edged, and were guilty of 
numerous other blunders and delinquencies. I have only to say on 
behalf of the artists that, considering they had to invent a new art, I 
am more inclined to be grateful to them for what they have done 
than to blame them for their shortcomings, though I freely acknow- 
ledge the good service Mr. Ruskin has rendered in dissipating many 
venerable delusions. As for those ignorant connoisseurs who have 
been in the habit of praising the old masters of landscape at the 
expense of far better modern painters, I have no desire to shelter 
them from his just indignation. 

He appears, however, somewhat less than just to the Dutch 
landscape school, which arose about the same time, and forms a series 
of true and original painters of landscape, though not of the highest 
order, on the whole more faithful to Nature than the French and 
Italian schools. It may well be conjectured that their pictures were 
brighter, and in every respect better, before dirt and many layers of 
varnish had given them that ‘tone’ which so delights the eye of the 
connoisseur. Landscape art appears to have a good deal degenerated 
all over Europe towards the end of the seventeenth and far into the 
eighteenth century, and to have been in some danger of dying out; 
but in the latter part of that century, and during the present, it has 
more than regained its own, and England ‘may take the principal 
credit for its revival. Wilson, who may be called the earliest of our 
landscape painters, imported from Italy the manner of Claude, and 
produced many pretty landscapes, agreeably coloured, though for the 
most part somewhat feeble and conventional, indicating insufficient 
study of Nature. Gainsborough, more vigorous, but not more 
accurate, painted in a broad dashing manner what I should venture 
to call rather sketches than pictures. Both these painters deserve 
honour as the chief founders of the English school, though I cannot 
help thinking that most of their works would now be deservedly 
rejected at the Academy. 

Crome, Cotman, and others of what is termed the Norwich school 
‘were better painters, though too much affected by the traditions of 
umber, which, under the auspices of Sir George Beaumont, for a long 
time embrowned English landscape. Constable was a powerful and 
original painter, excellent in his careful work, though often coarse 
‘and careless, and so mannered as to be easily imitable. Unless I am 
much mistaken, a very few years ago a spurious Constable was con- 
spicuously hung in an exhibition of pictures by old masters at Bur- 
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lington House ; so was a spurious Turner, which had been painted 
by a young artist a few months before. On Constable’s style is sup- 
posed to be in a great measure founded a new French school of land- 
scape, about which something will be said hereafter. Space permits 
only mention of the names of Stanfield, perhaps the greatest of 
marine painters, though his genius was not confined to that class 
of subject; of Calcott, of Creswick, of Roberts, of Bonnington, of 
Miiller (little recognised in his short lifetime), of Linnell (still 
happily among us), of Collins, of Morland, each of whom has done 
much to advance landscape art and the reputation of the English 
school. 

Turner is by general consent the greatest of landscape painters. 
Whatever may be the future of the art, to whatever perfection it may 
be carried, his advent must always be an important epoch in its 
history. Availing himself of all that was known before he vastly ex- 
tended the field of knowledge, he ranged over all Nature, none of 
whose aspects was alien to him, and conquered new worlds for art. 
Yet I by no means subscribe to the blind adoration of his worshippers. 
In his early days he studied from Nature elaborately and minutely, 
and this study always stood him in good stead. I venture, however, 
to think he would have done well to renew that study from time to 
time in later life, and that he suffered from not renewing it. In his 
later pictures, when he gave freest range to his imagination, his 
drawing somewhat failed, his colouring still more, and he became un- 
true to Nature. 

But it may be asked, ‘What is truth to Nature?’ A difficult 
question, some attempt to answer which must be made. 

It is a trite observation, that imitation is not the object of art, and, 
in a sense, a true one, though sometimes obscured by hazy writing. 
To select for imitation a piece of Nature, which admits of being imi- 
tated, without reference to composition or effect, is to make a study, 
not a picture. Nor is deception the object of art. The old story of 
the birds pecking at the painted grapes certainly illustrates somewhat 
crude ideas on the subject. Mr. Ruskin declares that the grapes must 
haye been very ill-painted, and denounces all exact representation of 
Nature as low art. It is but just to him, however, to say that many 
passages may be found in his writings maintaining precisely the reverse. 
Whether a picture be or be not deceptive depends less on itself than 
onits surroundings. A portrait hung on a wall cannot be deceptive— 
it is plainly impossible for a man to be where the figure is, and further 
the realism of the portrait, however great, is subdued by the greater 
realism and force of the surrounding objects—greater in proportion 
as Nature’s light is stronger than the artist’s white paint. But re- 
move the picture from its frame, pose the figure where a man might 
naturally stand, by a disposition of curtains or otherwise dim every- 
thing around it, concentrating a strong light upon it, and most good 
4A2 
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portraits will become in a great degree deceptive, none more so than 
those of Velasquez or Rembrandt. By such means panoramas and 
dioramas are made deceptive; indeed the simple process of looking 
through a tube excluding the frame and all other objects, gives a 
picture some appearance of reality—a good painting of a bas-relief in 
a proper light must be deceptive. The modern painter of fruit and 
flowers desires not to deceive birds or men, but to convey the beauty 
of his subject by the best disposition of forms and colours. Assuming 
his conception and general treatment of his subject to be good, will 
it be gravely contended that he can paint his grapes too like real 
grapes, and must make them look a little unnatural lest the birds 
should peck at them? The power of imitation, which may under 
certain circumstances amount to deception, and is in truth neither 
more nor less than quite accurate drawing and colouring, is the foun- 
dation of all artistic excellence, without which no poetical or imagina- 
tive superstructure can stand. It is a power possessed by but few, 
and sneered at by many who are unable to appreciate or attain it. 
There are people who talk and write as if every aspect of Nature 
could be perfectly imitated, provided the artist would but condescend 
to do so; they insist, however, that he ought not so to demean him- 
self, because all imitation is beneath the dignity of high art, which is 
concerned with expressing the ideas of the artist, infinitely finer, as 
they are, than anything in Nature. Indeed there are some art critics 
who run down every picture which does not contain some element of 
unlikeness to Nature. The truth is, that while many natural forms 
and surfaces admit of almost exact imitation, there are certain 
aspects of Nature, and these the finest, altogether above and beyond 
imitation. Has not every one of us been struck from time to time 
by effects of Nature, most commonly seen about the hours of sunrise 
or sunset, which have impressed us with a sense of overpowering and 
transcendent beauty altogether beyond the reach of art—which, if 
they could be literally imitated and transferred to canvas, would put 
to shame every picture and extinguish whole galleries? To speak 
with contempt of the imitation of such scenes is sheer ignorance and 
presumption—the imitation of them is above, not below, the highest 
art. They are for the most part transient, and will not wait to be 
painted; nor could they be if they would: they have a brilliancy 
and force, combined with a subtlety and delicacy, not to be attained 
by the rude and imperfect materials with which the painter works. 
It should be remembered that Nature has colours compounded of 
sunlight not to be found on his palette. But these effects, stored in 
his memory, become food for his imagination, which is worth little 
unless fed by such food drawn plentifully and freshly from Nature. 
He may compose and combine recollected effects with advantage, but 
the more realistic his -painting—in other words, the more nearly it 
approaches the forms and colours of Nature—the greater will be the 
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effect ; for it should be always borne in mind that in the power of 
impressing the imagination—his highest aim—Nature is greater 
than he, and that only by obeying her can he command. I have 
used the word ‘ realistic,’ which I am aware is an abomination to 
many persons who regard ‘the real’ as something antagonistic to the 
‘ideal.’ There is no such antagonism ; they work together in perfect 
harmony, and their harmony is the triumph of art. Dante and 
Shakespeare were at once the most imaginative and realistic of poets. 
How terribly real is most of the Inferno! How terribly real is the 
ghost scene in Hamlet! The Madonna di San Sisto of Raphael would 
impress us less were not the ideal beauty of the Virgin combined 
with the form of a real and breathing woman, well modelled, 
perfectly symmetrical, natural in its attitude, with drapery disposed 
in natural folds, standing out from the background rounded and 
solid; not a mere flat piece of colour, such as now seems to be regarded 
by a certain school as the highest art. 

The term ‘realism’ must not of course be understood as excluding 
composition in a picture, or requiring the artist to paint precisely 
what he sees before bim in a given space at a giventime. Nature is 
seldom so accommodating as to present to us a complete picture 
which can be enclosed in a rectangle, separated from its surroundings, 
transferred to canvas, and put into a frame. To remove an incon- 
venient tree or rock, to bring others into the picture which lie 
beyond it, to shift the foreground, which may often be done by a 
slight change of position, is dealing with the accidents rather than 
with the essentials of the scene, and is no violation of truth to 
Nature. Greater liberties may at times be taken with advantage, 
though much caution should be observed in dealing with mountain 
forms which are usually far finer than anything the artist can invent. 
The effects of sky, however, perpetually changing as they are, and 
thereby influencing the landscape by gleaming lights and passing 
shadows, always afford a wide field for imagination based on know- 
ledge, and a prosaic scene may be poeticised by recollected or possible 
effects. Still it must always be remembered, that whatever is worth 
painting is worth painting truly, and that at the least all objects meant 
to be clearly seen—that is, not obscured by mist, or darkness, or dis- 
tance—should be painted with fidelity; the trunk and branches of 
the tree should be properly articulated, the rock should be properly 
stratified, and look hard and solid; if the foreground be of grass, it 
should look like grass, if of heather it should look like heather—it 
should never be a mere tricky combination of colours, still less should it 
bea smudge. The same observations apply in a great degree to land- 
scapes which may be called wholly imaginary, such as Turner’s 
‘ Building of Carthage,’ and his ‘ Garden of the Hesperides,’ two of 
the best of his imaginative works. In the latter the dragon is finely 
conceived and painted. He derives much of his terror from the 
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realistic manner in which he is vertebrated, and scaled, and legged, 
and winged, so as to resemble a possible megalosaurus. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that realism consists in the render- 
ing, not merely of the obvious truths of nature which, as it were, 
stare us in the face, but of those more recondite and subtle, but not 
less important truths of form, colour, and tone which only reveal them- 
selves slowly to patient study. At the same time over-subtlety and 
over-refinement, a fastidious preference for what is recondite over 
what is patent to the profane vulgar, may be a fault in art, as it is 
in literature, leading to affectation and coxcombry of style. 

To apply these observations. Many of Turner’s pictures fail in 

truth both of drawing and of colouring. Some of his most famous 
Italian pictures are marred by an ill-drawn fir, conspicuously placed, 
showing how far he had deteriorated in tree drawing since he painted 
‘Crossing the Brook.’ His rocks are often poorly drawn, far inferior 
to Stanfield’s,as appears in some faithful engravings published by 
Mr. Ruskin (altogether alio intuitw), in which the rocks have some- 
what the appearance of feather-beds. His figures, which were 
presentable in his early days, when he painted ‘ A Frosty Morning,’ 
became latterly quite intolerable. Mr. Ruskin of course defends 
them, and denounces the ignorance of those who would desire them 
to be made out and emphasised. Figures are often the better for 
not being made out or emphasised, but as far as they are shown they 
should at least resemble possible human beings, and not fantastic 
monsters. The falsity of the colour of some of Turner’s later 
pictures, which cannot be adequately pointed out without the 
pictures being before one, may be described in general terms as 
consisting mainly in a preponderance of red and yellow together with 
some too positive blue. Great as Turner undoubtedly was, he has 
not so completely succeeded in combining the real with the ideal 
as to make it impossible to conceive that a greater than Turner may 
arise. 

It is, by the way, worthy of note, that Turner, as far as I am aware, 
very rarely, if ever, painted a bit of positive green, such as the green 
of grass and meadow and some kinds of foliage, at no great distance 
from the eye—a beautiful colour in nature, beautiful in a picture if 
used with discretion, and at the present time effectively employed by 
the best landscape painters. Turner, with all his originality, seems 
never to have succeeded in completely emancipating himself from 
the traditions of the brown school. Nothing indicates more the 
indiscriminating character of Mr. Ruskin’s admiration than his fail- 
ing to notice this. 


Turner’s aberrations were after all those of genius, and he is fine — 


even in his falseness; but it is difficult to speak with equal indul- 
gence of other kinds of offences against truth to Nature. 
There is a description of falseness which may not inaptly be called 
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the tricky style of drawing and painting, ever the delight of the draw- 
ing-master as distinguished from the artist. The late Mr. J. D. 
Harding was the king of drawing-masters, and in his works the most 
conspicuous examples of this style are to be found. Artificial rules of 
form and colour are laid down, to which Nature must be made to 
conform whether she will or not. A certain class of lines require 
lines of a certain other class to counteract them; there must be 
antagonism of colour, a cold blue cloud must be opposed by a brown 
chalet, or something warm ; the light must be taken into the picture 
in a certain way, and taken out of it in a certain other way, &c, 
The use of some of these rules is not denied, provided they are our 
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mous slaves, and not our masters; but the Hardings would bind us with 
aced, them hand and foot. An excellent specimen of a painting altogether 
inted according to rule, is or was lately to be seen in Messrs. Agnew’s 
erior collection in Old Bond Street, entitled ‘The Well-hérn and Wetter- 
1 by horn, by J. D. Harding. The forms of these mountains, among the 
me- finest in the world, are not good enough for Mr. Harding. They are 
vere accordingly produced, elongated, elevated, depressed, and improved 
ng,’ out of all likeness to themselves; fantastic, non-existent waterfalls, pre- 
nds ternaturally green, leap about the picture; a brown stump is invented 
om for the express purpose of contrasting with a blue mist; cold green 
for brambles relieve themselves against yellow grass ; rocks, brown, red, 
ey blue, and grey, are scattered about in what is supposed to be 





picturesque confusion; with the effect of vulgarising one of the 
finest scenes in the Alps. Elijah Walton is an offender of the same 
class. Seeking to improve the Swiss mountains by exaggeration of 
form and forced unnatural colouring, he succeeds in making them look 
small and poor. A well-known school of landscape, commonly called 
the Diisseldorf school, though it has produced good painters, is some- 
what open to the charge of aiming at tricky and theatrical effect. 

The modern French school of landscape, headed by Cordt, 
Daubigny, Duprés, Dyas, and others, has the merit of some originality 
and some truth. Speaking of the school generally, its main ob- 
ject seems to have been to evade the difficulties of landscape paint- 
ing, by confining itself in a great measure to some few aspects of 
Nature which are most easily rendered on canvas. It ignored 
difficult and complicated forms, such as test the artist’s powers of 
hard drawing and knowledge of perspective, in rocky and mountain- 
ous scenes—indeed it ignored all careful drawing whatever—it 
ignored in a great measure space and distance; it ignored in a 
great measure sunlight; it ignored altogether the brilliancy and the 
variety of Nature’s colouring, being content for the most part to re- 
present a small portion of her in a grey and sombre garb. Great 
indeed is the change from Turner’s boundless range over all earth, 
and sea, and sky, to a school whose centre was Paris, and whose 
radius seldom extended beyond Fontainebleau. I do not say that 
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Nature is not beautiful in a grey and sombre garb, or that she should 
never be so painted ; nor do I deny the merit of a school which hag 
found and shown the picturesque in common scenes, and what would 
have doubtless appeared to most of the old masters dull, unpaintable 
effects; but I protest against such painting being considered the 
be-all and the end-all of landscape art. 

Corét, who may be taken as the representative artist of the 
school, painted poetically and with sentiment a phase of Nature 
little painted before him, which may be termed the phase of haze, 
and greyness, and mystery; his colouring, though pitched at a key 
somewhat lower than Nature’s, is, as far as it goes, true, harmonious, 
and expressive of a certain kind of atmospheric effect. Whether his 
pictures are improved by the introduction of poorly-drawn fauns, 
dryads, and other classical persons, ill adapted to northern fogs, may 
perhaps be questioned. Mystery is certainly a powerful factor in 
landscape, used by Nature with great effect; but Nature is seldom or 
never all mystery. In a hazy wooded landscape—Cordt’s favourite 
scene—you see in the natural foreground delicately articulated 
branches, weeds, and ferns, beautiful in form, and, though subdued 
in colour, perfectly.made out, giving value to the mystery beyond. 
You see at some distance trunks of trees still more subdued in 
colour, but firm and solid, without a particle of indecision. Corét 
makes out no form; all his lines are undecided, wavy, blurred. ‘He 
represents foliage shaken by the wind,’ say his admirers. Aspens 
might be appropriately so represented ; but Cordt’s oaks are as wavy 
and undecided as his aspens, and his rocks are as soft as sand-heaps. 
In short, Nature draws as well as colours. Cordt chooses to ignore 
that she draws, and is content to paint one phase of her colouring. 
There is some difficulty in placing an artist so borné among the 
masters of landscape. 

Some of Cordt’s later pictures, in which he almost lost sight of 
Nature, seem quite valueless, indeed worse; for they have bred a 
swarm of imitators who simply reproduce and exaggerate his defects. 
Daubigny had a far wider scope, and at one time towered above the 
school. Some of his early landscapes, painted from the fresh study 
of Nature, seem to me almost perfect ; but some years before his 
death, when he probably painted only in his studio, he became care- 
less, coarse, and blotty. I believe that, according to a law before , 
indicated, his later pictures are those most admired by his disciples. 
It seems strange, that whereas the French painter expends the ut- 
most care and elaboration in the rendering of every object indoors, no 
sooner does he go out than he seems to think the most random touch, 
the most careless smear, good enough for Nature. 

But perhaps I am speaking of a school in some measure passed. 
The French salon certainly now gives some evidence of a new de- 
parture, promising better results. 
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Mention must not be omitted of our own water-colour school, 
unique as it is, and without a rival. The familiar names occur of 
Copley Fielding, De Wint, Cox, Prout, and above all Turner, 
supreme in water as in oil, not unworthily succeeded by the present 
generation—Frith, Davison, Topham, Dodson, Naftel, Jackson, Syer, 
Collingwood Smith, and a host of others. Water-colour has in 
some respects a charm beyond that of oil; it has its own peculiar 
lightness, airiness, and freshness. Delicate effects are suggested by a 
wash, when the same colour similarly laid on in oils would look 
opaque and heavy. For expressing some of Nature’s truths, water- 
colour has the advantage; yet for expressing the whole truth, and for 
large pictures, it is not comparable to cil. We are satisfied with less 
finish on the part of the water-colour painter than we expect from the 
oil painter—much on the principle that to whom more is given from 
him will more be required. Cox appears to stand at the head of the 
water-colour school, Turner excepted. He certainly had the merit of 
painting certain aspects of nature, somewhat limited in number, with 
great truth of colour, and possessed that gift of genius which consists 
in revealing the beauty of common things, such as a breeze sweeping 
over grass. But I must enter my protest against the adoration of 
Cox, as I have against the adoration of Turner. Some of Cox’s later 
works are mere careless blotches to which he did not give his mind—- 
without drawing (in drawing he was never strong), without atmo- 
spheric effect (in this he was strong)—in truth nothing more than a 
jumble of mountain and cloud, the latter as solid as the former, having 
no appearance of vapour, or indeed of anything but dirty paint. And 
yet these worthless smears fetch fabulous sums, the price of many 
excellent pictures. 

The truth must be told. Many large buyers of pictures are 
wholly ignorant of art, and in the hands of dealers, who have their 
reasons for running up or down this or that artist. Nor are many of 
the art-critics in the newspapers and periodicals more trustworthy 
guides than the picture dealers. Indeed I have more confidence in 
the judgment of the educated public, as far as landscape art is con- 
cerned, than in that of the professed art-critics. 

The education of the public in landscape has advanced with 
extraordinary rapidity in the present century. Its teachers have 
been poets as well as painters, and increased facilities of locomotion 
have. aided the instruction. People now travel not only to see men 
and cities, but landscapes. The most picturesque parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as of the Continent, are inconveniently crowded. 
The love of mountain scenery sends hundreds to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Himalayas, tens of thousands to Switzerland, and has 
founded half-a-dozen Alpine Clubs. You see the best scenery dotted 
with white umbrellas, and the efforts of the amateur are at the least 
attended with the result, if with no other, of his acquiring some 
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acquaintance with the difficulties of art, and some appreciation of its 
successes. Surely intelligent persons observing and loving Nature 
must be capable of judging to some extent whether she is well or 
ill painted. 

Undoubtedly there are art-critics, of wide knowledge and sym- 
pathies, more capable than the public of judging pictures. But 
there are art-critics who have much: to unlearn before they are capable 
of judging as well. There are those who, possessing some acquaint- 
ance with galleries and treatises on art, have never read the ‘ books in 
the running brooks,’ and try pictures not by Nature’s standard, but 
by arbitrary rules which they have crammed and are unable to apply. 
There are those who belong to cliques, and see each through the 
spectacles of his clique. There are those who pique themselves on 
relishing only what is ‘caviare to the general, and rejoice in that 
superiority which rises to the admiration of what, to minds on a lower 
level, seems ugliness and affectation. In short, the present state of art- 
criticism is not satisfactory, and I regard it as an advantage to art that 
an appeal lies from the critics to the public, which has often justly re- 
versed their verdict. Of course the public taste is not infallible, or 
beyond the influence of fashion ; yet in the long run it has a strong 
tendency to discriminate between the genuine and the spurious. 
Educated persons are beginning more and more to ask themselves, 
not whether a picture is after the manner of Turner or of Cox, nor 
what art-critics or professors say about it, but whether it conveys to 
their minds the sublimity or the beauty of Nature.! 


1 Since writing the above, I have read Mr. Poynter's Lectures, lately published, in 
which occur the following passages :— 

‘ The broad external facts of Nature are patent to everybody. An ignorant person 
discovers in a landscape picture that moonlight is represented, for he sees the moon 
in the sky, the reflection in the water, the light catching the roofs of the houses and 
the tops of the trees, and the candle-light shining through the windows. The picture 
may be the veriest daub, without a single point given correctly ; but the fact of the 
moonshine is made clear, and the unpractised observer gazes with fond admiration 
on what he considers a miracle of faithful painting. ... Andso a mass of work, 
better no doubt than the very bad I have just quoted as an example, is accepted by 
the public as being admirably true, which, though rendering cleverly unimportant 
things, is thoroughly false in all points where a real artistic insight is necessary.’ 
Elsewhere Mr. Poynter says : ‘ It is almost impossible for the best artist of these days 
to free himself from the feeling that his best work is in some way put forward for 
criticism, and until he can do this there is not much chance of his attainment of a 
better style.’ 

I think that Mr. Poynter overdoes his contempt for the public, at least for the 
more educated part of it, in supposing them to delight only in false and coarse daubs, 
and to be wholly insensible to the refinements of painting. Those refinements may 
be, and I believe are, appreciated in their effect, and missed if absent, by numbers 
who have not technical knowledge enough to be aware how the effect is produced. 
As a matter of fact the public have and do for the most part appreciate the best 
pictures of the best artists of the day,and have sufficient discernment to detect occa- 
sional bad work even on the walls of the Royal Academy. Mr. Poynter will himself 
admit that with respect to Turner’s later pictures the public were right and 
Mr. Ruskin was wrong. Though the opinions on art of men so eminent as Mr. Poynter 
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To return from this digression. The more careful study of 
Nature, the increasing habit of painting out of doors, and perhaps 
may be added photography, a valuable auxiliary to art if used with 
discretion, have greatly advanced the painting of landscape. More 
accuracy of form has been attained, more truth of colour, and many 
time-honoured conventionalities have disappeared. More attention 
has been drawn to the beauty of what used to be grandly ignored as 
the mere detail of Nature, beneath the notice of the artist, and 
interfering with the breadth of his effect, a beauty which did not 
escape Wordsworth when he painted in his way the mountain daisy— 

The beauty of its star-shaped shadow thrown 

On the smooth surface of the naked stone. 

Artists now condescend to paint, and to paint carefully, weeds, 
grass, brambles, and ferns, which were ‘ generalised,’ as it is called, 
that is to say, not painted at all, by most of the old masters. Not 
indeed by all; for Titian sometimes painted weeds finely. The 
historical painter never supposed himself exempt from the necessity 
of from time to time studying from his models; the landscape 
painter is beginning to discover that study from his models—the 
rocks, the rivers, the trees—is no less necessary to him, and that by 
neglect of it he deteriorates. The effect of this more conscientious 
study is apparent in our exhibitions, and in some measure in those of the 
Continent. Millais’s foreground in ‘ Over the Hills and Far Away’ 
is, I believe, better of its kind than anything painted by Turner; so 
are Brett’s shingle, wet sand, and breaking waves; so are Vicat Cole’s 
cornfields ; so are Davis’s cattle pieces; so are Leader’s grass, gorse, 
and brambles; so are Loppé’s glaciers; though none of these artists 
possess Turner’s extent of knowledge, his imagination, and mastery 
of effect. To these names may be added those of Graham, of 
Hunter, of M‘Whirter, of Smart, of M‘Callum, of Hunt, of Henry 
Moore, of Oakes, of Parton, of C. E. Johnson, and many more, some of 
whom, perhaps scarcely enough appreciated in their day, may possibly, 
when they become old masters, be over-estimated at the expense of 


‘their successors by connoisseurs of the future. 


Nor in this country alone has landscape art experienced a re- 
vival. Good landscape painters have appeared in Norway, in Sweden, 
in Russia, and indeed throughout the greater part of the Continent. 
America, too, can boast of her Church and her Bierstad, undaunted 
by the Rocky Mountains and Niagara. 

I must, however, be allowed to express some regret that many of 
our landscape painters confine themselves so much to special depart- 
ments of landscape. Having achieved success in some one field, the 


will always command respect, the claim apparently set up on behalf of a few artists 
to the exclusive right of judging pictures, together with entire immunity from cri- 
ticism for themselves, is as inadmissible as would be a similar pretension with 
respect to literature by a small coterie of authors. 
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artist is too much disposed to linger there, instead of ranging to 
pastures new. ‘There is a tendency to too much subdivision in art, 
It is difficult to give a good reason for a hard line of demarcation 
between the figure painter and the landscape painter; but the fur- 
ther subdivision of landscape painters into marine painters, moun- 
tain painters, architectural painters, &c., seems positively injurious, 
limiting the artist’s vision and narrowing his mind. Every truth of 
form and colour is related immediately or remotely to every other, 
and the most comprehensive survey is necessary for a thorough 
acquaintance with myriad-minded Nature. When an artist shall be 
found to combine the technical skill and power of truly rendering 
particular scenes, possessed by the best painters of our day, with an 
imagination ranging over Nature, and stored with what is grand and 
beautiful in all her aspects, then, and not till then, will arise the 


Michael Angelo of landscape. 
R. P. Corer. 














THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
THE LATE ELECTION. 






A SEQUEL. 


In a former article on this subject it was asserted that the result of 
the late general election was a surprise to both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, and still more so to that great body of the public which cannot 
properly be classed with either. It was further suggested that the 
gulf which in our crowded cities separates the rich from the poor, 
keeping the former in as complete ignorance of the latter as if they 
were on another continent, might to some extent explain the fact. 
And I pointed out what I conceive to be the danger to be appre- 
hended from the political action of a class which is so completely 
hidden from our view, and liable to such sudden impulses.' It was 
not intended to place this view before the public as a party view, or 
to leave it to be supposed that this was all which the Conservative 
party had to say about its own defeat. And I have therefore asked 
permission to supplement my article of last month by some remarks 
of a more practical character, explaining what seem to Conservatives 
to have been the actual efficient causes of the Liberal victory. 
Conservatives believe that the institutions of this country repre- 
sent a political theory more conducive to the welfare of society than 
any which has as yet been submitted to the test of experience; 
that while individual freedom is secured by them, those moral quali- 
ties are developed in the people at the same time, which are not less 
essential to national happiness than either mental culture or material 
prosperity. They see in this country at the present day, we will not 
say a party, but a body of opinion hostile to these institutions, and in 
favour of reforming them in such a manner as to provide rather for 
their ultimate extinction than for their more effectual invigoration. 


1 Since writing the above I have read a speech by Mr. Leonard Courtney in the 
House of Commons which gives utterance to the same apprehension. ‘ Very few of 
them had seen the three last elections without feelings of anxiety and concern. He 
did not like to see these big turn-over majorities: they wére unpleasant: they 


showed great instability in the public mind,’ 
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They consider it their duty to resist the progress of these opinions by 
every means at their command, and to use for that purpose all the 
advantages which the accidents of birth, wealth, or rank may confer 
upon them. When, therefore, they find themselves suddenly de- 
prived of a position which enabled them to give effect to these con- 
victions, without being forewarned of the event by any such signs and 
tokens as usually proclaim to governments the unpopularity of their 
public policy, they are naturally led to inquire whether anything 
else can be in fault. They fail to discover any ‘ strong wave of popu- 
lar passion,’ any deeply marked resentment at what the Government 
either did or left undone, any craving for organic change, any soreness 
at neglected grievances, adequate to explain this abrupt withdrawal 
of confidence from the Conservative Administration. Some there was 
of each, no doubt. But we cannot allow that any change has taken 
place in the feeling of the country towards the Government at all 
corresponding to the present disparity of parties in the House of 
Commons. In support of this assertion I may quote a leading article 
in the, Times of the 4th of May last, long after that journal had given 
in its adhesion to the new order of things, wherein the writer says :— 


In the House of Commons the minority will insist upon its privilege of mature 
deliberation all the more resolutely, because the result of the recent elections was 
not determined in any appreciable degree by a popular cry for any particular re- 
forms. After the general election of 1868 the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was,seen to have been decreed beyond challenge by the vast majority of 
the electoral body. But no project of reform at present occupies such a position, 
or can be said to have been predetermined by a powerful movement of national 
opinion. No question is to the electors of our day what Parliamentary reform or 
free trade was to a former generation. Parliament has, therefore, a much wider 
scope ‘for the discussion not only of details, but of principles; and ministers, how- 
ever great and well-disciplined their majority may be, are bound to remember 
this,. They must be prepared to expound and enforee the reforms on which they 
are bent, with much more elaboration and patience than if the country had pro- 
nounced with eager enthusiasm in favour of their plans. It is remarkable that 
the adverse verdict of the country, so far as its meaning can be interpreted, was 
not provoked by the inertness in legislation evinced by Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment. The electors were not angry with the late ministers because they failed to 
extend the franchise, or to reorganise county government, or to pass a criminal 
code. What alarmed them was the supposed purposes of the Prime Minister; 
what they demanded was a change of men rather than measures. 


If this is the state of the case, some parentage must be found for 
the loss of a hundred and nine seats other than ‘the supposed purposes 
of the Prime Minister.’ What the writer means by this expression is 
not q clear ; but if he means Imperialism and ‘ jingoism,’ and so 
forth, these ideas are thought to find a congenial soil in the imagination 
of the working classes,as we have been told over and over again by the 
Liberals themselves. The working men were badly off, and they 


2 See especially a remarkable article in the Syectator, May 8. 
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thought they might be better off. This, with some exceptions here- 
after to be specified, is the extent of the positive hostility which the 
late Government encountered at the polling-booths. No doubt in the 
- north of England the feeling was extremely strong; and no doubt in 
the agricultural districts a prejudice was abroad nearly akin to the 
Tory foxhunter’s in the reign of George the First, who, complaining 
to Addison of the drought, reminded him of ‘ the fine weather they used 
tohave in Charles the Second’s reign.’ The commercial and agricul- 
tural depression explains a great deal, but it still leaves something 
unexplained; and it is to this portion of the problem that the few 
remaining pages which have been kindly placed at my disposal are 
now to be devoted. 

In the first place it is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
long possession of power generates a good deal of false security as 
well as of apathy in the ranks of the dominant party.’ More es- 
pecially will this be the case where the people conceal their dissatis- 
faction, and continue to give to the Government whose destruction 
they are meditating ‘an effective, if lukewarm, support.’? It is so 
difficult to distinguish between an effective support which is luke- 
warm, and an effective support which is not, that Conservatives may 
be forgiven for confusing them. The fact is, be the cause what it 
may, that this feeling of security did prevail in a great number of 
constituencies in which the event proved it to have been false. The 
Conservatives were so confident of their own strength that they did 
not think it necessary to bring together all their men; and it is cal- 
culated that at least a dozen seats were lost by this mistake alone. 

In the second place it is no secret that, for some reason or other, 
the Conservative party was much less liberally supplied with funds 
for the campaign than their opponents. Nor is it a small matter 
that, for want of the necessary sums to assist men of limited means, 
the Conservative party lost the services of some excellent candidates, 
gentlemen of great ability, popular manners, and ready eloquence, 
and were obliged to content themselves with substitutes who had 
little but their purses to commend them. 

Thirdly, no doubt, we have to reckon with the activity of Non- 
conformity. Why it was that the Dissenters, as a rule, did not exert 
themselves so vigorously in 1874 as they have done in 1880, is a 
question which may be variously answered; but no one doubts the 
fact. Perhaps the former government of Mr. Gladstone had disap- 
pointed their expectations. Perhaps they felt that the ‘pear was 
not ripe,’ and that it was no use at that particular moment to put 
forth their full strength. They may have felt, perhaps, at the recent 
elections, that now was the time to strike; and that, if they let slip 
the present opportunity, so favourable a one for the attainment of 
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their darling objects might not recur for a generation. Be this as it 
may, that they threw themselves into the struggle with a heartiness 
and vehemence in. strange contrast with their former denunciations of 
the political activity of the clergy, is one of the most notable features 
of the last election, and exercised, no doubt, considerable influence 
on the result. ‘Not, perhaps, ali that has been supposed—for it is 
doubtful how far the great mass of the ratepayers are interested in 
religious questions—but still an appreciable, and in certain instances 
probably a determining influence. Here, of course, is a hostile 
agency, with which the Conservatives will always have to reckon as 
long as the Church of England survives to claim their protection and 
support ; and on this head there is nothing further to be said. I 
will merely add‘ that the effective action of the Nonconformist 
contingent in the late electoral battle should be an additional 
reason with every Conservative for strengthening his party at all 
those points at which any weakness is discernible, for repairing the 
consequences of past neglect, and for recovering lost ground by not 
disdaining the means which originally won it. If the whole 
strength of the forces now united against Conservatism is ever again 
to be successfully combatted, the party must give no odds by failing 
to make the most of its resources. 

I am assured in the fourth place that the weekly newspapers 
which circulate among the lowest class of voters are, almost without 
exception, representatives of ‘extreme Radicalism, and that Conserva- 
tive working-men ask in vain for a weekly Conservative journal to 
enforce their principles ; while, fifthly, it is said that in the counties 
the existing Conservative associations have been found unequal to 
the work imposed on them since 1867. I mention these statements 
for the consideration of others. I do not know that they are true of 
my own personal knowledge. 

Finally, we come to a cause which, whatever the extent of its 
operation in the recent contest, and this doubtless was considerable, 
seems to me more pregnant with future consequences than all the 
others put together. I mean the failure on the part of borough 
members to cultivate the goodwill of their constituents, and the 
assumption that they had only to show themselves to be welcome 
after six years passed in neglect of the most ordinary courtesies. I 
could mention more than a dozen seats the loss of which, it seems all 
but certain, was due to the feeling so engendered. Ifa man has an 
attractive wife. whom he systematically neglects, while somebody 
else. in his absence continues to pay her marked attention, we 
know what is likely to be the result. And this is just what has 
happened in the case of many English boroughs. Two months 
ago member after member went back to the constituency which 
had returned him with enthusiasm six years before, but which he 
had hardly ever visited in the interval, to find out that in his absence 
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a stranger had supplanted him in its affections, though the rela- 
tive strength of political parties had been hardly, if at all, disturbed. 
This is only another species of that false security which has 
been already described ; but it is a more dangerous species, because 
it does not spring merely from the over-confidence engendered by 
success, but betokens a radically erroneous estimate of the state of 
public feeling which prevails in our existing boroughs. The old 
constituencies were formed of much more steady partisans than the 
new ones. They had definite objects to gain or definite positions to 
defend, and were therefore less sensitive on the score of personal 
attention if their representative was a man who satisfied them in 
public affairs. But questions of this nature sit very lightly on the 
shoulders of the ratepayer, if he does not swing entirely free of them. 
If we except foreign politics, it would be difficult to say what 
convictions he has on any great public question sufficiently decided, 
under ordinary circumstances, to counteract a strong personal 
preference. We do not say this of the whole body of ratepayers ; 
there are no doubt both Liberal working men and Conservative 
working men who hold by the creed of their party in all good faith. 
But I should fancy it is true of the majority. And in that case, 


‘for any member to rely simply on his being a Conservative or a 


Liberal to carry him triumphantly over any unpopularity which his 
personal demeanour may have occasioned, is simple infatuation. 
Numbers, however, did so, and some startling disappointments were 
the consequence. 

It is all the more important to bear this in mind, because we must 
remember that, in many English country towns, what was formerly done 
for a Conservative member by the surrounding families he has now in 
great measure to do for himself. Many of my readers no doubt re- 
member well the gay and bustling appearance presented by the old 
market-town in the days, say, forty years ago, when it was habitually 
frequented by the neighbouring gentry for objects of both business 
and pleasure. The streets and inn-yards were thronged with their 
carriages and servants. The shops were filled with ladies who 
bought’ their dresses, their furniture, and their household supplies 
almost exclusively from the local tradesmen. The owner of the 
business, whatever it might be, the draper, the hosier, the ironmonger, 
was there to receive them in full suit of black, with spotless shirt- 
frill and cravat. The gentlemen met in the reading-room, or 
lunched together at the ‘George’ or the ‘Crown.’ After meetings 
on public business they occasionally dined at their hotel. They and 
their families, in short, were a part of the life of the place, eagerly 
looked for and welcomed, and mainly conducive to its prosperity. 
What a contrast it presents now! The carriages and horses are no 
longer to be seen in the High Street, for the ladies do their shopping 
elsewhere, and the squire or Sir John comes in and goes out again by 
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train. The character of the shops themselves has entirely changed, 
Their principal customers are farmers, for the ‘ Hall’ or the ‘ House’ js 
supplied from a London store. And the same may be said of the 
‘inns, very few of which still retain any of their old importance, or 
rely on any other guests than farmers and commercial travellers, 
The aristocratic element, in fact, is withdrawn from the place, and the 
Conservative borough member who represents that element is left 
to fight his own battle against antagonistic local influences which, as 
we have seen, are often too strong-for him. I am far from saying 
that this 1s universally the case; but it is frequent enough to 
make a very important difference in the conditions of party warfare. 
It may seem a small thing ; but by any observer of English country 
life the change in question will be recognised as one which has 
already affected, and is likely to affect still more, the course of 
provincial politics. And on this point perhaps I may be allowed to 
make a few general observations in reference rather to the future 
than the past. 

The power of the English aristocracy was formerly direct, and 

maintained by the exercise of authority; it is now indirect, and must 
be sustained by the exercise of influence. The influence which they 
can wield if they choose is one of those advantages which it is their 
duty to turn to account in support of the principles which they 
believe to be for the public good. They must fight, as their oppo- 
nents do, with the weapons which they find in their hands; and if 
these are allowed to grow rusty, irreparable disasters may be in store 
for them. It is time they began to understand that they can no 
longer eat their cake and have it: abandon, that is, the system which 
gave their neighbours an interest in supporting them, and expect 
nevertheless to meet with exactly the same deference and respect 
whenever they may happen to require it. So many changes over 
which they had no control have already taken place in their position 
that it behoves them to husband with the greatest possible care the 
resources which remain. Railways alone have done much to lower 
their importance, not so much, as is sometimes said, through increased 
facilities for the diffusion of hostile ideas as by the diminution of the 
actual visible figure which they made in the country, and the ex- 
‘tinction of a numerous and thriving class dependent on them for a 
livelihood. Many other causes might be mentioned, were this the 
place to introduce them, which have all contributed in a greater or 
less degree to the result in question ; and if each one taken by itself 
may seem a contemptible circumstance to influence the destinies of 
an empire, all put together constitute a source of weakness in the 
class best qualified to control them, which it would be extremely 
foolish to deride. 

They must therefore set their house in order if they mean to 
retain their power. If this is too much trouble—if they cannot make 
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some small sacrifices of time and money and convenience for the sake 
of conciliating opinion and redintegrating old ties, ‘made weak by 
time and fate,’ but still capable of revival ; if they fail to comprehend 
that both the sentimental and the commercial relations between 
themselves and their neighbours must be sedulously fostered and 
developed, if the latter are to be proof against temptations of a 
yery palpable and solid kind; if they will not rouse themselves in 
earnest, and gird on their armour for the battle, the character of 
which was so vividly described by the present Prime Minister last 
April; let us hear no more about Conservatism, let us disband our 
associations and discharge our agents, and let the ship drift whither 
it will. Or if any there are, as I believe there are, who say to them- 
selves that an aristocracy takes a good deal of killing, that they 
have broad lands and vast power, and that these will bear some 
buffeting before any real harm can come of it, I would merely recall 
to their memories the story of the country gentleman in Palestine, 
who said much the same thing to himself, and what was said to him 
in reply. 

Addressing a public meeting in Midlothian on the 3rd of April 
last, Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said that the Liberal party 
had great forces arrayed against it; that, with the exception of a 
small minority, ‘they could not reckon on the aristocracy; they 
could not reckon on what was called the landed interest; they could 
not reckon on the clergy of the Established Church, either in 
England or Scotland, subject again in this case to a few honourable 
exceptions ; they could not reckon on the wealth of the .country, 
nor on the rank of the country, nor on the influence which rank 
and wealth usually brought.’ Allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that this description is correct—though a. looker-on might have 
supposed that it was scarcely true of the Church of England— 
we have on the one side numbers led by a few men of distinc- 
tion both for birth and intellect, and allied with the Dissenting 
interest ; on the other, both the rank and property of the country 
united with the Established Church. It has been my object to 
point out that the ‘influence’ here spoken of, which rank and 
property bring with them, is what the Conservatives have to rely 
upon in fighting for their political opinions. It is an advantage 
which they may legitimately employ to its utmost possible extent ; 
and on their using it with judgment depends their future position. 
The working classes have no dislike to it. We have been told 
by Mr. Gladstone that they love inequality; and they cannot, 
therefore, regard with much disfavour that relationship of the higher 
to the lower which involves the exercise of this influence. Besides, 
we have no need to beat about the bush for reasons to explain what is 
a patent fact. Rank and wealth are always popular in- this country 
when accompanied by courtesy and generosity; and they ought 
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always to be able to retain upon their own side a sufficient propor- 
tion of the people to enable them to stand on the defensive with a 
certain prospect of success. No reasonable man can suppose that 
. Mr. Gladstone himself is at heart an enemy to either; but circum- 
stances may prove stronger than the strongest of us; and in the 
course of nature the time cannot be far distant when the leadership 
of his own party must pass into the hands of other men—men of far 
different aspirations, and nurtured in far other traditions. When 
that time arrives, it is sincerely to be hoped that those classes of 
society which are the natural leaders of nations, let the term: be 
sneered at as it may, the territorial aristocracy, the national clergy, 
and the chiefs of our great domestic industries, may be found firmly 
established in the esteem and affection of the people, and able to 
hold their own against all the revolutionary forces of modern times, 
But to insure this happy consummation no half measures will suffice. 
The two aristocracies, the commercial and the territorial, must meet 
the wishes and wants of the people in a liberal and generous spirit. 
The workman must have no grudge against his master, or the tenant 
against his landlord; the peasantry must be satisfied, even if it is at 
the cost of economic theories ; for there can be no surer method of 
consolidating the influence of the landed proprietary than by multiply- 
ing the race of small occupiers and, it may be, of small owners, between 
whom and their wealthier neighbours no social jealousies can arise. 
If the aristocracy will do this of their own accord, though it should 
entail some pecuniary loss, and if the great employers of manufactur- 
ing labour will satisfy their own people, even on the same terms, the 
structure of English society may still remain substantially unchanged ; 
our affections may still be allowed to twine themselves round existing 
institutions without fear of their being suddenly rooted up; we may 
still be able to gratify that ‘longing for confirmed tranquillity’ 
which is so powerful an instinct in human nature; and under purer 
and higher conditions the social repose and happiness of the 
eighteenth century may be reflected in the century to come. 


T. E. KepsBe. 














THE CRISIS IN INDIAN FINANCE. 


TxE question of Indian finance has become one of vital importance for 
the British taxpayer. 

In dealing with it two points may be assumed as axioms: 

(1.) That in case of need England would have to assist India. 

(2.) That the limit of taxation in India has been reached. 

As regards the first, it is enough to say that financial bankruptcy 
would mean the complete collapse of our Indian Empire. National 
governments may survive great financial catastrophes, but a Govern- 
ment like ours in India, where a mere handful of foreigners rule 
two hundred millions of an alien race by the prestige of moral supe- 
riority, would fall of itself under the confusion and disgrace of having 
to pass through the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Now it is plain, I take 
it, that, codite que cotite, England does not mean to lose its Indian 
Empire. It follows that, if India cannot pay its way, England will 
have to come to the rescue, and, either by contributing its money or 
pledging its credit, avert such an enormous misfortune as the bank- 
ruptcy of our Indian Empire. 

The second point is equally clear. When hard pressed the other 
day to meet the expenditure caused by famine and the fall of silver, 
the Government of India, after reviewing all possible modes of in- 
creasing revenue, had to fall back on two taxes so obviously objec- 
tionable, that nothing but the direst necessity could have led any 
government to adopt them. 

The one was an increase of the salt duty by 40 per cent. in the 
districts of Madras and Bombay, where, in the previous year, upwards 
of a million of souls were admitted to have died of famine. 

The other, the imposition of a license tax, which virtually 
amounted to an income tax of 5 per cent., levied on incomes down to 
4s. a week. 

This latter tax was estimated to produce only some 700,000/. or 
800,000/. a year, and it has been found, as every one who knew any- 
thing of India predicted, so oppressive and unpopular, that the 
Government has been already compelled to repeal it as to the smaller 


class of incomes. 
This amounts to a practical demonstration that the limit of 
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possible taxation in India has been reached, and that, as regards the 
revenue side of the Budget, there is nothing to be hoped for but the 
slow growth in future years of such of the existing sources of revenue 
as are susceptible of increase. In fact it would be more correct to 
say that the limit of taxation has been exceeded, for the present 
amount is only kept up at the expense of a great deal of suffering 
and unpopularity, and our rule in India would be immensely 
strengthened if it were possible, by wise economy, to arrive at a sur- 
plus of 2,000,000/. and employ it in reducing obnoxious taxation, as, 
for instance, in totally repealing the license tax, and levelling the 
salt tax down to the old rate in Bombay and Madras. 

However, taking the revenue of India as practically a fixed figure, 
it is evident that the financial problem turns entirely on the ques- 
tion of expenditure. 

Was the expenditure of India more or less than its revenue 
before the Afghan war, and how has it been affected by this war? 

The first question is easily answered, for we have to deal with 
actual results, and not with mystified accounts and conjectural esti- 
mates. There is an impression that Indian finance is shrouded in 
such mystery that no one can hope to understand it. This is partly 
true, for the accounts are often framed apparently for the express 
purpose of confusing, and are altered from time to time so as to make 
comparisons of different periods difficult ; but any one who, like my- 
self, has had practical experience in these matters, knows that there 
is no inherent difficulty in them, and that it would be just as easy to 
present the accounts of the Indian Empire in a clear and intelligible 
form as those of the Brighton Railway Company. 

Where, however, the actual results of a series of years are summed 
up in accomplished facts and figures which are beyond dispute, the 
question of complexity of accounts disappears. If a man, at the 
end of five years, finds that his debts are larger and his balance at his 
bankers’ less, he may safely conclude that he has been living beyond 
his means. So with a State; if actual revenue has exceeded actual 
expenditure, it must show itself in diminished debt or increased 
assets, or vice versa. 

Now the actual position of India up to the close of the year 
1877-78, which I take as showing the financial state before the Afghan 
war, and in the face of which that war was undertaken, was as follows, 
as shown by the figures of official returns. 

The net increase of the debt of India since 1872, after making 
the requisite corrections for debts paid off and loans to native states 
and local bodies on the one hand, and diminished cash-balances on 
the other, was in round figures upwards of 25,000,000/. In other 
words, the actual result of the last five years of peace budgets had been 
an average deficit of 5,000,000/. a year. 

But now comes in what is really the cardinal point in forming 
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any estimate of the actual state of Indian finance. Of this deficit of ; 
25,000,000/., in round figures 20,000,000/. had been spent on what 
are called ‘ Productive Public Works,’ leaving only about 5,000,000/., 
or 1,000,0002. a year, as the average deficit on ordinary revenue and 
expenditure. Are these Productive Public Works really a good asset, 
orare they not? If they are, they are a legitimate set-off against 
the debt incurred for them; and the position of Indian finance, apart 
from the Afghan war, though one of great difficulty, as might 
be expected after two such calamities had befallen it as the recur- 
rence of famines and the fall of silver, would have been by no means 
desperate. In fact it would have been quite within limits which 
might have been met by a prudent policy and wise economy, without 
resorting to new and unpopular taxation. 

But if the Productive Public Works are a bad asset, the fact will 
be indisputable that the settled policy of two generations of great 
Indian statesmen was reversed, and the policy which led to the Afghan 
war initiated by Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton, at a time when 
the financial condition of India was one of extreme distress, and when 
the peace budgets of the previous five years had resulted in an average 
deficit of 5,000,000/. a year. 

~ Now what do the facts answer to this all-important question of 
the real money value of the Productive Public Works? All accounts 
and estimates published in India studious!y endeavour to conceal the 
truth by mixing up both receipts and expenses of these extraordinary 
or so-called Productive Public Works with those of guaranteed rail- 
ways, ordinary public works, local works, and so on, until it becomes 
difficult even for an expert to unravel the true result from such a 
mass of confusion. 

But the Statistical Abstract of British India, published by the 
India Office in London, gives the results in a clear and intelligible form 
in a few lines, and here it is. 

An expenditure of 9,650,000/. on works of irrigation during 
ten years up to 1878, produced no net return at all, but a loss of 
67,0001. a year, being the excess of working expenses and repairs 
over gross receipts; while an outlay of 14,652,000/. during the same 
period, on minor railways constructed by the State, gave a net return 
of 88,0001. a year. 

The net revenue, therefore, derived from an expenditure of up- 
wards of 24,000,000/. in Productive Public Works, was 21,0001. a 
year, or less than 2s. per 100/. on the capital, which had been raised 
at an average rate of 44 per cent. 

In the face of such a result as this, how is it possible to contend 
that an Indian Budget is really balanced, while an expenditure of 
millions on works which give no return is treated as if it had never 
been spent, or had been spent on something which would reproduce 
the.money? These works are no doubt very desirable, and good 
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reasons may be given for most of them, but this does not alter the 
financial fact that the expenditure on them constitutesa real deficit of 
money spent. over money received in the course of the year, which 
must be met by increased debt or increased taxation, just as much as 
if the money had been spent on fortifications or barracks. This 
brings us up to the commencement of the Afghan war. Since then, 
of course, everything has gone rapidly from bad to worse. The ‘net 
public debt’ of India will have been increased during the last two 
years by upwards of 13,000,000/., and the deficit of actual expenditure 
over actual receipt will have reached the formidable figure of 7 ,000,000/. 
a year, on an actual net revenue of not over 40,000,000/. a year. 

For the present, however, I am dealing with the state of Indian 
finance as it stood at the time when the Afghan war was undertaken. 
When that war was begun it is impossible to deny the conclusion that 
during the five previous years of peace the National Debt of India had 
been increased by 25,000,000I., being the accumulation for that period 
of actual expenditure over actual income. How was this situation 
affected by the Afghan war ? 

Suppose everything had turned out as the Government hoped and 
expected, and that the war had terminated with the Treaty of Gunda- 
muck, and we had remained in secure possession of our scientific 
frontier, with our Resident at Cabul, the financial result would have 
been as follows. 

The first cost of the war would have been covered by about 
3,000,000/., and the permanent additional military charge of the 
scientific frontier would have been, as a minimum figure, 1,000,000/. 
a year. This latter figure has been established in full detail by the 
first authority in the world on such a question, Sir Henry Norman, 
and no attempt has ever been made tv answer his arguments or to 
impugn his estimates. 

This of itself would have been a formidable aggravation of a 
financial situation, where, apparently, extensive reductions, instead of 
increased expenditure, were indispensable to save the Empire from 
drifting into bankruptcy. And be it remembered that in India 
economy practically means very much reduction of army estimates, 
for so many of the other heads of expenditure are fixed, that under 
this head alone is there scope for any reduction large enough to turn 
deficits of millions into surpluses, In the last two years of Lord 
Canning’s viceroyalty, we turned a deficit of 6,000,000/. into a surplus, 
but how was it done? The army was reduced by 150,000 men, and 
5,000,000/. out of the 6,000,000/. was saved on the military and 
naval estimates. 

It cannot be wondered at, therefore, that statesmen like Lord 
Lawrence, Lord Northbrook, and others practically acquainted with 
the condition of our Indian Empire, viewed the new policy and the 
commencement of the Afghan war with the grayest alarm. Apart 
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altogether from the political question, and from. the military advan- 

tages or disadvantages of the advanced, frontier, it seemed a most 

serious step, to be justified only by absolute necessity, to add thus 

greatly to the financial burdens of India, and place ourselves in a 
ition where increase of military expenditure was inevitable. 

But this alarm was turned into positive dismay when it was found 
that the complications predicted by all experienced Indian authorities 
had been realised even more quickly and completely than they ex- 
pected, and that we were involved in a really great Afghan war, on a 
scale requiring an army of 50,000 or 60,000 men, and with no prospect 
of any honourable solution by which we could retreat promptly from 
a false and untenable position. 

It was evident to every one who had any practical experience of 
Indian military finance, that a war on such a scale, with such diffi- 
culties of supplies, transport, and communication, could not be ex- 
pected to cost less than 8,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. for each year it 
lasted. I said so myself over and over again in the House of Commons, 
and better authorities than I am, such as Sir Henry Norman and Sir 
George Balfour, confirmed the statement by detailed estimates. 

Under these circumstances it seemed certain that England would 
have to come to the aid of India, and that the Indian deficit would 
be an important element in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s English 
Budget. Suddenly, on the 24th of February, intelligence was flashed 
from Calcutta by telegraph, that the Finance Minister, Sir John 
Strachey, had made a financial statement so unexpectedly favourable, 
that it showed that India was able to pay the whole cost of the 
Afghan war out of current revenue. The detailed statement, when it 
arrived, more than confirmed this favourable anticipation. 

It showed an increase of revenue of 3,021,000l. over the budget 
estimate of the year, against an increased expenditure of only 
1,507,000/., including the whole cost of the Afghan war and 1,670,0001. 
for frontier railways. Thus, according to Sir John Strachey, ‘ instead 
of a deficit of 1,395,000/., with which, when our budget estimates were 
framed, we expected that the present year would close, our estimates 
now show a surplus of 119,000/.’ 

This result was arrived at by assuming the total cost of the Afghan 
war for the year ending the 31st of March 1880, exclusive of the 
frontier railways, to be 3,216,000/. Startling as this result appeared 
to be, as the statement was deliberately made within six weeks of the 
close of the financial year, it seemed difficult to suppose that there 
could be any material error in the official figures. It was not like an 
estimate made a year in advance for a war just begun, the duration and 
contingencies of which no one could foresee accurately. It was an esti- 
mate made by the responsible Finance Minister, not of future contin- 
gencies, but based on the actual results of a year of which nearly eleven 
months had expired, and therefore when the margin of uncertainty 
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was’ necessarily reduced within very narrow limits. The Finance’ 
Minister must have known, or if worth his salt ought to have known, 
the rate at which money had actually been going out of the Treasury, 
and the scale, down almost to the minutest detail, at which expendi- 
ture on ‘account of the war was going on. Under no circumstances 
ought a Finance Minister to accept the estimates of military depart- 
ments, even when they are prospective, without rigid scrutiny, and 
satisfying himself, as far as he can, by examining and cross-examining 
competent authorities, and applying his own common-sense and ex- 
perience to the matter, that the estimates which he adopts in his 
budget are fair and reasonable ones and likely to be realised in the 
result. But to let such estimates run on for more than ten months: 
of the year without any attempt to check them by any reference 
either to actual results or to the plain conclusions of common-sense is 
simply inconceivable. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Sir John Strachey’s statement was taken for 
granted by all but a very few experts in Indian finance, who felt 
instinctively that it could not be true, and that there must be an 
enormous error somewhere. In the meantime, however, the Home 
Government and the general public were jubilant. The awkward 
question raised by Mr. Fawcett whether England ought not to con- 
tribute to the expenses of a war undertaken, in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
own words, for ‘Imperial objects,’ had disappeared or resolved itself 
into a mere thesis of abstract justice instead of one of practical 
politics. Sir Stafford Northcote was free to frame his budget without 
reference to Indian considerations, and thus enabled to tide over a 
general election by renewing floating debt without imposing fresh 
taxes. Those who, like myself, had endeavoured to open the eyes of 
the British public to the real state of Indian finance, were denounced 
as prophets of evil, and accused of having made grossly exaggerated 
statements to serve party purposes. 

There can be no doubt that this flourishing statement of Sir John 
Strachey’s came at a time most opportune for the Government. A 
general election was imminent, and of the test questions of foreign 
policy upon which the nation would have to pronounce a verdict, that 
of the Afghan war was the most awkward. Upon other points 
something might be said on both sides. It might be argued, with 
more or less plausibility, that by their action throughout the Eastern 
Question and at Berlin, the Government had, at any rate, asserted the 
influence of England and prevented a European war. Even as 
regards the Zulu war it might be said that its result had been to 
remove what was an impending danger for our South African colonies. 
But the Afghan war had been an obvious and unmitigated mistake. 
Wishing to make a ‘strong and friendly Afghanistan,’ the upshot of 
the new policy had undeniably been to make a weak and hostile one. 
Upon all the points upon which Lords Salisbury and Lytton. had 
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taken upon themselves to overrule the experience of Lords Dalhousie, 
Canning, Mayo, Lawrence, and Northbrook, the verdict of facts had 
decided against them. The old statesmen said, ‘If you invade 
Afghanistan, you will easily defeat any armed force in the field, but 
your difficulties will only begin with your victories; you will find 
that you only occupy the ground on which you stand, that every 
man’s hand will be against you, and that the tribes whom you have 
chastised or bought over to-day will harass your communications to- 
morrow.’ Is this true or is it not true? Again, the old statesmen 
said, ‘If you attempt to force an English resident‘on the Ameer at 
Cabul, his life will not be safe in the midst of such a turbulent and 
fanatical population unless you send an army corps to protect him.’ 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton derided these as old-womanly no- 
tions, and said that if you sent an English resident to Cabul, he 
would reside there as safely, and bring Afghanistan within the 
sphere of British influence as securely, as if he had been sent to 
Hyderabad or Baroda. The massacre of Cavagnari showed who was 
right and who wrong. I suppose there is no sane man who, if it 
were possible to efface everything that has been done for the last five 
years, and go back to the old position, the old policy, and the old 
frontier, would hesitate to do so. 

In the face of this obvious and egregious failure of their Afghan 
policy, it was therefore an object of the greatest importance for the 
Government, on the eve of a general election, not to be obliged to 
make the British tax-payer pay any part of the cost of the follies 
which had been committed. And Sir John Strachey’s statement 
came, in’ the very nick of time, to enable them to attain this object. 
‘India wants no aid from England and would not accept it. Her 
finances are so flourishing that she is able to defray the whole cost of 
the war out of current revenue, and at the same time reduce taxa- 
tion.” Such are the confident assertions of the responsible minister 
made within six weeks of the close of the financial year. What has 
become of them now? When the elections are over, the Government 
changed, and the truth can no longer be concealed, it appears that 
we have been living in a fool’s paradise, and that the flourishing 
state of Indian finance is neither more nor less real than that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank was, while its directors were maintaining the 
price of its shares by paying fictitious dividends and cooking the 
accounts. 

On an estimate of 3,216,000/., as the total cost of the Afghan war 
for the year ending March 1880, and 2,090,000/. for the year 1880-1, 
made after more than ten months of the year 1879-80 had elapsed, 
we find it suddenly admitted that the astounding error of at least 
4,000,000/. has been discovered. It is really enough to take away 
the breath of any man who, like myself, has had official experiences. 
It is simply impossible that an error of even one fifth of the 
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amount could have occurred in an estimate made under such cir- 
cumstances by any finance department that I ever had anything to 
do with, either in England or in India. Surely Sir John Strachey 
must have watched the state of his cash balances and known from 
week to week what amounts had been withdrawn, and what bills or 
drafts on the treasury had been issued which he would have to provide 
for. It now appears, from Lord Hartington’s statement in the House 
of Commons, that the actual war expenditure of the month of Febru- 
ary, in which month Sir John Strachey gave 5,306,000. as his 
estimate of the expense of the war for two years, was 750,0001., or 
at the rate of 9,000,000/. a year. 

The attempt to throw the whole blame on the military authorities 
is as futile as it is ungenerous. Even in the case of prospective esti- 
mates, what is the use of a Finance Minister if he is to accept any- 
thing which the heads of the spending departments put before him, 
without satisfying himself that the estimates are fair and reasonable? 
And in a case like this it behoved him to be specially careful, for he 
must have known that the general opinion of experienced authorities 
both in India and England was, that the war must inevitably be a 
very expensive one and cost much more than the figure stated in the 
estimates. He must have known also that all the causes now stated 
as excuses for the extra cost, such as the necessity of buying transport 
and the rise in wages and provisions, were necessary incidents of a 
war upon such a scale in such a country, and that any estimates 
which left them out of account were, on the face of them, altogether 
fallacious. 

Even these excuses, however, fail in face of the fact that the esti- 
mate given in February was one based on past and curreni, and not 
on prospective, expenditure. The thing is totally inconceivable, and 
the only way in which I can even partially attempt to account for it 
is as follows. Having been a good deal behind the scenes in these 
matters, I have some idea how they are managed. I do not fora 
moment suppose that Lord Lytton sent for Sir John Strachey and 
the heads of the military departments, and said to them in as many 
words ‘ You must cook the accounts;’ but I have no doubt it was 
thoroughly understood from top to bottom of all the departments, 
that the Government was extremely anxious to show low estimates of 
the cost of the war, and that to furnish disagreeable figures was not 
precisely the way to stand well with the highest authorities. Add to 
this, almost inconceivable negligence and looseness on the part of the 
controlling authority, and an invincible predetermination to accept 
sanguine views, and we may possibly go a good way towards account- 
ing for the result, without being driven to the disagreeable alternative 
of imputing deliberate deceit to men of high personal character and 
honour, 

It remains to consider the actual position of the Indian Budget 
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after these extraordinary disclosures. The estimated surplus of 
119,000/. is at once converted into a deficit of nearly 4,000,000. by 
the admitted excess of 4,000,000/. in the army estimate. Is this 
all? I fear not. 

Tn the first place the ominous words, ‘at least,’ are inserted before 
the 4,000,000/. in the confession of error.. It is quite possible, and I 
am afraid only too probable, that another 1,000,000/. or more may 


* have to be added when the accounts are finally closed, and that the 


war expenditure actually going on at the present moment will turn 
out to be at the rate of not less than 9,000,000/. or 10,000,000/. a 
year. Again, the surplus of 119,000. was only arrived at after 
excluding an expenditure of 3,700,000/. on Productive Public Works, 
which, as I have already shown, is, as far as the immediate financial 
result is concerned, a deduction from the cash balances requiring a 
corresponding addition to the debt of India, exactly as if it had been 
spent on barracks and shown as a deficit in the ordinary budget. 

And, lastly, Sir John Strachey’s surplus assumed an increase of 
more than 3,000,000/. in the revenue of the year accruing between 
the dates of his original and of his present Budget Estimates. Un- 
fortunately the revenue of India has not been in the habit of 
advancing by such leaps and bounds, and an examination of the 
details affords too much ground to fear that the same sanguine spirit 
which led him to under-estimate so egregiously his expenditure, may 
have led him to over-estimate his receipts. 

By far the largest increase, nearly 2,000,000/. out of 3,000,000/., 
is under the head of opium. Now I had occasion, when I was 
Finance Minister in India, to study very closely this question of 
opium, which was one of the main stays of Indian finance, and as to 
which considerable apprehensions were felt. There are three factors in 
the question of opium revenue: the quantity produced, which affects 
the net results by increasing or diminishing the amount which the 
Government has to pay to the cultivator for the current crop—the 
quantity thrown for sale on the Chinese market—and the selling 
price. 
It is always possible to increase the opium revenue in any 
given year, by diminishing the production and thus raising the sell- 
ing price. But this is done at the expense of the future, for there is 
a large amount of native-grown opium in China of inferior quality 
to ours, but which competes with it, and, if the price of the superior 
article were raised too high, would in a short time largely supersede 
it. Looking at it purely from a financial point of view, the problem 
for an Indian Finance Minister is to keep the production and price of 
opium as nearly steady as possible, at the level which will give the 
largest permanent revenue to the Indian Exchequer, without. going 
so low as to diminish the net revenue, or so high as to limit con- 
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sumption in China and bring the native opium into more extensive 
use. 

If we act steadily on those principles, the experience of the past 
forty years has shown that the opium revenue is a safe and, on the 
average of years, a steadily progressive one. The increased export 
duty for the Malwar opium may account for part of the increase, but 
I entirely fail to see how an excess of such magnitude as 1,900,000/. 
can haye been obtained in the short interval of less than a year 
between the two estimates, without either some fallacy in the accounts, 
or some serious sacrifice of the future to the present, by departing 
from the sound principles of opium finance. 

It is useless, however, to speculate without data on what a few 
weeks or months will bring to the test of results. Let us rather take 
the admitted results and look the question fairly in the face—what is 
the actual financial position of India? 

The admitted deficit is 4,000,000/., to which must be added an 
expenditure of 3,700,000/. on Public Works for 1879-80, which has 
to be provided for. This deficit of 7,700,000/. may be raised to 
10,000,000. or upwards, if further errors are discovered either in the 
present estimate of war expenditure, or in the estimates of increased 
revenue. 

A war is going on which is certainly not costing less than 600,000/. 
a month, the average rate for last year by the admitted estimates. 
Probably much more, and not under 800,000/. a month, for a much 
larger force is now employed, and the difficulties of transport, sup- 
plies, camp-followers, &c., are increasing every day that the war 
lasts. How long it may last no one can say, but assuming every- 
thing to go well, and we are able to withdraw our forces and end 
the war in the shortest time possible, I fear that six months must 
elapse before we can close up all the accounts of the war, and return 
to a peace expenditure. 

The new Indian Government has therefore to face an admitted 
deficit of at least 7,500,000/., and an expenditure going on at a rate 
which, if it lasts for the current year, must inevitably give a very 
large additional deficit. It has also to provide for an expenditure 
beyond ordinary revenue of 3,000,000/. at least for Public Works for 
the current year, most of which are in progress and must be finished. 

In other words, 10,000,000/, at the very least, and probably much 
more, has to be found, somehow or other, in the course of the current 
year, to carry on the government of India. Where is it to come from? 
Not from the cash balances, which have already been depleted to an 
unusual and almost dangerous extent. There are only two sources 
available, loans and aid from England. 

Whatever is not given by England as a contribution to the cost 
of the war, must be borrowed; and if England gives nothing, the 
whole must be added to the National Debt of India. 
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The question of English aid is one not only of financial, but of 
the gravest political importance, Our empire in India is based not 
on bayonets only, but in a still higher degree on moral ascendency. 
The natives of India never can love a ruling race, so alien from them- 
selves in religion and social habits. But they have been accustomed 
-to respect us. Every intelligent Hindoo feels the great material advan- 
tages which India has gained from British rule, and recognises that on 
the whole our government has been just, firm, merciful, truthful, and 
honestly desiring to act up to the maxim of ‘ governing India for the 
good of India.’ When Lord Canning left. India, this feeling was so 
strong, that it amounted almost to one of personal loyalty and affec- 
tion to the Queen and the Viceroy on the part of the native com- 
munity. But under the inauspicious régime of the last five years 
much has been done to shake it. 

The word of a Viceroy has been discredited by the despatch in 
which Lord Salisbury urged Lord Northbrook to seek a pretext for 

- backing out of the verbal promise given by Lord Mayo to the late 
Ameer. The obnoxious famine taxes, imposed under the most sacred 
pledges of reserving them as an insurance fund for that object only, 
were within a few months employed in paying the expenses of what 
nine men out of ten considered to be an unnecessary war. The im- 

port duties on cotton manufactures were repealed, obviously to con- 
ciliate Lancashire before a general election, at a time when other 
colonies, such as Canada, had been allowed to impose heavy protective 
duties on British manufactures, and when India was in such financial 
distress as to have been compelled to raise the salt duty in Madras, 
where a million of people had died of famine, and to impose a 
license tax on incomes down to 4s. a week. 

And finally, rich England proposed to throw upon. poor India the 
whole cost of a war undertaken, in the Prime Minister’s own words, 
for ‘ Imperial objects, and in defiance of everything that could be 
considered as representative of Indian public opinion, whether7shown 
by the wisdom of great Indian statesmen of former days, by the 
authority of its greatest living statesmen, such as Lord Lawrence, or 
by such utterances of native opinion as were possible from a muzzled 
press, and such representative bodies as the British Indian Associa- 
tion, independent members of Coun: i! and Chambers of Commerce. 

Native public opinion is a rapidly growing force, and for the 
moment it is mainly directed towards questions of taxation and 
finance. When Lord Canning said twenty years ago, that ‘danger 
for danger he would rather undertake to govern India with a Euro- 
pean army of 40,000 men without the income tax than with 80,000 
men with it,’ he expressed a great political truth. Oppressive taxation is 

the one thing to be avoided if we wish to keep the millions of our native 

subjects contented with our rule. But oppressive taxation for objects 
in which Indian have been obviously sacrificed to English interests, 
is the one thing to stir up a storm of active unpopularity. 
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A great opportunity presents itself to the new Government of 
really strengthening and consolidating our Indian Empire, not by 
costly wars for visionary objects, but by restoring its’ hold on the 
respect and esteem of its native subjects, by the simple expedient of 
doing justice in this matter of the Afghan war. The names of 
Gladstone, Bright, and Fawcett, are known and revered throughout 
India, and, if the announcement were made that, from a sense of 
justice towards India, it is proposed that England shall contribute a 
substantial share of the cost of a war which was in effect one of the 
developments of the ‘ Imperial’ policy of an English ministry, I feel 
certain that from one end of India to the other a thrill of satisfaction 
would run through the native community. The memory of the 
Salisbury-Lytton régime would pass away like that of a bad dream, 
and the old feeling of faith in the justice, and confidence in the 
integrity, of their rulers, would at once revive. 

The next thing must be to terminate this wretched Afghan war 
almost at any cost, and get back to the old position which we never 
should have left. In the actual financial and politica] position of 
India, the best of ‘ scientific frontiers’ is one which, like the old one, 
can be securely held by 6,000 men—the worst, one like the present, 
which requires 60,000. 

This done, stringent economy should be enforced in every depart- 
ment, and even, if necessary, a certain moderate risk incurred in 
reducing the army estimates to something like the old figure of 
15,000,000/. a year. The construction of public works must be 
rigidly limited until the finances are so far restored as to show a bond 
jide surplus of income over expenditure after allotting between 
1,000,000/. and 2,000,000/. to relief of some of the more obnoxious 
taxes. This may be all done with a prudent and pacific foreign 
policy, a wise and firm government, and an energetic Finance 
Minister, in two or three years from the time when the Afghan war 
terminates and we return to our old frontier. If we retain any part 
of the advanced frontier, we must reckon on its costing us at least 
1,000,000/. a year extra, and entailing serious risk of finding our- 
selves involved, against our will, in a series of petty tribal wars and 
éxpensive complications. With this in view I greatly fear that it 
would be impossible to reduce the army estimates to the figure 
demanded by the state of Indian finance unless we return to the old 
frontier. 

But I trust to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Lord Ripon 
to have the strength of mind to look the position of Indian affairs 
fairly in the face, and not shrink from retracing false steps, paying 
for past follies, and making a clear start for the future, with an 
Indian policy based on the principles of ‘ peace, economy, and justice.’ 

If so, the rude lessons of the Afghan war and of the falsified 
estimates will not have been taught in vain, and we may look for a 
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renewed era of prosperity in that magnificent Indian Empire, which 
is the greatest task imposed by Providence on this little island of the 
West that so wonderfully guides the destinies of two hundred millions 
of subjects of the British Crown in the far East, and is at the same 
time the noblest monument of the qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race 
by which such an Empire has been founded and is maintained. 


S. Lane. 


Vor. VII.—- No. 40. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET ESTIMATES. 


Ir is generally known that an error, believed to be of large amount, 
has been made in the military estimates for the last Indian Budget. 
Serious misconceptions have arisen as to the real nature of the error, 
and even yet the precise causes Which have led to it are to a great 
extent matter of conjecture. In these circumstances, and in the 
absence of my brother, Sir John Strachey, whose conduct has been 
sharply called in question in relation to the matter, I have felt my- 
self justified in doing that from which, owing to my official position as 
amember of the Council of India, I should otherwise have abstained— 
namely, stating the facts so far as they are known to me, and at the 
same time offering some explanations as to the manner in which 
the Indian finance estimates and accounts are prepared, on which 
subject mistakes are likely to be made, as there is an important 
difference between the English and Indian systems, 

Under the English system, after the estimates have been passed by 
Parliament, credits are from time to time opened as required, within 
the sums so voted, in favour of the disbursing departments, and directly 
on these credits being passed the amounts are treated as expenditure, 
and so appear in the weekly returns published by the Treasury with 
which every oneis familiar. At the end of every year supplementary 
estimates are presented to cover any excess or unforeseen expenditure 
which may have become necessary since the regular estimates were 
passed. The process of audit, or of comparing the actual expenditure 
with the sums voted by Parliament, takes place subsequently, and, 
though controlled by the House of Commons, never comes into pro- 
minent notice. 

Under the Indian system, what is spoken of as the expenditure is 
the awdited expenditure only ; so that outlay, though actually incurred, 
which has not been brought into the audited accounts of the year, is 
not treated as expenditure of that year, but stands in a suspense 
account, and only appears as expenditure after it has been audited in 
the following year. There is no constitutional authority in India 
outside of the executive government, corresponding to the House of 
Commons in England, to check the public expenditure, and the 
Secretary of State in Council in practice exercises only a power of 
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control in such matters and not of direct sanction; the system under 
which, after the Budget estimates are passed, treasury credits are 
granted in India, is much less strict than in this country, and the 
Government makes supplementary grants when they are shown to 
be necessary, without going through any special forms, and there is 
nothing corresponding to the English supplementary estimates. 

There is another very important difference between the two 
countries. In India the Government is its own banker, so to speak, 
and the Government of India is moreover the banker of every public 
body in the empire, excepting only the local municipalities. The 
Treasury operations of British India, which covers an area almost as 
large as the whole of Europe, now involve the receipt and expenditure 
of a revenue between sixty and seventy millions*sterling, leading to 
disbursements of a much larger amount, and spread over the country 
and the year in an almost infinite number of transactions. The multi- 
plicity of the places where the revenue is received and the expenditure 
is incurred renders it necessary to maintain a large working balance 
in the treasuries taken together, and the utmost: watchfulness is re- 
quired to reduce to a minimum the balance thus locked up, while at 
the same time providing for the demands of the public service, 
among which the exact payment of the Secretary of State’s bills to 
the extent of fifteen or sixteen millions sterling yearly may be 
specially noticed. It may confidently be said that the success with 
which these arduous and responsible duties are performed by the 
financial officers of the Indian Government reflects the highest credit 
upon them. There is nothing analogous to this class of duties in the 
British public service, and without a due appreciation of their pre- 
cise nature, it would be an act of extreme presumption to judge un- 
favourably any temporary failure which may occasionally arise in their 
discharge in exceptional circumstances. 

I may now proceed to state that the error which has been spoken 
of refers to the estimated war expenditure which will appear in the 
accounts for the year 1880-81, which began on the Ist of April last, 
and not to the actual expenditure for the year which has just closed. 
But, as I shall proceed to show, though the error in question, which 
the Government of India has reckoned at four or five millions 
sterling, must for the present be treated as incident to the estimates 
for 1880-81, it appertains, and perhaps to some important extent, to 
the expenditure in the last two or three months of 1879-80, the 
accounts for which had not been received when the Budget was pub- 


- lished. It is important to notice this, for much misplaced invective 


has been addressed to the Indian financial authorities for having 
grossly miscalculated expenditure, of which the actual accounts for 
nine or ten months were in their hands when the Budget estimate 
was prepared in February last. 

To understand this, it must be borne in mind that under the 
4C2 
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Indian system of account, whatever part of the year’s expenditure is 
not audited on the accounts of the year is excluded from the final 
accounts of that year, and is thrown forward into the succeeding year. 
In ordinary times the irregularity thus caused is of small practical 
moment ; the bulk of the public expenditure is strictly regulated by 
fixed rules, and the charges which would be challenged on audit, or 
which from various causes would be kept in suspense, are few and 
usually unimportant ; and the charges of this sort brought up froma 
past year are, on the whole, balanced by those carried forward to the 
following year. But the position becomes very different when, as in 
time of war or other emergency, such as famine, the expenditure 
ceases to be thus regular, and the disbursements are to a great 
extent carried on wnder the pressure of sudden local exigencies, 
In such circumstances, simultaneously with the relaxation of control 
over the expenditure, the preparation of the accounts becomes diffi- 
cult, punctuality is often rendered impossible, the audit is delayed, and 
a prompt statement of the actual expenditure becomes impracticable. 
It will be obvious that in such circumstances the accounts of two 
successive years may be considerably deranged, the expenditure being 
unduly diminished in the year in which delay in audit occurs, and 
to the same extent unduly increased in that into which the deferred 
outlay is at last thrown. Great discrepancies between the estimates 
and the expenditure recorded in the accounts may thus arise from 
causes wholly beyond the control of the persons who have prepared 
the estimates; and where under emergency unexpected charges of 
considerable amount are incurred locally very late in the year, so 
that the authority which frames the estimate was not cognisant of 
them in time to provide for them, those estimates may be disturbed 
to an extent which is practically beyond any power of anticipation. 
There is no reasonable doubt that it was mainly to an unfortunate 
combination of circumstances such as have been thus indicated that 
the miscalculations in the Budget of 1880-81 are due. The general 
Budget estimate being framed in February, it becomes necessary to 
require the submission of the provincial and departmental estimates 
by the end of December at the latest. Just at this time, as is well 
known, events occurred at Cabul which had a very important effect 
on the military operations in Afghanistan. The measures taken in 
consequence of these events cannot have failed to produce a very 
disturbing influence on the estimates prepared before their occurrence. 
It is most probable that the exact scope of those measures and their 
ultimate cost, both of which must from the nature of the case have 
been largely left to the discretion of officers on the frontier, only 
became defined by degrees, and that the large additional outlay they 
involved first became apparent in April, towards the end of which 
month the Government of India reported its conclusion that the war 
estimate for 1880-81 must be increased by four or five millions. 
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How much of this addition to the estimate is due to expenditure 
actually incurred in the last few months of the year 1879-80, but 
thrown forward into the present year, as above explained, is still 
uncertain. There is, however, little doubt that some part of it, and 
perhaps an important part, has been thus caused. There is no reason 
to expect any important difference between the final accounts of the 
war expenditure for 1879-80 and the amount at which it was esti- 
mated in February last ; and it is believed that the four or five millions 
which has been named as the excess will cover the whole of the 
additional charge, in whichever year it was really incurred. 

To complete this explanation, it is necessary to refer to the 
system under which the funds for the military expenditure are 
supplied. The cash required for the military chests in the field and 
for the departments in India is obtained from the civil treasuries, on 
credits granted in accordance with the sanctioned Budget estimates 
of the year. But to meet the exigencies of war expenditure, advances 
must be made for the general service of the army when money is 
needed. So long as no extraordinary pressure arises, and the ac- 
counts are rendered regularly, and the expenditure is confined to 
objects which have been duly sanctioned, these advances are in due 
course written off and pass into the accounts of expenditure. Any 
disturbance of this process is followed by corresponding accumulation 
of advances and unaudited accounts, and the progress of the actual 
expenditure is rendered uncertain. The pressure which arose from 
the measures taken at the end of 1879 and beginning of 1880, thus, 
as it is understood, first became apparent through the demands on the 
treasuries of the Punjab from which the cash for the army in Afghan- 
istan was mainly supplied. 

There has been some discussion as to the nature and extent of the 
relative responsibility of the military and’ financial departments in 
respect to the military estimates. So far as the actual preparation 
of these estimates goes, no question can arise. There is a special 
department of military account which is exclusively charged with 
the whole duty of supervising the army expenditure, of controlling 
and auditing the accounts, and of preparing the estimates. The 
operations of this department are carried on altogether outside 
and independently of the financial department properly so called, 
and the last-named office merely exercises such a general supervision 
over the proceedings of the military account department as is necessary 
to secure regularity and conformity to general financial rules and 
established forms of account. The entire responsibility for the practi- 

cal operation of the military account offices rests upon the executive 
administrative department, known as the Military Department (cor- 
responding to the English War Office), which is placed immediately 
under the military member of the Governor-General’s Council. 
In these circumstances the responsibility of the financial de- 
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partment and of the financial member of Council would appear to be 
limited to giving such a consideration to the military estimates as 
may reasonably be bestowed on results carefully prepared by a fully 
competent and fully responsible independent authority. Sir John 
Strachey’s own statement on this subject is as follows : ‘ The estimates 
of the cost of the war must of course be to a great extent specula- 
tive; but they have been prepared with much care; and their 
accuracy up to the present time is highly creditable to Major New- 
march and the military department. There is no reason to suppose 
that they err on the side of being too low.’ 

It is known that the military member of the Council of the 
Viceroy has fully accepted the responsibility for the estimates framed 
in his department. Of course such an avowal has no necessary bearing 
on the responsibility which may nevertheless rest on the financial 
department for accepting those estimates. But it clearly suggests 
for consideration what would have been the position of the financial 
member of Council if he had objected to the estimates either as being 
too high or too low. It seems obvious that he could not have done 
anything but accept them, unless he was prepared to show in detail 
that they were erroneous, which in the very nature of things he 
could not have done. The modification by the financial department 
of an estimate prepared by an external departmental authority, in 
order to bring the public expenditure within any fixed limits re- 
quired by the Government, is what may properly be, and has con- 
stantly been, enforced. But even in such a case any interference with 
details would be objectionable, and the manner of effecting the re- 
duction would be left to the department concerned. In my own 
experience I have never known such things done otherwise. The 
preparation of the estimates for war expenditure stands, however, on 
a wholly different basis, and it appears to me inconceivable that a 
responsible financial minister could do otherwise than accept the war 
estimates of his military colleague without practically challenging 
his competency. I shall be surprised, indeed, to hear that in such 
circumstances an English Chancellor of the Exchequer ever desired 
to interfere with the Army or Navy Estimates because he had some 
floating idea that they were either too high or too low. 

It may be added that though it was resolved in February, in con- 
sequence of the anticipated favourable condition of the finances, to use 
Sir John Strachey’s words, ‘to endeavour to meet all the expected 
demands in India, during the coming year, without recourse to the 
money market for a loan,’ yet he went on to say that ‘ the estimates of 
the home remittance and loan transactions are habitually presented 
with expressed reserve ; and this reserve must be understood to be this 
year greater than usual;’ and the freest discretion to raise any loan 
which actual events might render necessary was accordingly explicitly 
reserved by him. 
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Though with much reluctance, 1 am compelled to refer to the 
suggestions that have been made, that this under-estimate of the war 
expenditure was due to intentional misrepresentation, instigated, if 
not directed, by the Viceroy and Sir John Strachey to influence the 
elections. So far as the mistake has been the occasion of such accu- 
sations, it was no doubt a great practical misfortune that it should 
have occurred at such a time. But how any one, except in a passing 
moment of excitement, could have thought fit to cast imputations on 
honourable men which a very little consideration would have shown 
to be absurd in their essence, it is not easy to understand, and the 
repetition of them now is best treated by silence. There are some 
imputations which no man possessed of self-respect will descend to 
deny. A conspiracy in India to frame what has been described as a 
falsified: Budget, the exposure of which must have followed in a few 
weeks, in order to influence elections which no one foresaw, through 
the co-operation of hundreds of officials scattered over the country in 
all branches of the service, and wholly removed from all interest in 
English party politics, is a flight of imagination which would hardly 
have called for notice if it had not been converted into a serious 
accusation. 

I am far from viewing lightly so considerable a failure as that which 
has taken place in connection with these military estimates. But 
being confident that the officers of the military department who 
prepared them, and those of the financial department who accepted 
them, are among the ablest and most trustworthy public servants in 
India, I must seek elsewhere for the causes than in culpable negli- 
gence, incapacity, or wilful dishonesty. 

Some of these causes, inherent in the mechanism of the system 
on which they were bound to work, I have explained. But it must 
also be remembered that this is the first occasion on which war esti- 
mates on any important scale have been prepared since a regular 
system of Budget estimates has been introduced in India, and that 
the departments concerned have never till now passed through the 
crucial ordeal of practically dealing with war expenditure of large 
amount, subject to the strict system now in force; for the strict- 
ness of the system is indeed established, paradoxical as it may at 
first appear, by the very early discovery of the error and its pub- 
lic announcement. The habit of scrupulously examining the esti- 
mates with the desire of excluding from sanction all items not 
of absolute necessity for the efficiency of the service, which is so 
essential to secure economy in ordinary times, may very readily have 
led to an error, excusable in the actual circumstances, in the direction 
of making insufficient provision for the many unforeseen causes of in- 
ereased charge which the casualties of war occasion. 

That, apart from all personal considerations, the Indian system of 
account, as I have explained it, may increase the liability to such an 
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error as has ‘lately occurred, is not to be denied.: But it must not 
thence be too quickly inferred that the English system has on the 
whole such real or important advantages as would justify its adoption in 
place of the Indian system. Though the English plan of taking the 
credits made available for expenditure as the true index of the actual 
expenditure prevents any serious miscalculation of its amount as it 
progresses, it does not prevent errors of estimate on which the credits 
are based, nor the necessity for very large supplementary credits to 
cover such errors. Indeed it may be doubted whether any system will, 
in similar circumstances, afford a complete protection against error. 

The general question of the relative merits of the two systems is by 
no means new to persons conversant with practical Indian finance, 
and it may be one which calls for more full consideration than it 
has received; but this is not the place to discuss it at any length. 
All that I need now say on the subject will be contained in a few 
words. The existing Indian system has been adopted as the natural 
outcome of the old system of commercial account followed under the 
Company. The Budget system as applied in India is the work of Eng- 
lish financial authorities, Messrs. Wilson and Laing and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. It has been very little changed of late years, and the 
whole of the forms of account lie beyond the power of Indian 
officials to modify without the authority of the Secretary of State. If 
it has defects, they must be rather attributed to English than Indian 
influences. And it will, I believe, be found that, though the English 
system has certain real advantages in respect to the simple and prompt 
exhibition of the public expenditure, the Indian system also has its 
special merits, among which is a tendency to produce closer economy 
in the actual expenditure, and greater strictness in routine as con- 
trasted with exceptional outlay. 

Among its defects it may be reckoned that the accounts aim at 
too great detail, and become difficult of apprehension in consequence. 
So far from the Government of India being open to censure for any 
desire to conceal its shortcomings, it certainly errs rather in excessive 
openness. This is partly consequent on its being a dependent and 
not a final financial authority. The Secretary of State in Council 
being the constitutional head of the government of India, the autho- 
rities in India are compelled to render their accounts to him 
in the greatest detail; and the practice has arisen of publishing 
them in extenso, though they contain matters of detail which in 
England I believe never go beyond the walls of the Treasury. 

From the strong language that has been employed in relation to 
this error in the war estimates it might have been supposed that 
some very serious evil had arisen, or was likely to arise, as its conse- 
quence. But I can nowhere find any statement of what this evil is, 
or even is supposed to be. If the corrected amount had been entered 
on the original estimates, the necessity for borrowing, instead of 
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being alluded to only as possible, would have been announced 
positively in February, and the present discussion would never have 
arisen, for it would not have occurred to any one to allege that 
the necessity for a loan to meet a part of the war charges in- 
dicated an unsound financial position. And that position is iden- 
tical with the one in which we now are, with the single exception 
that the loan was announced in May instead of in February. No 
practical inconvenience has been caused by the delay. Instead of it 
being possible to provide without borrowing, as had been anticipated, 
both for the war and the outlay on Productive Public Works, it will 
be necessary to borrow for the Public Works in accordance with the 
usual practice, and further to borrow one or two millions to assist in 
meeting a war expenditure of about 8} millions (of which 24 millions 
are for railways), the residue being met from the income of the year 
and the treasury balances. Nothing but unusual prosperity could 
have given rise even temporarily to the idea that it might be possible 
to pay for a war out of the ordinary surplus revenues. In fact the 
Indian Government is in the position of a man who, having imagined 
himself a millionnaire, finds himself to be merely in affluent cir- 
cumstances. Some disappointment may reasonably be felt, but 
beyond this the only legitimate feeling will be a desire to inquire 
into the merits of the system under which such an error in the 
estimates was possible, and into the competency of those who applied 
it, and the degree of confidence that may properly be reposed in 
them in future. It has been my object. in this paper to give reasons 
why neither the system nor the officials are of necessity discredited 
by the mere fact of the occurrence of such an error, and beyond 
this fact we at present know nothing. 

And here I should have been disposed to leave this matter in the 
belief that the general position of Indian finance, apart from the 
war (with the policy leading to which, or its results, the present 
discussion is in no way concerned), would be accepted as the test of 
Sir John Strachey’s fitness for the office he holds. But, as state- 
ments, which to me at least appear wholly opposed to the facts, 
continue to be made on this subject, I feel constrained to refer to it. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary to explain that there is 
a fundamental difference between the manner in which certain critics 
persistently describe some parts of the financial transactions of the 
Government of India, and the manner in which those transactions 
are treated by the Government with the full authority of the Secre- 
tary of State. These critics, among whom are Mr. Fawcett, 
Mr. Laing, and Sir George Balfour, continue to speak of the sums 
spent from borrowed funds on Productive Public Works as though 
they were part of the ordinary expenditure of the year, and to treat 
them as creating a deficit in the same sense as expenditure on ordinary 
administrative objects in excess of income would create a deficit. 
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The Government has long declared that it avowedly borrows-to supply 
the funds for this outlay, which is excluded from the accounts 
of the ordinary charges against the revenue of the year, because it 
is in truth an investment of capital, and not money spent once for 
all and done with. It is no part of my present object to discuss the 
merits of this question, but only to point out that the conclusions 
come’ to by persons applying the terms they use in such totally 
different senses, have no intelligible reference to one another, and 
that what appear to be violently discordant statements may, in truth, 
represent the same facts. For my own part I adopt the phraseology 
of the public accounts, which, I may add, seems to me to be the 
language of common sense also. 

A reasonable test of the general financial condition of India during 
the four years of Lord Lytton’s viceroyalty will be obtained from the 
following figures. Excluding the charges for famine relief, which 
are so wholly exceptional in their nature that it has been recognised 
by every one that they should be distributed over a term of years, and 
the charges for war which it could hardly be expected to meet from 
the ordinary income, these four years would show surpluses actual and 
estimated as follows :--— 


Years 


& 
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1879-80 . : : . 5,104,000 Partly estimated. 
1880-81 . - ; . 4,782,000 Estimated, 


Total . 7 4,722,880 


But to give a correct idea of the actual condition of India in com- 
parison with what it was eight or ten years ago, it is necessary to 
remember that in these last four years the charge from loss by 
exchange suddenly increased enormously, and has aggregated very 
nearly 9,000,000/. more than in tne four years between 1869 and 
1872, before which time it had for a long series of years been insig- 
nificant ;' so that for purposes of comparison the whole surplus might 
be reckoned at about 23,750,000/. in the four years between 1877 
and 1880. How far this justifies suggestions of financial mismanage- 
ment every one may judge for himself. 

The loss by exchange is a charge which clearly must be borne 
by the ordinary revenues year by year. But the famine and war 
charges are of a different nature. 

In the last four years the famine charges have amounted together 
to 5,763,195/, and the war charges, adding 4,000,000/. to the sum 
entered in the Budget estimate for 1880-81, amount to 9,982,381/. 
for military expenditure proper, and 3,940,000/. for the frontier 
railways ; together 13,922,381/. The surplus income of these four years, 
after’meeting the whole of the ordinary current charges, including the 
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loss by exchange, would therefore suffice to pay for the whole of these 
war charges and 800,000/. from the famine charges. Regarding the 
frontier railways as an investment rather than a final disbursement, 
we should find that the surplus would meet the whole of the famine 
and regular war charges, with the exception of about 1,000,000/. 
Next taking the item of interest on debt, it will be found that, 
notwithstanding the large outlay on productive works, the net charge 
for interest has only increased between 1868-69 and 1879-80 about 
300,0007. In the same time the net charge for railways, including 
the guaranteed interest, has been reduced from 1,998,7001. to 286,000/., 
while the estimate for the present year shows at length a net income 
of about 1,000,0002., or a virtual improvement of 3,000,000/. in the 
twelve years. On other public works there has also been a sensible 
reduction of charge ; but taking the railways alone the improvement 
has been such as to reduce the total charge under the heads of Interest 
and Railways by more than 2,000,000/., and at the same time to 
have admitted the expenditure of about 26,000,000/. of borrowed 
capital on railways, and 12,000,000/. on irrigation works, and 
to have made provision for fourteen and a half millions spent on 
famine relief, and about ten millions for the war. Debt is only onerous 
to the extent to which it is liable to be repaid, or involves a charge 
for interest ; and as the public debt of India is virtually only repayable 
at the discretion of the Government, the liability for interest is the 
sole consideration of importance. So far as the Indian debt is invested 
in remunerative public works, it is no more a true debt than the sums 
invested as railway capital in this country; and so long as the net 
charge for interest does not increase, or is met by a corresponding 
addition to the public income arising from the investment of borrowed 
money, the financial position remains perfectly sound in respect to 
these transactions. In the present year, for the first time, the accounts 
show, what has been long perfectly well known to persons who are 
acquainted with the facts, that the net income from the productive 
works of India suffices to defray the whole of the charges con- 
nected with them, including interest on all capital, whether at present 
remunerative or not, and to yield in addition a surplus income. 
Further I will only add with reference to the alleged decaying 
condition of India, and to assertions that the limit of taxation has 
not only been reached but exceeded, that, so far as I am informed 
on such subjects, the whoie of the available evidence indicates, on the 
contrary, every sign of increasing wealth and prosperity, and that 
there is no undue pressure of taxation. There is no country, I believe, 
the foreign trade of which has been so little affected injuriously as 
India by the depression which has been universal for some years past, 
and this notwithstanding the unexampled famine which afflicted 
great provinces during two of these years. The continued growth of 
exports and imports testifies to the increasing power both of pro- 
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duction and consumption. The rapid increase of railway income 
gives undeniable proof of the simultaneous development of internal 
trade. The salt duties, which have been described by some as ruin- 
ously heavy, have in fact by their equalisation been reduced to 130 
millions of the people and increased only to 47 millions, with the 
result of a general increase of consumption in the last year of 10 per 
cent. for the whole country, and with no reduction of consumption 
in the provinces where the duty was raised. The steady increase of all 
the other chief elements of the public revenue confirms these con- 
clusions, while the careful administration of this revenue is shown 
by the extremely small additions to the ordinary public expenditure. 

All these results, it is true, are not exclusively due to Sir John 
Strachey’s management of the finances, but they afford proof that 
at his hands the State has received no injury; and when he leaves 
his present post he will have no,cause to fear comparison with the 
ablest of his predecessors in respect to the discharge of any part of his 
duties. 

RicHarRD STRACHEY. 
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DOCTORS AND NURSES. 


I. 


Tue question raised by Miss Lonsdale in her article, ‘ The Crisis at 
Guy’s Hospital,’ may be left to those who are conversant with the 
circumstances. But when this particular case has been dealt with 
there still remains the fact that at other hospitals in and out of 
London similar difficulties are being encountered. Speaking generally, 
the relation which shoull exist between the medical and the nursing 
staff of a hospital is still ia controversy, and the benefit to be derived 
from an improved system of nursing, not only in hospitals but in 
other kindred institutions and even in private households, is much 
narrowed and hampered in consequence. 

It is to this general question rather than to Miss Lonsdale’s 
complaints that I desire to call attention. Beyond the region of 
controversy we can well afford to discuss the subject in a jadicial 
spirit. It is but fair, indeed, to remember that the writer's dis- 
paraging statements are put forward in the heat and excitement of 
conflict, and may be partly excused on that account. Miss Lonsdale’s 
article is in fact, although not, I am sure, in intention, an indictment 
of the medical profession in respect of its attitude towards skilled 
nursing. Doctors, we are told, are satisfied with the old plans, partly 
because they are unable to distinguish good nursing from bad, and 
partly from a natural preference for nurses of the old school who tell 
no tales outside as to ‘ practices and experiments indulged in which 
had better not be mentioned.’ The relationship which it is desired 
to maintain between doctor and nurse, and the attitude of both 
towards the general public, are illustrated by Miss Lonsdale under 
the figure of a household where the upper and the under servants 
have a common interest in blinding the eyes of the mistress. A 
further objection to the presence of nurses of the better class in 
hospital wards is alleged to be that refined women exercise a restraint 
upon the words and ways of doctors, who, in the absence of this 
influence heretofore, have become accustomed to behave ‘ exactly as 
their natural disposition prompted them.’ Here indeed, with the 
omission of some special complaints in regard to Guy’s Hospital, and 


‘of much, perfectly just, commendation of modern nursing, is the sum 


and substance of Miss Lonsdale’s paper. Its main points, so far as 
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my present purpose is concerned, are these: First, that doctors are 
poor judges of the quality of nursing, and, secondly, that, for reasons 
which are hardly creditable, they prefer bad nursing to good. 

As to the alleged ignorance of medical men on the subject of 
nursing I will speak in a moment, but it is obviously necessary at 
the very outset to insist that doctors do in fact, so far as their light 
goes, approve of good nursing rather than bad, and prefer the new 
system to the old. This is sufficiently shown by the observation that 
the improved nursing of the London hospitals has been brought 
about mainly, in some cases entirely, at the instigation and with the 
aid of the physicians and surgeons. It is proved further by the fact 
that doctors give their services freely in lecturing and medical 
attendance at the nursing institutions attached to their own hospitals. 
It is true that when difficulties and disagreements have arisen the 
complaints have come from the medical staff. From whom else 
should they come? Nevertheless in the history of nursing reform 
during the last twenty years the hearty co-operation of the medical 
element in our great metropolitan hospitals has been conspicuous. 
With whatever feebleness of discrimination, with whatever natural 
shrinking from near contact with refinement, doctors are really on 
the side of good nursing. 

But, to return to the general question, whence does it arise that 
with the remarkable improvement in the education and special 
training of nurses difficulties are continually arising, not in one 
hospital but in many, in the actual working of the improved system, 
the first expression of dissatisfaction coming generally from the 
medical side? One reason for difference is indeed apparent. With 
the more complicated organisation a finer adjustment is needed, and 
fine adjustments are those which are the most easily disturbed. 
Granting that two separate elements are to co-operate in the care of 
the sick, the nurse and the doctor, it is inevitable that every now 
and then there should be a conflict. Such conflict will be the more 
frequent exactly in proportion as the two functions concerned approach 
equality. In other words, the highly educated and experienced nurse 
will always have views of her own, which will only by rare accident 
coincide at all points with those of the doctor. Familiarity with 
disease will furnish her, after a while, with a set of opinions as to 
medical treatment and medical capacity which are perfectly legiti- 
mate, and which it will be impossible to conceal. She will be quick 
to detect mistakes and suggest expedients, as well as to form her own 
estimate of the daily progress and requirements of the patient. It 
needs a very large belief in the proper subordination of women to 
suppose that a nurse of the kind I am speaking of will remain in 
the service of the sick, accumulating experience which is of the very 
same kind and may even exceed in amount that of the doctor, yet ° 
continue blind and deaf, so far as the purely medical aspe2ct of the 
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ease is concerned, waiting for the word of wisdom and forbidden to 
give any opinion of her own, or even to name the disease of the 
patient, except in popular and inexact terms. 

It is notorious that disagreement actually arises in this way. 
The comparative merits of doctors are freely discussed ; by word or 
manner, if not by act, the trained nurse shows disapproval, or she 
may even openly dispute the doctor’s decision. Such conduct is not 
due, as has been alleged, to anything that is peculiar in the feminine 
temperament. On the contrary, independence and assertiveness 
belong to men far more than to women, and, if the sex difference 
were removed, I believe the co-operation of doctor and nurse, upon 
the terms we are now considering, would be simply impossible. As 
it is, the contact of the highly educated and skilled nurse with the 
young and inexperienced practitioner (and let it be remembered 
that our house-surgeons and house-physicians must of necessity be 
young and inexperienced) is difficult and precarious. The share of 
the two in the common work is no fair representation of their relative 
capacity. However it may be concealed by good feeling, there is a 
consciousness of unequal partnership constantly present to the mind 
and embarrassing to both doctor and nurse. 

A further source of trouble arises from the very enthusiasm and 
ardour which women bring toa service which they intimately connect 
with the highest religious duty. Miss Lonsdale has spoken of the 
nobility and self-sacrifice of the medical profession in terms which, 
taken together with her specific charges of questionable practices 
and natural coarseness, must be regarded as purely conventional. The 
dignity of the nurse’s calling needs no similar qualification. Hospital 
doctors can at least judge so far. Think of the daily routine of 
hospital work with its continued supply of ‘ bad cases,’ who, so soon as 
they mend a little, pass out of sight to be succeeded by others as 
bad; of the ingratitude of many patients, the actual violence of 
some; of the careful tending of those who have reached the very 
bottom of social degradation, and whose wounds and diseases are the 
direct result of their depravity. All this the hospital nurse endures 
week after week, with small money remuneration, limited prospect 
of promotion, scanty share in any credit which may accrue, and 
prompted only by a motive which, however it may find expression, 
is of the highest and noblest kind. The dignity of such service 
seems to me quite unequalled. I almost fear lest the endeavours 
which have lately been made to reward hospital nursing with badges 
and high-sounding names should involve some lowering and cheapen- 
ing of it. 

It happens, however, unfortunately that enthusiasm and self- 
negation too easily pass into extravagance, while the belief that the 
business of nursing is nothing less than a form of devotion gives to 
some women that energy of action which compels them for conscience’ 
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sake to take their own way in spite of all obstacles. Iam not speaking 
now of the sentimental view of nursing. The romantic notions upon 
the subject got out of plays and novels are speedily dissipated by 
actual contact with the real thing. I have known a young lady 
come to London full of ardour to nurse sick little children, and 
return to her parents, completely disenchanted, by an early train on 
the following day. The devotional view of nursing (if I may s0 call 
it without being misunderstood) is far more difficult to encounter, 
inasmuch as it prompts to acts which are unnecessary and inconve- 
nient, and may even be fatal to good discipline. Any one who reads 
the lately published Life of Sister Dora will admit, I think, with 
whatever admiration he may regard her fearless temper and untiring 
love of duty, that no well-regulated hospital could have existed under 
such arule. No system could be made to work with a matron who 
would summon the doctor to her own room for a scolding, interpose 
at an operation by sucking the wound, take the charge of a shattered 
limb out of the hands of the surgeon, remove the bodies of the dead 
in her arms, and meet all opposition by repeated threats to resign. 

These and a hundred other difficulties arise, as I believe, from the 
fundamental error which seeks to separate what is not separable by 
setting up nursing as an independent guild or department of science 
willing, upon certain terms of its own, to lend its aid to medicine. 
There is one simple answer to all such pretensions. Nursing is 
doctoring, the nurse is the doctor. If it be true, as we are told, that 
the medical man knows no difference between good nursing and bad, 
it must be also true that he knows no difference between good and 
bad doctoring. Any one who will set himself to define the function 
of the nurse as distinct from that .of the doctor will very soon find 
himself involved in absurdity. The doctor, you say, orders, the nurse 
executes. But is then the nurse to execute in her own way? Is it 
actually the fact, for instance, that the doctor’s science enables him 
to say that a certain ointment or fomentation is to be used, while the 
nurse’s science is to determine the precise mode and duration of the 
application ? 

It is this very absurdity which is now being promulgated in 
certain institutions for trained nurses. It is surely remarkable that 
a claim of this kind on behalf of nursing should be asserted just now, 
at the very time when, after centuries of delusion and disaster, we 
have at length reached the conclusion that the treatment of disease 
is, for the most part, no more than waiting upon it, that drugs are 
of very limited use, and that the recovery of the sick in nine cases 
out of ten is dependent on our success in devising some simple plan 
by means of which the injured limb or organ may best obtain rest. 
Yet it so happens that while this beneficial discovery was still in 
progress there has been growing up beside it, in obedience to that 
spirit of the age which demands the perpetual setting up of new 
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schools and new professorships, this modern system for the more 
complete and efficient supervision of the sick. The doctors having 
at length confessed that drugs are nought, or almost nought, are 
distinctly informed that the province of nursing, to which they would 
betake themselves, is already occupied. They are as good as elimi- 
nated. Doctors are no better judges of nursing, says Miss Lonsdale, 
than nurses are of drugs. 

I would maintain, then (in common, as I believe, with the whole 
medical profession), that there is no rational method of tending the 
sick which can afford to take cognisance of nursing as in any respect 
whatever distinct from medical treatment. Nursing, as the execu- 
tive part of the work, must be in absolute subordination to a 
director. With every wish to yield precedence, I fail to see how this 
director can be any other than the doctor. It is as reasonable to 
say that the captain shall guide the ship and some separate depart- 
ment have charge of the helm, or that the commanding officer 
shall direct the movements of a battalion while some one else is 
to determine the best method for their execution, as it is to 
contend that the authority of the nurse can be in any way separate 
from that of the doctor. It is easy to see that no such rigid disci- 
pline can prevail, whether in the army or the hospital, without 
anomalies and personal sacrifice. The non-commissioned officer 
obeys commands of the subaltern which he sees to be not over-wise. 
The regimental officer, conscious that the whole plan of a campaign 
is a blunder, is not the less prompt in carrying out its details. Such 
mode of conduct applies precisely point by point to the care of the sick. 

It may be said, indeed (and I think with much justice), that in 
this system of subordination on the part of the nurse there is no 
sufficient recognition either of her trained skill and experience or of 
her just claims both to an intelligent concern in the work from its 
scientific point of view, and a fair share of praise in the final result. 
The recovery of a patient, which in many instances is due almost 
entirely to the sedulous care of the nurse, is ascribed very commonly 
to the sagacity of the doctor. At the same time any interest which 
the nurse may exhibit beyond the mere routine of her duty, as to the 
nature of the disease, its physical signs and morbid appearances, is 
apt to be resented by professional men as an impertinence. 

It is true that in the present day intelligent and educated women 
have the choice before them whether to be nurses or doctors. Any 
woman who chooses to embark upon a laborious profession, where 
there is much more of failure and blank disappointment than in the 
nurse’s calling, is quite free todo so. In the meanwhile, the relative 
position of nurse to doctor is in great measure justified by the cir- 
cumstances. Yet I still think that the very strict line of demarca- 
tion which is commonly made—the very jealous guarding from all 
but professional scrutiny of what is regarded, somewhat loosely, as 
Voi. VII.—No. 40. 4D 
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the, scientific side of medicine—is unfair and unnecessary. Nurses, 
being now recruited from a superior class, are entitled to take 
higher rank. For my own part, I can see no reason why an educated 
nurse should not make use of her special senses in the same manner 
as wwe do ourselves in order to obtain the same information. The 
ability to recognise, for example, the several sounds made by the 
heart and lungs is mere matter of practice; and it seems to me per- 
fectly legitimate that a nurse should educate her ear as well as her 
eyes to interpret the condition and progress of the patient. The 
boundary line which is made to separate ‘ scientific medicine’ from 
the rest of it, and which nurses are forbidden to transgress, is some- 
times quite fanciful. Many accidental circumstances determine it, 
as the minute size of a thing, and the fact that we need other im- 
plements than our naked senses in order to discern it. There is the 
imposture—to call it by so harsh a name—of concealing what is 
really simple and easy under hard names and the pretence of mystery, 
which in its way is quite as bad as the imposture of setting up nursing 
sisterhoods as centres of a privileged and subtle craft. I know of 
nurses who, as I strongly suspect, do actually make use of the stetho- 
scope. I am not going to tell of them, but rather hope that what 
is now a secret indulgence may be one day among the recognised 
accomplishments of good nurses. 

Again, why should a nurse any more than a soldier be forbidden 
to take an interest in the scientific part of her profession? Why 
should it be thought unbecoming in her when, having followed the 
several steps of some obscure illness to the fatal end, she expresses 
a desire to learn or even to discuss what the pathologist has dis- 
covered after death? It is true that some of the best nurses seem 
indifferent to such details; but it is difficult to say how far these 
are influenced by the fear of appearing intrusive or unfeminine. It 
is surely far more fitting that enthusiasm should spend itself in this 
way than that it should take the highly inconvenient form of 
sucking poisoned wounds and disputing with surgeons about the 
treatment of an injured limb. I would even entrust nurses with the 
direct care of patients suffering from diseases and surgical injuries 
as to the treatment of which they had had repeated experience, 
taking especial pains lest the general superintendence which would 
be needed on the part of physician or surgeon should seem to 
diminish something from the actual credit of such labour. I know 
upon the best authority that women make the most tender and 
dexterous surgical ‘ dressers,’ while in regard to the routine of medical 
treatment they have that respect for authority and easy acquiescence 
in the statements of books which some teachers deem so necessary 
for the formation of sound practitioners. The more experienced and 
accomplished nurses might well occupy the position once assigned to 
the apothecary of the last century. It may be said, indeed, that the 
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all that he knew, or thought he knew, was wrong. 
And while it seems but just that the intelligence and experience 
of nurses, or, if the term be preferred, their scientific knowledge, 


should be fully recognised and respected, it is right too that, as form- 


ing a separate community, they should have their own laws of 
internal organisation, subject only to the necessities of the work to be 
done, of which the doctor must be, if not the sole judge, at least: the 
sole disposer. It is as unreasonable for the head nurse of a ward to 
be habitually absent during the medical visit (as is contended for at 
Guy’s) as for the adjutant of a regiment to be habitually absent from 
parade. But with what possible reason or motive would medical men 
interpose between lady-superintendent and nurses out of working 
hours? It is everywhere felt that the domestic element in the 
modern system of nursing, binding together its members as one com- 
munity having common interests and a common object, is one of its 
-best features. In the many defects of the old nursing there was 
nothing less creditable than the manner in which Mrs. Gamp and 
Mrs. Prig disposed of their leisure hours. 

There remain, it is true, opportunities enough for collision and 
difference, necessity enough for mutual concession and confidence. 
In the selection of suitable women and the mode of their distribution 
to the several wards, in the occasional dismissal of old and trusted 
nurses for reasons which are withheld or reasons which seem to be 
frivolous, in the general bearing, as we are now told, of the medical 
officers towards the nurses, or even, by possibility, of the nurses 
towards the medical officers, there are so many occasions for dissatis- 
faction on one side or the other. Such accidents are inevitable in 
every complicated system. They are to be regarded in some measure 
as an index of efficiency and progress. We know for certain that 
these differences are always capable of adjustment, provided only that 
there be but one centre of authority and of appeal. It is not now 
that we have to ask, as though it were some new thing, whether the 
co-operation of trained and intelligent women in the service of the sick 
is really possible. The system has been in operation for years in 
many hospitals with the happiest results, and where it has seemed to 
fail the fault has been neither with the nursing staff nor the medical 
officers, but. because a plan of dual government has been insisted on 
which makes failure a certainty. 

With the matter thus clearly before them it is for the publie to 
judge. With the memory (if it be altogether a memory) of the 
cruelty of negligent and inefficient nursing—of its extreme cruelty 
during the long cold watches of the night when temptations to neglect 
are the strongest—will benevolent people, subscribers to hospitals, 
which in the absence of good nurses are mere places of torture, decline 
to take an active share in the settlement of a question which is per- 
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fectly free from technicality, and where they are as competent to judge 
as either doctors or nurses? Nay, they are more competent as being 
unbiassed. 

In conclusion I would entreat all those who are in any way in- 
terested in the nursing of the sick to believe that medical men are 
not really illiberal in this matter or indifferent to the contentment 
and well-being of those to whom they oweso much. Women may be 
either doctors or nurses ; they cannot alter the only rational connec- 
tion between the two functions. The School of Medicine for Women 
lately established in London found no difficulty in securing the help 
of a sufficient number of teachers from other medical schools. And 
now, in a province which is peculiarly a woman’s, and where women 
have already achieved so much, will any one believe that medical 
men, who best know how much of sacrifice the work demands, are 
really hostile to the best interests of the nursing profession? I am 
persuaded, on the contrary, that any suggestions which might be 
made for the improvement of the nursing system, or the fuller re- 
cognition of nursing as part and parcel of scientific medicine, would 
be readily and respectfully considered. And I am equally certain 
that not only at Guy's Hospital, but everywhere, physicians and 
surgeons will decline to undertake the care of the sick where there is 
divided rule and joint responsibility. 

Octavius SrurGeE:. 


( Westnunster Hospttal.) 
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TE nursing of the present day is very different from what it bas 
been in the past. To an observer familiar with hospitals the most 
striking change will seem to be the substitution of young and intelli- 
gent women of a better class for those who have been caricatured by 
Dickens and rather spitefully misrepresented by a recent writer in 
this Review. Instead of occupying positions of comparative isolation 
and independence in hospitals, the members of a nursing body are 
now combined in a well-arranged system, where gradations dependent 
on merit and experience exist, and where sound practical training is 
more effectually insured. Where stagnation once reigned supreme, 
all is now life and activity. What has given rise to this change ? 

If we were to form an opinion from what some ladies have said 
and written on the subject, we could scarcely escape the conclusion 
that many enlightened members of their sex have been carrying on a 
war with the medical profession and endeavouring to force the latter 
to make innovations to which they show the greatest repugnance. 
Miss Lonsdale, four instance, writes thus: ‘It is not a mere quarrel 
over the patients in Guy’s Hospital; in point of fact it is rather a 
typical struggle, showing symptoms of a combined and resolute at- 
tempt on the part of the medical profession generally to retain the 
old system of employing untrained women as nurses in our hospitals, 
instead of making use of the trained labour which is now at their 
disposal in this special branch of work.’ Such a statement hardly 
requires refutation, and cvuld only be made by a person who declines 
to use the most ordinary observation. The development, if not the 
origin, of the art of nursing is mainly a result of the progress of 
medical knowledge; and so far from trained nurses being repelled 
by the medical profession, their presence in hospitals and private 
houses is to a large extent due to the demands for skilled nursing 
which are made by doctors. Without wishing to do the least 
injustice to the impulse given to scientific nursing by such women 
as Miss Nightingale, who showed what results could be obtained 
by the skilful tending of the sick, and were impossible without 
it, we do not think that any unbiassed person can deny the readiness 
with which medical men have acknowledged these benefits. Indeed, 
the large influx of ladies and others into the new profession of nursing 
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is, at the present day at any rate, a result of the appeal which medical 
men have made for persons who are willing to further their efforts 
for the cure of the sick, and to carry out their orders with precision 
and intelligence. Ladies have shown great eagerness in responding to 
this appeal, and now offer themselves in such overwhelming numbers 
that the supply is far greater than the demand. 

In many quarters, it is true, objections have been raised from time 
to time against admitting ladies as nurses into hospitals; but it is 
manifestly unfair to say that this is equivalent to refusing skilled 
labour. It is perfectly easy to obtain the latter nowadays with the em- 
ployment of, at most, a small number from the upper classes; and the 
nursing institutions of large hospitals depend mainly for the material 
out of which they mould their skilled nurses on a class below that of 
ladies in the social scale. If the latter feel a little nettled at a lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of the medical profession for securing their 
services in hospitals, they must at least remember that it is in no small 
degree due to experience of their employment in such situations. 

Nursing is now practically a part, and a very important part, 
of medical treatment ; and an ordering and arranging of its details 
is as much the province of the medical man as is the prescription 
of drugs. Every one, whether in the profession or not, has heard 
of what is called the ‘expectant treatment’ of disease. Many 
of the most severe and fatal maladies, especially the specific fevers, 
are treated on this principle, which is founded on the fact that 
these diseases have a natural period of existence, which varies in its 
length in each type, terminates without the use of drugs, and is but 
little influenced in its duration or severity by them. The treatment 
of such cases consists mainly in careful dieting and nursing, and in 
guarding against a host of possible complications to which the high 
death-rate of these diseases is largely due. Observation and ex- 
perience have made medical men familiar with the various incidents 
in the life-history of such diseases and with the general order of their 
sequence ; and the object of treatment is to put the patients in the 
best conditions possible for weathering the storm, and to ward off 
complications, as they threaten, by means of appropriate dieting, 
nursing, and, to a small extent, by the administration of drugs. In 
short, the ‘ expectant treatment’ of disease is treatment by nursing 
—but nursing directed by those who fully understand the history 
and symptoms of disease. It must therefore be detrimental to 
patients that control over the nursing department should pass entirely 
out of the hands of doctors: Yet this is practically what some ladies 
strive for in deed if not in word, and it is on this point that un- 
pleasantnesses still occasionally arise in those institutions where 
modern nursing is most successfully performed. The general care 
of patients should no doubt be left in the hands of the nursing 
authorities ; but the medical man must retain the right of modifying 
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its details whenever ‘he thinks fit. He alone is responsible for the 
treatment, of which nursing is a part, and he has definite ideas of the 
object he wishes to effect by certain means, which nurses, with their 
superficial polish of medical knowledge, can never attain to. 

Until ladies see and accept this position they must not expect to 
be received with eagerness in public hospitals. The present difficulty 
at Guy’s is not in any way due to the ignorant conservatism of the 
medical staff, as some assert ; but it is a natural protest against the 
nursing part of the treatment of the sick being roughly taken out 
of the hands of those who should direct it. 

While it is necessary to make a firm stand against a matter of 
such vital importance as the encroachment of nursing bodies on what 
must ever be the business of medical men, it would indeed be a 
calamity to lose the services of ladies altogether from general hospitals. 
It is not too much to say that nursing could never have reached its 
present pitch of excellence and refinement except by the co-operation 
of women from the higher and more educated classes of society. 
And if modern nursing is to retain its position asa refined art in 
the institutions where it has already become firmly planted, and is 
to gain a footing where it has as yet failed to do so, the presence of 
ladies in its ranks will be an essential condition of success. 

Ladies, however, must not suppose that it is necessary or even 
desirable that the business of nursing should become obsolete among 
women in a lower scale of social life. They and the ladies both have 
their appropriate duties and positions in a hospital. A judicious 
mixture of the two is what is wanted, and not a one-sided monopoly. 
In a hospital ward, which is the nursing unit, there are, as a rule, 
three grades of nurses—the ‘sister,’ the staff-nurse, and several 
under-nurses. The ‘sister’ has the supreme authority there, both 
over nurses and patients, and is responsible to the hospital authorities 
for her conduct of the ward. It is evident that such a one requires 
to be not only a person of ability and tact, but also of education, 
knowledge of the world, and refinement. Quite apart from the 
respect which higher culture commands, her education and ability 
will be tried in the shrewdness with which she takes from the friends 
the past medical history of cases admitted into her ward; in the 
degree of care and precision with which she makes and reports to 
the medical officers her daily observations on the sick; and in the 
rapidity with which she detects changes in the condition of her 
patients, which often call for immediate treatment, if they are to be 
met with success, but which in many cases are only evident at their 
onset to a skilled observer. 

The sister’s knowledge of the world, of the manners and customs 
of people in various stations, of the endless whims and humours of 
the sick and even of those in health, will be taxed to the utmost in 
her management of the patients and their friends. Where one 
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woman will get her way in a dispute by quietly and kindly reasoning, 
and cleverly adapting her arguments to the malcontent with whom 
she has to deal, another, endowed with less tact, will exert her au- 
thority in.a rough unfriendly manner, giving annoyance to the 
patient, and provoking opposition and resentment among his friends. 

Refinement is likewise an all-important attribute of a sister. It 
tells consciously or unconsciously on those both above and below her, on 
medieal officers and students no less than on her nurses and patients. 
Even the lowest rough drawn from the alleys of our great metropolis 
is generally amenable to the gentle ways of a lady in authority. 
Language and habits to which he has long been addicted are set aside 
from a consciousness of their incongruity in such company. Quarrels 
and disturbances are quelled with an ease and rapidity which could 
never be attained by a person who had nothing but her deputed au- 
thority to depend upon in such emergencies. 

The lower nurses in the ward, who may lack natural refinement, 
necessarily become affected by their intercourse with a lady. And 
this tells again on their treatment of the patients with whom they 
have to deal. The very wards themselves and the surroundings of 
the sick gain much by a lady’s presence. Not only are things kept 
scrupulously neat and clean, as they might be by nurses of a much 
lower order, but there is a taste displayed even in the most simple 
arrangements and decorations, which is peculiarly pleasing and at- 
tractive to patients and to all who have any connection with them. 

Such being some of the qualifications for a person who has charge 
of a hospital ward, it is evident that we can only expect to find them 
in the more highly educated classes. This is, par ewcellence, the 
province of ladies. This is the position which every one who has the 
development of nursing, nay even of medicine, at heart should try to 
gain forthem. Without their presence not only will hospital nursing 
be carried on in a manner less attractive to the patients and public, 
but also in a way less effectual for the welfare of the sick, and less 
fruitful for the progress of medicine itself. 

The duties of the ordinary nurses, the rank and file who 
work under the command and control of the sisters, are of quite 
a different nature. They have but few opportunities for inde- 
pendent action, but have to carry out with precision the orders 
which they receive. They attend to the feeding of patients confined 
to bed, make their beds tidy and comfortable, keep clean and 
fit for use such apparatus as each ward contains for the treatment 
and investigation of disease, and carry out generally the details 
of nursing and ward management. The staff-nurse is only one 
of the more experienced and older of the under-nurses, whose duties 
are much the same as theirs, but whose authority is greater, as. 
it is her business to represent the sister in her absence. There is 
much physical labour involved in such work, as there is also in that. 
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of the sister ; but the sagacity and education required for its successful 
accomplishment are far less. We do not fora moment say that the 
life of an ordinary nurse in a hospital ward gives no scope for the 
exercise of a refined and educated intelligence, or that the duties 
attaching to the office would not be more satisfactorily performed by 
persons who combined mental with physical strength. What we do 
assert is that the duties of a nurse demand as a sine qua non physi- 
cal, those of a sister intellectual power. Ladies are more adapted to 
supply the latter than the former, more fit to be sisters than nurses 
in a large hospital. Many women of the upper classes undoubtedly 
possess sufficient bodily strength to cope with the heaviest labour 
which could fall to their lot as nurses; but many of the details of 
their work would involve duties which are more distasteful to them 
than they are to women a little lower in the scale. During their 
training ladies put up with these as part of an education necessary 
for the higher positions in their profession; but they would scarcely 
care to do so if there were no loftier aspirations to be fulfilled through 


‘them. Such duties are recognised by ordinary nurses as their appro- 


priate work. For they may become staff or private nurses in receipt 
of a better income than they previously received; but they are neces- 
sarily debarred from the occupations of sister or lady-superintendent, 
as they lack the qualifications which depend on a liberal education. 
If this be the case, and if the stress of nursing in large institu- 
tions should fall on women lower than ladies in the social scale, how 
is it that we find in such hospitals as St. Thomas’s so large a contin- 
gent of lady nurses? The answer is that this hospital combines the 
duties of treating the sick with those of training nurses: it is not 
only a hospital, but also a school for nurses, just as it is for medical 
men. For the practical part of a doctor’s profession it is essential 
that students should attend a hospital; and similar instruction is a 
necessary part of a nurse’s education. If it were possible, it would 
still be most undesirable and absurd, to refuse such training institu- 
tions admission into our large hospitals. Both the medical profes- 
sion, who depend so much nowadays on good nursing for the successful 
treatment of disease, and the public who are their patients, would 
suffer grievously by such an arrangement. Hospitals are the natural 
soils for rearing nurses, as they are for rearing medical men. But it 
must be remembered that the treatment of the sick poor is the pri- 
mary object for which hospitals are founded, and that anything which 
interferes seriously with this cannot be permitted to exist. It only 
requires tact and knowledge of the world to carry on the work of 
training institutions without producing such commotions as have 
recently convulsed Guy’s. And if women devoid of these qualifica- 
tions chance to attain to the position of lady-superintendent, their place 
must be supplied by others if the hospital authorities are to allow a 
school of nursing to exist within their walls, and are not rather to 
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prefer to train only that-comparatively small number of nurses which - 
is’ necessary to-earry on the work of their own institution. 

‘When a lady talks of a‘ resolute attempt on the part of the 
medical profession generally to retain the old system of employing 
untrained women as nurses in our hospitals,’ she fails to see the real : 
question at issue. It is not a dispute as regards the procuring of 
first-rate or of inferior nurses. The question is: Should a hospital 
train just so many first-rate nurses as it requires for its own purposes, 
which it can do quite easily and satisfactorily ? or should it allow the 
foundation of a nursing establishment within its walls, which, while it 
supplies the nurses necessary forthe hospital which fosters it, likewise 
educates numbers of others from whom the hospital receives but little 
benefit ? 

It may be asked, if a hospital can dispense perfectly well with a 
training school for nurses, and yet be in possession of a thoroughly 
skilled and educated nursing staff, what effect has such an institution 
upon the hospital which admits it? Apart from the fact that it 
affords a larger choice of nurses to stock the parent institution with, 
it probably brings but little advantage. It is an arrangement which 
is entered into rather for the good of the country generally than for 
that of any individual hospital. Indeed, such a training school en- 
tails certain risks of deteriorating the nursing of a hospital—risks, 
however, which are slight if the management is in the hands of an 
able and judicious lady superintendent ; for it necessitates setting 
aside'to a greater or less extent what is called the ‘ward system,’ 
which is the essential basis of successful nursing. 

What, it may be asked, is the ‘ ward-system ’ ? 

The sisters, who are responsible for the conduct of the affairs of the 
wards, differ in many particulars from each other, as any other 
collection of individuals must do.. Each one has her peculiar ways of 
managing. other people, and ‘of . being managed herself.- One takes 
special pride in some subdivision of her work, which is considered of 
far less importance by another, and is consequently strict in the 
execution. of its details. There are, too, many minor differences in 
the means by which the same nursing objects are attained by various 
individuals; and though such differences may appear to be mere 
trifles.to people not practically acquainted with them, they affect 
greatly the rapidity and accuracy with which work is done in a room 
containing some thirty sick people. The nurse should be familiar 
with the ways and peculiarities of the ward in which she works. She 
should also:be: familiar with the class of cases received into it.. In 
nearly all hospitals there are recognised departments for various 
maladies, and. it is quite evident that the.more experience nurses 
have hadin. the management of such, the more comfort and chance 
of ‘successful treatment are the patients likely to have,: And even: 
where no: departments exist for different diseases, it will yet be found 
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which are visited by doctors known to take special interest in them. 

It is proverbial that doctors differ; and they do so not only in 
their opinions, but also in their treatment of similar cases. And 
it is advantageous both to doctors and to patients to have nurses in 
the wards who are familiar with their peculiar methods. 

The requirements of successful nursing, then, demand in each 
ward a permanent and responsible head or sister and a permanent 
staff of under-nurses, who are well acquainted with each other and 
with the peculiarities of the doctors and patients with whom they 
have to deal, and who are not liable to removal from their ward to 
nurse in other parts of the hospital. This is the ‘ ward-system.’ 

A nurse, however, may be called upon at any time to treat almost 
any kind of disease or any of its complications, and it is necessary 
that, before she is placed in a fixed and permanent position, she 
should have had a general training in her work. To get this she 
mist be sent from ward to ward. Ina hospital to which no training 
school is attached, but which attends only to the education of its own 
nurses, the number of these peripatetics will be comparatively small. 
They will abound, on the contrary, where a training establishment 
exists. As they are persons of but little experience in their profession, 
and have scarcely any acquaintance with the sisters under whom 
they have to work in succession, and as they are brought month after 
month face to face with diseases and patients, who are strangers to 
them, they must endanger the successful nursing of a hospital. In 
fact the question is forced upon us: Can hospitals under such circum- 
stances nurse sick people satisfactorily? They can and do. St. 
Thomas’s, for instance, has an admirable training school, called the 
‘Nightingale Home,’ within its walls, which is on the whole exceed- 
ingly well managed, and gives satisfaction to the medical staff. 
Success is here insured hy making the basis of the whole organisation 
the ward-system, with a sister and two staff-nurses, who are fixtures 
in their own particular ward, and by limiting to a comparatively 
small number the nurses who circulate through the hospital for 
training purposes. A nursing school, in short, can only be tolerated 
in a general hospital if the number of women being trained is com- 
paratively small; or perhaps it would be more correct to say, if 
only a few of the places which would otherwise be occupied by 
trained nurses are held by untrained ones. For in substituting the 
latter for the former a larger number are necessary, as it requires two 
or three untrained nurses to supply even moderately well the place 
of a trained one. 

Ladies who write and think in the tone which pervades Miss 
Lonsdale’s article are imbued with the most warped and wrong- 
headed notions, not only about the duties and relations of their 
highly trained and educated nurses to the medical staff, but also 


that certain classes of ailments find their way constantly into wards, : 
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about the hypothetical advantages which a training school confers 
upon a hospital. She sneers at the idea of the nurses ‘studying 
the character and special requirements and fancies of the particular 
medical man or surgeon under whom they were placed, with a view 
of gaining his approbation by every means in their power.’ But all 
common-sense people will see that this is a most important part of 
good nursing, if they allow that its object should be to carry out the 
orders of the responsible medical officer—orders which are dictated by 
his view of each case and of the treatment necessary for it. Natu- 
rally, the more strictly the nursing staff adhere to the doctor’s instruc- 
tions, the more approbation will they receive, and the more advantage 
will accrue to the patients; unless indeed, as Miss Lonsdale seems 
to imagine, nurses are placed in hospitals to correct the errors made 
by medical men in the treatment of disease. ' 

However bad the old system of nursing may have been in many 
ways, and however uneducated and untrained its members, they, the 
doctors, and the patients reaped this benefit, that there was no 
vaunted antagonism, as there now appears to be, between medical 
treatment and nursing. They were considered natural allies, the 
guidance and direction of affairs being placed as a matter of course 
in the hands of the doctors. 

So long as hospital medical staffs see this misapprehension as to 
the proper duties of nurses, and so long as they have to expect oppo- 
sition instead of assistance in the executiomof the details of treat- 
ment, so long will they look with just suspicion and mistrust on 
those who hold such views, and they will only be doing their duty 
in preventing them from gaining admittance into hospitals. 

Not that we think such a course will really be necessary. For 
we do not believe that Miss Lonsdale’s views are at all represen- 
tative even of a small section of lady-nurses, but that they are 
rather the exaggerated notions which seem to be characteristic of her 
writings, and which we have heard severely criticised by many of 
her own colleagues. Let ladies who wish to be doctors as well as 
nurses train themselves in an appropriate medical school, and leave 
the humbler but no less honourable profession of nursing to those 
who have the common sense to see that the training of a nursing 
institution can never make them properly qualified medical prac- 
titioners. 

Szymour J. SHARKEY. 


(St. Thomas's Hospital). 
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Ir is difficult for those whose interest has been keen upon a subject 
for many years, or for those who have taken more or less of an active 
part in the furtherance of a cause which they have deeply at heart, 
always to measure their ideas, and the language which clothes those 
ideas, as dispassionately and as temperately as is usually expected of 
them by onlookers and outsiders. 

I am not a young and untrained learner of the art of nursing ; 
but I am in the position of such people as I have indicated above, 
and it seems possible that on one point mentioned in my article in the 
Nineteenth Century of April last, I may have given unnecessary and 
unintentional cause of offence to the doctors. For this I feel bound 
now to make them honourable amends. [ regret that I allowed my 
strong feeling in the matter upon which I wrote to cause me to use 
language which imputed unworthy motives to the. medical men who 
support the old system of nursing in opposition to the new. 

A word or two of explanation seems desirable on another point. 
I hoped I had made it clear beyond the shadow of a doubt that a 
doctor is in all- ways, and at all times and seasons, the master and 
controller of both nurse and patient. It seems, however, that I did 
not explain myself clearly, and that I am universally credited with 
having made the monstrous assertion that in some ways the nurse 
knows better than the doctor what is good for the patient. Unless 
the responsibility of life or death be shifted from the doctor’s 
shoulders to those of the nurse, which cannot be for a single moment 
contemplated, the doctor must remain absolutely supreme. The 
details of nursing, to which I referred, are really such very small 
details that, except that nothing is small where the comfort of a 
patient is concerned, I should forbear to mention them. Suppose 
a doctor came round and said to a nurse, ‘Such a patient is not to 
be moved,’ the nurse would not answer, ‘ How, then, am I to change 
his sheets, which constantly require changing ?’ If she did, the doctor 
might reasonably reply, ‘That is your business; I tell you simply 
I will not have the man moved.’ In this, and in a thousand other 
little ways, small, no doubt, but of infinite importance to the comfort 
and well-being of the patient, the nurse’s and not the doctor’s ingenuity 
is taxed. Notably this is the case in the prevention of bedsores, 
a vexed question, into which I will not enter, further than to say 
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that doctors have to deal with the cure of such sores, while they leave 
the prevention of them solely to the nurse. 

The question how much of a doctor a nurse may be without 
destroying her usefulness in her own special capacity is a difficult 
one, and there are two opinions upon it, as there are upon almost 
every conceivable subject. In these days, should a woman desire a 
special medical or surgical education, she can get it, together with 
a qualification to practise, and we have one, if not more than one, 
notable instance of a woman who is thus qualified, who is able and 
willing to combine, under certain circumstances, the duties of a nurse 
with those of a doctor for the benefit of her patients. But there are 
many people whose opinion is worthy of consideration, whose practical 
experience leads them to consider that in proportion as a nurse advances 
in the scientific knowledge incidental to her calling, she declines in 
efficiency as to the minor and more drudging details of which, after 
all, the life of a narse is greatly made up. Authorities who hold this 
opinion, and they are not a few, do not allow their staff nurses to 
study medical or surgical books. They do not forbid, but rather 
encourage, the use of such books by the more highly educated lady 
pupil or sister of a ward, on the ground that while to the partially 
educated women a ‘little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ the better 
taught have their eyes opened by it to realise the existence of the wide 
field of knowledge which lies, and always must lie, altogether hidden 
from the nurse. On the other hand, it is held by the opposite party, 
that the better the sister or nurse understands the reason of the doctor’s 
treatment of her patients, the more intelligently she will obey and fol- 
low out his instruction. To this end they encourage their nurses to 
‘read up’ their cases, and provide for them elementary lectures on phy- 
siolegy, anatomy, &c. Nothing is more remarkable than the difference 
of opinion among medical men in this respect. One doctor will care- 
fully, perhaps pointedly, exclude the nurse from all entrance into the 
causes of his treatment of the patient, while another will give, 
unasked, time and patience in explaining details of surgery and 
medicine to her, thus revealing to her many things which she could 
never have learned from books, and which only a bedside-lecture could 
efficiently teach. 

Now as to the so-called religious organisation which the modern 
nurse is supposed to be anxious surreptitiously to introduce into our old- 
established hospitals.! The expression ‘sisters in the proper sense of 
the term? has been entirely mistaken by more than one of the com- 
mentators upon my article. No doubt these commentators, like 
myself, have heard this word so applied, that they have almost for- 
gotten the simple sense of its natural and beautiful meaning. When 
I said ‘ sisters in the proper sense of the word,’ I meant, that a nurse 
should feel and show the same sympathy and kindness to her patients 


} I may as well say that I have never belonged, nor have I the least desire to 
belong, to any religious sisterhood. 
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that she would feel and show towards her own brothers and sisters, 
and I deny that the establishment of a more intelligent system of 
nursing than such as formerly prevailed in our hospitals has any 
necessary connection with a religious organisation for the nurses. 
That it is an advantage both for the doctor and the patient when the 
nurse is a religious woman, from a professional point of view, will 
surely hardly be contested, when the doctors,consider how constantly 
they are forced to depend upon the word of the nurse in important 
matters affecting their treatment of their patients. There is abso- 
lutely no guarantee for the trustworthiness of the word of a woman 
who does not tell the truth on principle, or who is liable to be tempted 
herself to escape blame for forgetfulness or negligence by telling the 
doctor a lie, which he may be wholly unable to detect. 

But it is impossible to deny that some of the best and most 
successful efforts in the way of hospital reform have been made 
by nurses belonging to Sisterhoods of all types. King’s College 
and Charing Cross Hospitals have been already instanced, while 
University College Hospital? has been distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of its nursing for many years past. It is acknowledged by 
its visiting staff to be thoroughly well and sensibly nursed by the 
members of the All Saints Sisterhood, who are well known to be con- 
nected with an extreme section of the English Church. I believe 
I am justified in stating that no inconvenience is ever found by the 
medical staff of University College Hospital to arise from the ex- 
treme High Church tendencies of its nurses, who are entirely under 
the control of the doctors. The Sisters have entered into an 
agreement with the Committee, which they have faithfully and con- 
scientiously kept, that they will not allow their special form of re- 
ligious organisation to enter into the working of the hospital. 

Enough has been said to show that I hold firmly to the main issue 
of what I have publicly stated on the subject of the two systems of 
nursing. No one can wish to prolong a useless and naturally irri- 
tating controversy. 

But I must remind those of the public who do not read the 
Saturday Review, that no case of disobedience to medical orders at 
Guy’s Hospital has been proved to the Governors, who have patiently 
heard both sides. Thus, for example, a lady pupil at Guy’s is accused, 
in the Contemporary Review of May last, of having, contrary to the 
doctor’s orders, turned over a typhoid-fever patient to wash him. 
The lady in question, Miss Emily Howard, had never been told not 
to wash this patient; as soon as she was told, she left him, and she 
never moved him in the least degree, much less turned him over. 
No doubt this story isa mistake. The same doctor who relates this 
has likewise been misinformed with regard to a certain list of dis- 

2 I purposely avoided the mention of this hospital in my former article, as I feared 


the charge of ‘ Ritualistic principles’ might be brought against me if I did so, The 
event proved that my fears were well founded, 
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missals from Guy's Hospital, and I therefore subjoin the correct 


account of them. 
Mistaken List. 
A, Sister of —— ward, displaced 
under the new system. A lady. 


B. Sister of —— ward, displaced 
under the new system. The sister of a 
physician who graduated with honour 
at the London University. Herself a 
lady of liberal education. 


C. Sister of —— ward, displaced on 
account of herreligion. Granddaughter 
of a baronet; daughter of a physician. 
A lady of large private fortune, who 
commanded the highest respect, not 
only in her ward, but throughout the 
hospital. 

D. Sister of —— ward, displaced 


Corrected List. 

A. Dismissed Christmas 1879 for 
extreme insubordination and imperti- 
nence. The late matron had often re- 
commended her for dismissal on these 
grounds. 

B. Never was a Sister at Guy's at 
all, only a lady pupil put into a ward 
on the distinct understanding that she 
was merely holding the ward until the 
new matron came and could put one of 
her own sisters in charge of it. She 
was so unsatisfactory in many ways, 
that the authorities would on no aecount 
have allowed her to remain in charge. 

C. Dismissed because she became a 
Roman Catholic, and refused to read the 
Church of England prayers in the ward, 
or to go to the hospital chapel. She 
left Guy’ssome months before Miss Burt 
ever thought of becoming Matron there. 


D, E, F. All removed before the 


present Treasurer was appointed, and 
therefore some years before Miss Burt 
came to be Matron of Guy's Hospital. 


through an attempt to move ladies from 
ward to ward. A niece of the late 


Bishop of Winchester. A lady I will 


not attempt to praise. 

E. Sister of —— ward. Daughter | 
of a colonel in the army, an excellent | 
Sister. Displaced through the attempt | 
to move Sisters from ward to ward. | 

F. Sister of —— ward. The last- | 
mentioned lady’s sister. Also very | 
efficient. Displaced through the same | 
cause. 


I must further distinctly state, that as to all the other plain 
matters of fact contained in my article, I could, were it desirable, 
prove them on the best authority. 

I have purposely avoided taking notice of any personal affronts, 
unfair representations of my meaning, or unworthy imputations 
which have been, in the heat of the moment, cast upon me. Neither 
the religious nor the personal aspect of the matter is the true one, 
and that: the subject is one of public and vital importance will 
eventually be recognised. After all, nothing is so much to be 
deprecated as any breach between the doctor and the nurse, whose 
hearty co-operation is essential to the comfort, nay, it may be to 
the recovery itself, of the patient. Any concession that will insure 
this happy result of concord, short of the concession of ‘rightful 
authority on the part of the doctor over both nurse and patient, 


should cheerfully be made. 


Margaret Lonspae. 
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